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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN PWITING FORTH a new edition of the ¢ Practical 
“Hindistinf Grammar, I think it right to state that no 
material alterations have been made in the work. Its use 
during more than five years inthe Royal Military Academy, 
Woohwich, and the fact that for some time past the Civil 
Service Commissioners have recommended it to the se- 
lected candidates for the Tudian Civil Service, sufficiently 
attest that the plan and matter ofthe following pages com- 
mend themselves to the judgment of those scholars whose 
approval alone could have made another ediGion necessary. 
But althoush®the gencral arrangement and_ structure 
remain the sume, a few errors have been corrected, which, 
it ig, hoped, will enhance the value of the book and lead 
to an eatcnsicn of its usctulness. 
M. W. 
Oxrorp . Sevtenber 1868. 


PREFACE. 


Jrov or, Llindtsténi is the mixed and composite dialect 
\ Sichehas resulted from the fusion of [indi, the idiom of 
‘the ILindts, with the Persian and Arabic of the Musalmaén 

nvaders. I is not only the regular spoken language of 

Delhi, Lucknow, and at least fifty millions of persons in 
Centéal India, the North West Provinces and the Punjab, 
but is also the common medium of communication between 
Musalmins throughout all India. In fact, although pro- 
perly the Innguage of the North West, it passes current 
‘like French in Hurope) throughout Bombay, Madras, and 
Falcutta. It és, therefore, the best general dialect which 
‘an be learnt by persons who, abont to procecd to a vast 
gonginent, are ignorant of the particular locality for which 

y may he destined. 

The following pages are intended to make the acquisition 
of this langnage easy to all. In many respects, especially 
in @e deparunent of Verbs and Syntax, the present Gram- 
nar is mor? full than any that has yet been written ; but 
the beginner, who may {cel himself embarr}sscd by the 
redundance of matter, may confine hiinself to the large 
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The distinctive feature of the book is the employment 
of English letters to express Hindustani words, ¢ at least, in 
the grammatical portion of the work. T! > Oricrial cha- 
racters, those crooked and forbidding forms, ¥ nich like 
a thorn fence block the avenucs of approach to every 
Kastern language, deterring nearly all but students upen 
compulsion from attempting an cntrance, do not here 
obtrnde themselves before they are required. N evertheless, 
Jet it not be supposed that, by adopting this method of 
commending the study of Jlindtistuni to all classes of 
Englishmen resident or likely to be resident in India, I 
underrate the importance of acquiring a knowledge of the 
native alphabets. 

My only object has been, so to remove the first difficulties 
of the subject, that the most unstudious of Mnelishmen 
may be allured onwards to the acquirement of a correct 
knowledge both of the language and the two principal 
alphabets, such as every gentleman who pretends to su- 
periority over the Iindts ought to possess. “The gv. 
point is,” as the father of Hindustini Grammar, Dr. Gil- 
christ, has observed in the preface to his Philology, “by 
some scheme or other to render the study of the most 
necessary Oriental tongues easy at first, that every learner, 
if possible, nay acquire some taste for, and knowledge of 
their rudiments, to prepare hin for proceeding with alacrity 
in his future career, instcad of being harassed and disgusted 
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at the outsct with a strange tongue, and a still stranger 
character at the same time. Were we to learn French 
througi®the medium of a new alphabet, I have little hesi- 
tation in‘saying that for thirty tolerable lingnists in this 
language we shvuld not have ten ; and the saine effects will 
be produced Ly similar causes in the acquisition of any 
other tongue, more especially in a country like India, where 
everything conspires to enervate the body and mind of 
studepts who have not previously at home acquired a relish 
for the vernacular speech of the people amongst whom they 
nre destined 10 sojoyrn: That the real pronunciation and 
infleqtion of words, with the general construction of [in 
lastani, are most obvious in the Roman character there 
ean be no douot; nor is there anything to prevent learners 
‘rom afterwaids making themselves masters of whatever 
q@iaracter they find most essential.” 

But althoush my main design in applying the English 
"alphabet to the explanation of Hindtstani grammar has 
t™ "to make the language of ILindtstin more attractive to 
nglishmen generally, yet other collateral advantages may 
flow from a plan which falls in with the system now being 
introduced into India by learned and devoted missionarics— 
Liusean that uf ; rinting the Hindustani Bible and other books 
in Roman type. Even Urdu newspapers and magazines (for 
example the Whair-khwah i Hind, which has been ably 
conducted under the auspices of the Rey. R. C. Mather, of 
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Mirzapore) are now printed on this plan, aud are largely 
read by anglicised natives. If our simple alphabet can be 
employed to express the spoken dialects of India, rfid books 
printed in this type can be circulated throughe ft the land, 
the natives may be gradually familiarised to our system, 
and may adopt it (as many have already done) in preference 
to their own. No one can estimate the potency of such-an 
engine in promoting intercourse and communion between 
the Kuropean and Asiatic races. 

And Ict me here venture a remark which, however trite, 
cannot he too often repeated, that if we hope, not raerely 
to retain India, but to avert a similar or perhaps a 
more general rebellion than that of 197, we must en- 
dvavour gradually to remove the partition-wall between 
the races. The remembrance of that terrible mutiny 
is likely for a long period to embuitter our imtercour, 
with the natives. Such estrangement as that = ‘nc 
has hithertu subsisted between governors and governea, 
ought not to continue. It is no mere question of hola; 
or abandoning our Kastern Iimpire. It is a question of 
life or death to the thousands of our fellow-countrymen 
resident in India. It is a question of honour or disgrace 
to every Kniglishman, whether abroad or at home. If we 
do not scek to know the people of India lctter than we 
have hitherto donc; if, instead of respecting them as our 
fellow-men and fellow-subjects, we persist in despising them 
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as a scrvile and inferior racc, we cannot blame them if they 
also shrink from contact with us, or even if at a future day 
they ehoye rise up and say, ‘“* We will not have these men 
to reign over us.” Our material supremacy, if not founded 
oa mutual sympathy, confidence, and good-will, will be 
licule better than a towcr built on sand, which the next 
stogm must sweep away. We may make laws, administer 
jastice, lay down railroads, develope the resources of the 
country ; but unless we seek to know and understand the 
matives, unless we find in them something to respect, unless 
ip oug religious and, sdcial character we shew ourselves 
worthy of imitation, we can never expect any reciprocity 
of sentiment er est cm on their part. 

With regard te the method I have pursued in the con- 
pilation of the p.esent Grammar, I should state, that 
‘@ hough the dct ul is entirely original, the synoptical 
ran~ement of tle verbs was sugeested by the Jate 
aptain Gordon’ {bles of Urdt inflections, printed for the 
ut St Cheltenham College ; and the grouping of the tenses 
under chree heads, vy the execllont Grammar of Professor 
Forbes, which everyone must acknowledge to be a work of 
standard-authority. I mist also express my acknowledg- 
ments 10 Captain Henry J. W. Carter, of Cheltenham Col- 
lege, who has furnished me with some valuable hints. In 
the composition of the Syntax I have been euided by my 
vwn Sanskrit Gramma, publuh-d by the “uiversity of 
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Oxford; but the detail is founded on a minute analysis of 
the Bag o Bahar. 

The Selections, Vocabulary, and Dialogues appynded to 
the volume, are the work of Professor Cottoti Mather, 
formerly of Addiscombe College, and now of Woolwich ; 
and both he and Major Robertson have kindly assisted no 
in revising the proof-sheets of the Grammar, and aided we 
by many uscful suggestions. 
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ALPHABET IN DICTIONARY ORDER-~Continucd. 














| £06 z |b 4 bi} b fddm| 2 | Si} bi ad 
|’ain ad, Ele | e | = |mim| m | ow | o Gala 
oa g c =e) e | < nun| %@ re er Popes 
fo| ff [us; es] & | 3 |iwdwl) w |g | 9 | os a 
qaf} g | 31 G | a] S | he ste be D 
héf|] k |ASCS|S |S lyel vw tosl el ale 
if| 9 (es es g g | 


The form — is used for the letters 5, y, t, t, s, n, y, before 7 ru 
th = h c’ and kh cas in the word bakht +x “ fortune,’ 

Observe.—s i, & cS eae zk, "A < q i» are 
generally the mark of a pure Arabic word ; kh Ahe yz Jd, 8 jog a 
of Persian or Arabic; sh y of pure Persian; p Ww, ch od cs 
of Persian or Indian; tc, d 3 ' r)} of pure Indian. ° 

Observe.—In the Hindustani alphabet there are two d@’s (J and | 
0); two r’s ( and 5); two f’s ac and 3); three fs (mw, %, 
and b); three s’s (4+, (, and |); and four 2’s (C4 Jp ei 
ands). 

When aiif \ follows 7 $ it is slightly bent, as Zé Y, or some- 


times Id 3. 


* This form of the letter he is cxpressed in some printed books by a slight 
bend below the line, thus § for gf 


THE LETTERS CLASSED AS WITH OR WITHOUT DOTS. 
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Observe.—The nine letters marked in the preceding page with 
* never touch a following letter nor change their : forms, whether 
initial, medial, or final; but they always touch a preceqyng letter, 
like other consonants, unless that preceding letter bevone of the 
nine. Two letters, ¢ b and z &, marked with }, although they 
may touch a following letter, resemble these nine in not changing 
their forms. 


6. 
PECULIARITIES OF FORM, AND DISTINCTIVE MARKS. 
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ad i rd ~ a . jen 3 
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Observe.—The letters whose English equivalents require dots 


t 3 ‘ 
or other marks are, t Cs, ¢ wy, & co bh ode, Ty 8 Pr FAs 


20, ib, zh, a og c. 


THE VOWEL SYSTEM. 


1. The foregoing thirty-five letters constitute the alphabet, and 


‘9 
are all considered consonants. 


The simple vowels aie three, viz. 


1. a, represented by a mark called sabar, thus — (over the letter 


‘which pronounces it); 2. %, represented by a mark called ser, 
thus — (under its letter, being the only mark below the line) ; 
and 3. #, represented by a mark called pesh, thus -2- (over its 
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letter). Of these, the first mark, < (for a, pronounced like a 
in cedar or u in fun), is generally left out in printed books, and 
must be supplied after every consonant which has no dher vowel 
given, or which is not deprived of the following vowel by the 
mark jazm -~ placed over it.* Each of these three simple vowels 
has a corresponding long form, viz. d, 2, u, and there are four 
diphthongal sounds, viz. e, a2, 0, aw. Altogether, therefore we 
have ten vowel sounds, pronounced as in Italian or French, viz. 
a, d, t, 2, u, 4, @, at, 0, au. (N.B. au is pronounced asdn Ger- 
man, or as ow in our). The theory is, that these vowels cannot 
be uttered without the help of a ‘consonant. Hence, «strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as an initial vowel in the Hin- 
dustani alphabet. When a vowel appears to begin a word or 
syllable, it is in reality uttered by the hclp of the consonants alif 
(1) and ’aim (c). Of these, alif generally changes its shape to * 
or Jin uttcring a vowel beginning a syllable in the middle o¢ a‘ 
word, when a previous syllable ends in a vowel. It is then called 


hamza.t -Alif(\) and ’ain (c ), therefore, may be regarded as 





* The vowcel-mark —, however, must not be supplicd after a final con- 
sonant, nor after onc which is followed by the butterfly form of the lctter he 2; 
thus, (eS is Ahet, not hahet, ‘a field;’ nor must it, asa general rule, be 
supplicd after d or d 3 , followed by the Dd form of he; thus, ye) is 
dhobi, not dahobi, ‘a washcrman,’ and Las is dhab, not dahab, “Muode ; -° 
but to this there are exceptions, as CABO duhshat, ‘fear,’ 


+ Occasionally, however, the form alif | is retained in the middle of a word 
for the utterance of an initial vowel, and the mark —, which Ought to be‘ 
placed over it, is sometimes omitted in printed books; thus, ae Gy, less core 
rectly, ali ta-ammutl, ‘reflection.’ ale ma-dl, less ornicily: jue or 
be ‘ond’ The » which is gencrally placed below * {o denote hamza, has 
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aspirates or breathings, which help to articulate initial vowels ; 
so that alif might be represented by ’, to denote a simple breath- 
ing (as ’4n the Greck d7rd, or as 4 in the English honor, hour, 
etc.),* and ain by ”’, to denote a deeper breathing lower down in 
the throat, thus, | a, \ 4, \ a, 52a, £%, 2 "tb, 

2. But alif may serve another purpose. If instead of uttering a, 
it follows that vowel uttered by another consonant, being itself 
quiescent, then the effect of \ is to lengthen a into d, as in the 
word le md. At the beginning of a word the preceding «@ may of 
course be uttered by alif itself, thus it. but in this caso one 
alif ig written over the ‘other in a curved form, and called 


maddg, as in the word ae dp.t In both cases the vowel 


sometimes incorrectly two dots under it, in which case it is liable to be con- 
founded with ye, as in te md-il, More » correctly written ibe ‘inclined 


towards ;’ ; ws ga-i, more correctly, es gone.’ Observe, here, that ’ain 


nuvor, like ‘alif, changes its shape, or requires the mark * in uttering an 
initial syllable in the middle of a word, aftcr a previous syllable ending in a 


vowel. Ex. gr. Glee mu-allag, ‘ suspended,’ ae Fs mu~'af, ‘pardoned.’ 


* In transposing Hind(istani letters into English, it will be desirable to 
understand the breathing ’ for alif, so that | should be transposed into a, 
not ’a, the breathing being understood. But the vowel a must always be 
written in English letters, although in Hindistini its mark —, as being more 
frequent than the other vowel-marks, is left to be supplied; thus, for | write 
a, ant, for ae write bad. ’Ain will then be more convenicntly represented 
by ’ instead of ”. s 


t The a which precedes alif may of course be uttered by ’at, as in the 
word 2\¢, or without —<, alc ’dmm, ‘common.’ Observe, however, here, 
that ’ain cannot (like alif at the beginning of a word) follow a@ uttered by 
itself. But like ad/f, in the middle or end of a word, it may follow a, or any 
vowel uttered by any other consonant but itself, being itself quiescent, in 

’ 


‘ e 
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mark — is left out in printed books, so that practically, \in the 
middle of a word, and | at the beginning, stand for d. The 
consonants ye and wd are used in a similar manner tolengthen 
¢ and w respectively, as in .\ 4, P| tt, Uw pil, ‘an elephant,’ 
IY pur, ‘fall.’ * The sang two sSneonaats also form the 
diphthongal sounds ¢ and 0; but the vowel-marks — and — are 
then omitted, as in » é, ss 0, jee mes, “a table,’ go 80, * that 
same.’ When the simple vowel — a precedes these same two 


consonants, it forms with them the diphthongal | sounds «2 and 


A a“ 


au, as in »\ at, »\ au, ee bar, " perambulation, i taur, ‘ man- 
ner.’t{ Similarly in English, the letter h, like altf, may Ve said 
to lengthen the a in the word ah/ and y and w# are sometimes 


letters of prolongation, as in key, raw, and form diphthongal 


which case it does not exactly lengthen the a, but gives it a kind of bleating 
guttural sound: thus the first two letters of the word de ba’d, ‘after,’ may 
be uttcred with a sound something similar to the bleatieg of a sheep: sini- 
larly, ne me’, ‘together with,’ chal 2a'7, ‘a ruby,’ ph shi’r, ‘poetry, 
Occasionally ’atn is quiescent after a consonant at the end of a word in which 
case it gives a deep guttural aspiration to the final consonant, thus, = Snan’, 
‘ prohibition.’ 

* There are a few words peemnine with Ss, , Ht, in which , has not ee pro- 
longing effect on a previous +, as in klush, ‘pleased,’ Sao. khud, 
‘self,’ the « being then represented by w. The explanation of this may be, 
that these words are really khwush, khwud, and that the sound of «w #% lost. 
(See 17, page 11.) 

+ But if ye and wdw are initial, or are followed by a vowel, ye is then 
sounded as y, and wdw as w; thus L yd, ‘or,’ » i. wuh, ‘that,’ mie baydn, 
‘explanation,’ Jt Khaya, ‘a thought,’ pres muyassar, ‘attainable,’ Vas 


sttwd, “except, : cyghlar Humdyun. 
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sounds, as in dyy, cow, etc. The following Table will now be 
clear. 
| | 


Name. Power| Final. | Medial.; Initial. Examples. 
a < - 
LAVA .esees a y \ lool adad These words 
; ; shew that zabar 


oe Ao is not expressed 
Alif after zabar| a \ 1 lt or MN al} dbdd )} 10 practice. 


. od v e © es 
Zer os de we eo ee t s 2 \ > roa tSM-1-71N8 


Yeafter ser...) & | os 2 | 2) lose pirt, up! tn 
) z 7 ee ae 
Pesh y......| U ’ 7 \ wey pusht, *\ ur 
9 g g pe 
Www after pes) | 9° | 9 | gh loge kdb, aryl tench 


Yealone ....) e | us | a ai She, Bo nek, S9\ ek 
Ye after zabar | af se | ah us! A, yams SOUT, gias\ ainth 


3 
Wavw alone...| 0 9 ) | 9 chob, _s9\ or 


Wawafterszabar| au|\ 4 3 | EG > chauk, syh aur 


3. Observe.— Although zabar and ser are never, strictly speak- 
ing, ‘final, they are so, practically, when followed by the 
suppressed 4, (Kee 18, p. 11.) 

4, Observe.—Since the vowels (with the exception of e and 
o, which are not found in Arabic words) may be uttered by 
‘ain (©) at the beginning of a word, as well as by alif(\), the 
only difference ,in the pronunciation heing, that in the case of 
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’atn the scund proceeds from the lower muscleg of the throat, 
the following words are given as examples : jue ’adl, ‘justice,’ 
ple ’émm “common,” cpus osha, ‘love,’ duc ’td, “& festival,’ 
yee ’uzr, “an excuse,’ Oye "ud, ‘aloes,’ Ae ’aib, “a fault,’ 


omental 


joc “aurat, * a woman.’ 
PRONUNCIATION, ORTHOGRAPHICAL MARKS, ETC. 


5. Consonants.—| alif and g ain, have already been eypla*ied. 

6. Hwy Htc, eh Od yt j Bw 8) sh, 
ws ff ESk, 2%y, $1, em, may be pronounced as in Knglish, 
but «2% has always the sound of g in go. 

7 odands d; the former is more dental than in Konglish, 
more like ¢h in the; the latter is exactly the English @ in drain. 

8.) rand ) r; the latter of these is pronounced more like 
the r in the French éfernel. It is, moreover, allied to and 
sometimes interchangeable with 3 d, or Sanskrit ‘$ d. 

9, cw ¢, c% ¢, b ¢; the first of these is more dental than in 
English, more like<¢h in thin; the second is pronounced exactly 
like ¢ in the English true; the third ({ or foc) is nearly likp 
tin tin. 

10. Cw 8, (eo s, and «4s, are all three like s in English, but 
the last (s) is pronounced by the Arabs like th in though. 

11. 5 8, dz, UP 2 4s z, are all four like z in English, but the 
second (z or zd/) is pronounced by the Arabs like ¢h, and the 
third (z or zwdd) like d. - 

12. } sh is peculiar to Persian, and pronounced like s in glazier. 

13. oS k, and 75 the latter of these is more guttural than 
the first, and is pronounced like ¢ in clique, or g in quott, quack, 
the root of the tongue being compressed against the upper part 
of the throat. : 
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14, ra kh'isa strong guttural, like ch in the Scotch word Jock. 
Its sound has been compared to that made when clearing the 
throat before expectorating. 


15. a g is also a strong guttural, like the sound gha made 
in gargling. 

16. .., ~ is like the English m in not; but at the end of a 
word, or sometimes in the middle, it is almost inaudible, ex- 
cepting’ as it gives nasality to the preceding vowel, as in the 
French bon, the sound of o being forced through the nose: it 
may then be represented by 2. 


17, 4 w is like w in way. It also helps to form vowels, as 
already explained. Observe, that after = 4%, and followed by 
\ d, it is inaudible, and is then represented by w (with a dot) ; 
thus 5 khwdb is pronounced kdb, ‘sleep.’ 

18. ¢ hand 3h (4, wy 8, >); the former (h) is a strong 
aspirate, even stronger than ) in haul; the latter, when initial, 
is a weaker aspirate, more like A in have, apd when final, being 

receded by a short vowel, is almost inaudible, as in 3,4 barah, 
“ twelve,’ 5s wuh, ° that,’ b> gue mutawayrh, ‘ attentive ;’ it is 
theit often suppressed in the English character; thus, © na 
for nah, ‘not,’ 2S ki for kik, ‘that,’ PACE banda for bandah, 
“a slave.’ At the end of Arabic words it may have two dots 
over it, and is then pronounced like ¢, as EMet khulasat, 
“essunce.’ + 

19. Observe.—When / is employed to aspirate the letters 
k, g, ch, j, t, d, t, d, p, and 4, thus ¢, é, >, > gi; Dd, @, 
Do, @1 @s it is sounded immediately after the letter which 
precedes it; thus & kh is pronounced as in ink-horn, or dropping 
the first two letters, ’khorn; &é gh, as in dog-hole, or ’ghole; 
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th, asin ant-hill or ’thill; »S dh, as in adhere, or ’dhere; ¢ bh, 
as in abhor or ’bhor. The butterfly form of h ‘is then always 
used, excepting after d@ and d. The v-shaped form ¢.,) must 
always have a preceding vowel. 

20. us y, like y in year; it also helps to form vowels, as 
explained. : 

21. Vowrrs.—| a, as in cedar, zebra, or as u in fun (not as in 
man, apple, fate) ; 1 d, as in art; \ 4, a8 in 2; ny 4, as ig eee 


\ u, as in pull ; 4h %, as in re \ ¢, as in dave \ ai as 
in aisle; 4\ 0, a8 in go; | au, a8 in the German frau, or as ow 
in our. 

22. Observe.—A few Arabic words ending in ye, with alif 
over it ( cs @), thus, Ay lei ta’dla, “Most High.’ Observe that 4 
is pronounced, though not written, in the words ais allah, ‘God’ 
(originally a al ilah, “the God’) ; aye ) rahmdn, “ merciful ;? 
Von hdzd, ‘this. It is generally indicated in Arabic by a small 
perpendicular, Jathah (or sign for a), thus, Vad. ‘ 

23. Jazm ~~ (meaning ‘ amputation,’ “cutting off,’) placed over 


a letter, shews that it is quiescent, or has no vowel following it 


as, sd banda, ‘a slave.’ : 


24. Tashdid ». (meaning ‘a strengthening’), placed over a 
letter, doubles it, and divides the syllable distinctly ; as, ERY 
shid-dat, ‘force.’ When placed over ye (« ) after zabar, the first 
y may be represented by #, thus jhe tai-ydr, ‘ready ;’ and when 
placed over wd (5 . ‘) after per the « may blend with the first 
w into %, thus my g&-wat, “ power,’ 

25. Tanwin = (m (meaning nination,’ or ‘ using of n’ at the end of 
a word), placed over final | ¢ shortens it and adds 2, thus, buat 
ittifagan, by chance.’ 
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26. Wasla ae (meaning ‘union,’ ‘ conjunction’), connects the 
final vowel of an Arabic word with the Arabic article (j\ al pre- 
fixed to a following word, in such a way that the | alif utters 
that vowel, instead ot uttering the @ of al, which is therefore 


lost; thus, weal el amir-ul-miminin, ‘commander of the 


faithful,’ sl Cb He tdlib-ul-’ilm, ‘a seeker of knowledge.’ A 
final U5 2 i As shortened into 7; thus, en is fi-i-hdil, ‘instantly,’ 
i 1 us? fi-l-haqigat, ‘in truth.’ al 
27. Observe.-—That when the aan al is followed by any of 
the thirteen letters 2 /, L, t, Od, y 1, uy 29S, Uw 8, (9 8, 
u sii, j 8, dz, Ue 2; \5 2, it is eo lost; or rather the a of 


al is lost as before, and the / assimilates in sound (w2thout losing 
tts form) with the following initial Ictter; to denote which the 
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mark tashdid is placed over that letter; thus, all \ cys! thhwan- 
us-safd. 

,28. Izdfat (meaning ‘ addition,’ “adjunct ’) is used in Per- 
sian phrases. It is formed, first, by ser or «4, after evcry 
tonsonant but the suppressed » h, cs ye, \ alif, and 9 wae ; 
secondly by hamza, with zer understood, after .s ye and after 
the suppressed x 4; thirdly by cs ye, after \ ay and 4 wav ; 
and either takes the place of the English ‘of,’ or con- 
nects a substantive with its following adjective, as 1. re 
olos shahr-t-Bagddd, ‘the city of Pasi on ro wt sabdn- 


t-shirin, “a sweet tongue.’ 2. Joss so banda-t- hhudd, “a ser- 
vant of God,’ WU | -« mai-i-ndb, ‘pure wine” 8. — asl 
pa-e-takht, ‘the foot of the throne,’ La ; 2) Sy ri-e-zebd, a or 
tiful face.’ Observe, however, that zer or ¢ is used after s A (as 
well as after any other consonant) whenever the 4 4 is manifested 
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(géhtr) and not suppressed (makifiy) ; thus, 2, i pool pdd- 
shah-t- burg, a great king,’ as 2s girih-t-sakht, ‘a hard 


knot,’ yo 3 348 koh-t-nir, ‘the mountain of light.’ 


29. TO BE TRANSPOSED INTO ENGLISH LETTERS. 

Le}, det, uagsl, cub, lal, Wash, ah, ol 
is hy by Joby LE, BT GAT, lait, A oh 
Zor ms les 3S, by oly, ob, Gab, bys shh 
ets Gel, Gb, we ou, WS ow cae 
Hout, let, f Es eet, Lise» 
S96 Aes ax, inks, we. * hai, wi, she 
Ue, Wester Sor eal, HE, a, SS, etd 
Ger bo Bes le, ler, april Se, eter 
BEE, Gem, dled, GbE, Ske, me, get 
Sls, FE, cod id, Eobt, Elle, ale, Glee 
ee, oho, elo, 59, ays wad, teh, pls, Ess 
iss ee SN» dds, $5, C83, JIS, etbo, dips 
bjs uj Sj, hy EAU, aay, Eaclys hye el 


7) g os & v 
Shy Gams Bins Opts es eee Mh, ios any 





* n before 6 or g, is pronounced and written m, 
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fey ayo ella, Toe, gt, gulh, dg, fb Sd, et 
on oy re 4 ae ; 
we, ele, ob, eelb, Gayl, tb, Ub, lb, 53 
aic, uns, wle, rz, wyke, wis, ob, Me; Jb 


Sli, Guy 3, 3, wl, cease, Sy, ae, Aik 
af, AS, LS, UM, oo UALS, US, oS, ats pa 
ao, I, ol, bls, if, nna wl, ed, pS, wif 


ws 32 


leds gs mF) pds earhns She sige, ae 7 
aild, Gs. ups LD, My ily, Sy eis yy wa pal 


VITA wr 


yes A vs a lel delle, cali, ob, Lil bs Unt 
| Lal ele, nee 


30 TRANSPOSE INTO THE HINDUSTANT CHARACTER. 
Add, ab, dj, ahmag, ddmi, wtifat, algissah, tttild’, vtimad, 
ulfat, udas, unt, bad, bag, bawar, balkth, bili, bast?, bill, bahdnah, 
padar, pata, phalnd, pichhe, tabdh, tasdi’, tasarruf, tafawut, 
ta’ayjub, taufig, tukrd, tang, sawab, yard, jahdz, jghithd, gins, 
chittht, chibilla, chhokrd, chiriya, hadd, hirs, hilah, khabar, khwar, 
khauz, khair-khwah, dam, dart, diydnat, dhyan, darhi, zabh, zauq, 
rutbah, ragbat, ranjidah, zist, zambur,* ziydn, subuk, sakht, sukhan, 
suray, shur’, shukr, sarraf, zaif, ta’am, totd, zulm, ’umdah, ’um, 
’dlam, ’uhdah, ali, ’uzr, gam, fauran, fasl, fazl, gadam, qand‘at, 
gd-im, kisht, kardmat, khulnd, kholnd, garh, gehin, lutf, la-1g, 
matlab, makhlasi, mazhab, nizdmat, naf’, ni’mat, wa'z, wa'dah, 


b or p becomes » when transposed into Hindastani. 
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hunar, ydwart, drd-ish-t mahfil, ri-e khib, bandah-¢ wafdddr, 
maht-¢ daryd, ’awdmm-un-nds, 1qbdl-ud-daulah, ~ l-hdl, fi-l-wdgq?’, 
nur-ul-ain, dkhir-ul-amr. 

Ek roz ek zdlim Bddshah tanhd shahr se bdhir gayd, aur ek 
shakhs ko darakht ke niche batthd dekhd, aur us se pichhd, kt 
Badshah is mulk ka kaisd hai, zdlim hat, ya’ adil? Ue ne kaha, 
Bard hi zdlim. Baddshih ne pichhd, ki Ti mujhe pahchanta hai ? 
kahd, nahin. Phir shah ne kaha, kih Main Badshah is mulk ka 
hin. Yth sunte ht wuh shakhs dard, aur shah se pichhd, ky Tis 
mujhe gantd hai? Shah ne kahd Nahin. Tab us ne kaha, kth 
Main faldane sauddgar kd beta hin, har mahine men tin, tin ros 
diwdnah hotd hin, aj kd roz ust tin ros se hat. Yth sunkar 


Bddshch ne hans diyd, aur use kuchh nah kahd. 
( 


GENDER OF NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE. 


31. There is no neuter gender. All substantives are either 
masculine or feminine. Most names of living things in Hindis- 
tani will be known at once to be masculine or feminine from 
their meaning; thus, beta, ‘ason,’ mard, ‘a man,’ gdz?, ‘a judge,’ 
bhd-?, ‘a brother,’ rdjd, ‘a king,’ are of course masculine; 4nd 
beri, ‘a daughter,’ dark, ‘a girl,’ ’aurat, ‘a woman,’ are feminine. 

32. As to the names of the things without life, it is not so 
easy to fix thcir gender in Hindustanf. We may, however, lay 
down a few general rules for the guidance of the lcarner, as 
follows :— 


How to distinguish Feminine Nouns. 

33. Nouns ending in 2, ¢, sh, are mostly feminine; af, rofi, 
‘bread,’ bat, ‘a, word,’ taldsh, ‘search,’ ddnish, ‘knowledge.’ 

34. Many nouns in r and v are feminine; as, sarkdr, ‘govern- 
ment,’ talwdr, ‘a sword,’ khabar, ‘news,’ bahar, ‘spring,’ sadr, 
‘patience,’ gabr, ‘a grave,’ far, ‘morning,’ gadr, ‘worth,’ nazr, 
‘a gift,’ nazar, ‘sight,’ Ahafir, ‘heart,’ fikr, ‘thought,’ *wmr, ‘life,’ 
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gor, ‘a tomb,’ dahar, ‘a wave,’ muhr, ‘a seal,’ nahr, ‘a stream,’ 
sanjir, ‘a chain,’ shamsher, ‘a sword,’ bhir, ‘a crowd,’ bher, ‘a 
sheep,’ diwdr, ‘a wall,’ jan, ‘life,’ zubdn, ‘the tongue,’ khizdn, 
‘autumn,’ dukdn, ‘a shop,’ ddstdn, ‘a story,’ resmdn, ‘cord,’ 
nan, ‘bread,’ zamin, ‘the ground,’ dstin, ‘a sleeve,’ jabin, ‘the 
forehead,’ gardan, ‘the neck,’ sozan or darzan, ‘a necdle:’ but 
an almost equal number are masculine, see rule 39. 

35. Arabic dissyllabic words beginning with ¢a, and having 
¢ before the last consonant, are all feminine (except ta’wiz, ‘an 
amulet’); as, ¢adbir, ‘deliberation,’ tagsir, ‘a fault,’ taswir, ‘a 
picture.’ tashrif, ‘honouring,’ ta’lim, ‘instruction.’ 

36. Except from r. 33 the following five masculine nouns in é; viz. poni, 
‘water,’ ghé, ‘clarified butter,’ 7/, ‘life,’ mot, ‘a pearl,’ dahi, ‘curdled milk,’ 
and a f-w others mostly derived from mase. or neut. Sanskrit nouns in ¢. 
Words like gdzi, ‘a judge,’ bad-i, ‘a brother,’ dundi, ‘a waterman,’ are neces- 
sarily n asculine. 

37. A few common exceptions in ¢ and sh are also masculine; as, bakht, 
‘fortune,’ dant, ‘a share,’ but, ‘an idol,’ dint, ‘a tooth,’ darakht, ‘a tree,’ dast, 
‘a hand,’ dost, ‘a friend,’ gosht, ‘meat,’ khet, ‘a field,’ post, ‘skin,’ sharbat, ‘a 
drink,’ zardaft, ‘brocade,’ takht, ‘a throne,’ eagl, ‘time, ydgét, 6a ruby,’ 
’aish, ‘pleasure,’ dush, ‘a fault,’ farsh, ‘a carpet,’ hosh, ‘sense,’ nagsh, ‘a 
picture,’ pdddsh, ‘retaliation, gash, ‘stupor,’ tarkash, ‘a quiver.’ The only 
masculines in ish are k&alish (also f.) ‘suspicion,’ and balish, ‘a pillow.’ 


; How to distinguish Masculine Nouns. 


38. Nouns ending in a or d, or any other letter besides those 
mentioned at r. 33, are generally masculine; as, bachcha, ‘the 
young of any animal,’ banda, ‘a slave,’ daryd, ‘a river,’ mulk, 
‘a country,’ ¢dj, ‘a crown,’ dil, ‘the heart,’ pdnw, ‘the foot,’ s17, 
‘the head,’ ‘dag, ‘a garden,’ munh, ‘the mouth,’ gundh, ‘a fault.’ 

39. Many nouns in 7 and » are masculine; as, day, ‘a door,’ 
ghar, ‘a house,’ angur, ‘a grape,’ shir, ‘milk,’ khar, ‘a thorn,’ 
’uzr, ‘excuse, din, ‘a day,’ din, ‘religion,’ mihmdn, ‘a guest,’ 
badan, ‘ the body,’ ddman, ‘ skirt,’ darman, ‘a remedy,’ Ahirman, 
‘a store of grain,’ d-in, ‘a rule:’ but see r. 34. 

40. Arabic words of three syllables beginning with ¢@ and 
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having a medial consonant doubled, like ¢asarruf, ‘expenditure,’ 
—or beginning with ¢a and having a medial vtfwel lengthened, 
like tafdwut, ‘difference,’ the vowel « being enclosed in the 
third syllable—are generally masculine. Also many Arabic 
words of two syllables beginning with ¢ and having d in the Mst 
syllable, as tnsaf, ‘justice.’ A common cxception, however, 
ander the first head is the feminine word tawajjuh, ‘ favout.’ 


41. Except from r. 38 the following common feminine nouns: Aitdb, ‘a 
book,’ shad, night,’ falab, ‘search,’ tap, ‘fever,’ top, ‘a cannon,’ fag, ‘an 
army,’ mau, ‘a wave,’ subh, ‘morning,’ fath, ‘victory,’ tarah, ‘mafiner,’ galdh, 
‘counsel,’ ‘plan,’ sa/h, ‘peace,’ rh, ‘spirit,’ shdkh, a branch,’ bckh, ‘a root,’ 
mekh, ‘a nail,’ dat, ‘wind,’ ddd, ‘a gift,’ murdd, ‘desire,’ yad, ‘recpllection,’ 
faryad, ‘complaint,’ masjid, ‘a mosque,’ madad, ‘assistance,’ khirad, ‘ wisdom,’ 
hamd, * praise,’ masnad, 6a throne,’ rind, ‘sleep,’ winmed, ‘hope,’ ’éd, ‘a feast,’ 
gaid, Sbondage,’ dards, ‘voice,’ niydz, ‘petition,’ ehiz, ‘thing,’ mez, <a table,’ 
sdus, a sigh,’ mayjlis, ‘an assembly,’ jins, ‘racé,’ hirs, ‘avarice,’ ’arz, ‘a pe- 
tition,’ fama’, avarice, tawaggw, ‘hope,’ tey, ‘a sword,’ faraf, ‘sideg kharif, 
“autumn crop,’ khalg, ‘ people,’ raunag, ‘beauty,’ bandig, ‘a musket,’ sandig, 
‘a box,’ tarig, ‘a way,’ khik, ‘dust,’ dak, ‘ post,’ poshdk, ‘dress,’ ndk, ‘ the nose,’ 
kumak, ‘aid,’ ag, * fire,’ big, ‘a rein,’ bung, ‘voice,’ fang, ‘the leg,’ jang, ‘ war,’ 
dal, ‘pulse, dal, ‘a branch,’ masal, ‘proverb,’ mansi/, ‘a day’s journey,’ ‘a 
stage,’ ’uql, ‘wisdom,’ nagl, ‘a story,’ jhil, ‘a lake,’ sham, ‘evening,’ rasm, 
‘custom,’ gism, ‘kind,’ ‘sort,’ gasam, ‘an oath,’ chashm (also m.) ‘the eye,’. 
gaum, ‘a tribe,’ bu, smell,’ ndw, ‘a boat,’ dirt, ‘medicines,’ silau, ‘retinuc,’ sipah, 
‘an army,’ sigah, ‘a look,’ sdk, ‘the tongue,’ dnAd, ‘ the eye,’ jagah, ‘a place.’ 

42. Except also a few feminine Sanskrit nouns ending in 4, as hirfd, 
‘favour,’ piujd, ‘worship;’ and a few feminine Arabic nouns in d, as bald, 
‘evil,’ hawd, ‘air, ‘lust,’ khatd, ‘fault, idtidd, ‘beginning,’ intihad> ‘ end,’ 
dunyti, ‘the world,’ tamannd, ‘a request,’ sand, ‘ praisc,’ gizd, ‘food,’ ’ afd, 
‘a gift,’ du’d, ‘prayer,’ gazd, ‘ fate,’ add, ‘performance,’ dagd, ‘deceit,’ dawd, 
‘medicine,’ hayd, ‘shame ;’ and a few others, as thiliyd, *a water-pot,’ dibiyd, 
‘a small box,’ parwd, ‘ care,’ chd, ‘ tea.’ 


DECLENSION OF NOUNS. ‘ 
43. The ‘cases are expressed by certain prepositions, more pro- 
perly called postpositions; as, 


For the Agent ne, ‘by.’ 
— Genitive either ka or ke or kt, ‘ of.’ 
— Dative and Accusative ko, ‘to.’ 
— Ablative se, ‘from,’ ‘with,’ ‘than.’ 


—  Locative men, par, tak, ‘in,’ ‘on,’ ‘up to.’ 
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44. Hence it appears that in Hindustanf the cases are ex- 
pressed by littlc-words like the English ‘by,’ ‘of,’ ‘to,’ ‘from,’ 
‘in,’ etc.; but these in Hindustani, instead of being placed 
before, are placed after u noun to form acase. Thus the Agent 
is expressed by ne placed after a noun. 

45. The Genitive case is expressed by either kd, or ke, or ki, 
placed after a noun; the Dative by ko; the Ablative by se; the 
Locative by men, or par, or tak. | 

4€. The Accusative (or Objective) is expressed either by ko 
live the dative, or, as in English, it is the same in form with 
the nominative. 

47. The Vocative case is expressed by placing av before a 
word, in the same way as ‘9’ in English. 

48. ‘Che Nominative may be regarded as the first form of a 
word, -and the only word in a sentence which is not iu any cuse. 
If singular, it is always unchangeable in Hindustani. 

49. So also the nominative plural of all masculine words in 
Hindustani which end in any othcr lIctter but d or @ is un- 
: changeable. 

v0. But if a mazculine word cnd in 4 or a then a or @ are 
changed to e in the nominative plural; thus, Jetd, ‘a son,’ 
becomes Jefe, ‘sons,’ in the nominative plural, and banda, ‘a 
slave, becomes bande, ‘slaves.’ (Many learncd Muhammadans, 
however, retain banda both in singular and plural.) 

51. If a feminine word end in ¢ it adds dz in the nominativo 
~plural, as beti, ‘a daughter,’ becomes befi-dn, ‘ daughters.’ 


52. Note.—In the same way, jort, ‘a wife,’ makes joré-dn, ‘ wives.’ 
Masculine words ending in é, like sipdhi, ‘a soldier,’ are of course un- 
changeable in the nominative plural. 


53. If the word end in d or any other letter but 4 or u, and 
be feminine, then en is added in the nominative plural; thus, 
bald, ‘evil,’ becomes bald-en, ‘evils,’ and ddt, ‘a word,’ becomes 
bdé-en, ‘ words,’ in the nominative plural. 
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54. Note.—Masculine words ending in d, like rdjd, ‘a king,’ are of course 
unchangeable in the nominative plural. se 


55. Nearly all masculine words ending in a change that letter 
to ¢ in all the cases of the singular, as well as in the nominative 
plural. 

56. Every noun in the language, of whatever gender, and 
whether ending in vowel or consonant, must add on in all the 
cases of the plural, that is in all other forms of the plural noun 
but the nominative. , 

57. The vocative plural, however, rejects the 2 and leaves 0. ‘ 

58. Taking then the four kinds of nominative plural at Rules 
49, 50, 51, 53, we have four sorts or classes of nouns, two for 
the masculine, and two for the feminjne. 

59. Observe.—The nominative plural és the mark of difference 
between the four classes. ; 

60. FIRST DECLENSION.—MASCULINE NOUNS. 

Like mard, ‘a man,’ 
Nom. Sing. Jfard, a man. Nom. Plural. Afard, men. 
peer Mard ne, by a man. ee Mardon ne, by men. 
Gen. Mard ka, or ke, or ki, of |Gen. Mlardog kd, or ke, or %i, 


@ man. of men. 
Dat. Mard ko, to a man. Dat. Mardon ko, to men. af 
Acc. Mard ko (or mard), aman. | Acc. Mardon ko (or mard),men. 
Ab. Mard se, from a man. Ab. Mardon se, from men. 
Loc. Mard men, in a man. Loc. Afardon men, in men. 
Voc. At mard, O man. Voc. .43 mardo, O men. 


61. A few masculine nouns in d and? may be declined like 
mard; as réjd, ‘a king,’ Khudd, ‘God,’ qdzt, ‘a judge,” bhd-s, 
‘a brother.’ The nominative plural of these will be the same 
as the singular, sce. r. 66. 

62. Pdnw, ‘a foot,’ gdnw, ‘a village,’ and ndnw, ‘a name,’ of the first 
declension of masculines, change nw into on in the oblique cases plural; and 


the plural termination on is then dispensed with. A form pd-on, gd-on, nd-on, 
exists also for the singular and nominative plural. 
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63. SECOND DECLENSION.—MASCULINE NOUNS. 
Like betd, “a son,’ banda, ‘a slave.’ 

This is the only declension which changes the final Ictter of 
the noun. 

64. Masculine nouns ending in 4 or a change those termina- 
tions to e in the oblique cases* singular and in the nominative 
plural, and to om in the other cases of the plural, except the 
vocative, which ends in o. 


pes Ving. Betd, a son. pe Plural. Bete, sons. 
Agent. Bete ne, by a son. Agent. Beton ne, by sons. 


Gen. Bete kd, or ke, or ht, ofa Gen. Beton kd, or ke, or kt, of 
son. sons. 


Dat. Bete ko, to a son. : Dat. Beton ko, to sons. 
Acc. Bete ko (or beta), a son. Acc. Beton ko (or bete), sons. 


Ab. Bete se, from a son. Ab. Beton se, from sons. 
Loc. Bete men, in a son. Loc. Beton men, in sons. 
Voce. Az bete, O son. Voc. At beto, O sons. 


65. Similarly, banda, ‘a slave;’ gen. sing. bande kd, -ke, -kt; 
nom. pl. bandet; gen. bandon kd, -ke, -ki, cte. Words ending 
in ya generally chatge ya into ¢ instead of into ye; thus, kirdya, 
‘lire,’ makes kird-e kd instead of kirdye kd. The word rupiya, 
‘a rupee, is either ripiye, ripa-e, rupaye, or rupai, in the 
inflected singular and nom. plural. 


66. A few masculine nouns derived from the Sanskrit, Persian, or Arabic, 
preserve their finals unchanged like mard in the sing. and nom. pl. In the 
other cases they add on to the final: thus, rdjd, ‘aking ;’ Nom. rdjd ; Gen. 
vdjd kd, -ke, -ki; Nom. pl. rdja; Gen. rajd-on ka, -ke, -ki, ete. Similarly, 
Khudd,* God,’ gadd, ‘a beggar,’ dand, ‘a sage,’ pitd, ‘a father,’ daryd, °a 
river,’ mudd, ‘a teacher,’ ddld, ‘ a master,’ dada, ‘a father.’ 

67. Observed and ah as the final of feminine nouns also remain un- 
changed in the sing., but in the nom. pl. add en; sce rr. 73, 75. 

68. Baniydn, ‘a shopkeeper’ (for the more common bantya), is treated as 
if ending in ad, and makes in the gen. case either baniyen kd or baniye kd. So 














* The oblique cases are all the cases except the nominative. 
¢ But the sing. banda can be used for the nom. plur. 
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also, ro-dn, ‘a hair,’ makes ro-en kd, etc. This rule applics to one or two 
other similar nouns. 


69. THIRD DECLENSION.—FEMININE NOUNS. 
Like deti, ‘a daughter.’ 

Feminine nouns ending in 2, and indced all other feminine 
nouns, are declined like mard of the first declension, excepting 
in one case, the nom. pl., where those in 2 add dz, and those of 
the fourth declension ending in any other letter add en: see rr. 
72, 73. 2 ? 

70. Hence it appears that the third and fourth declensions hardly deserve to 
be considered different from the first, as they only differ in the nom. »lural. 

Nom. Sing. Beti, a daughter. Nom. Pl. Beti-dn, daughters. 
hor Beti ne, by a daughter. | Ae Beti-on ne, by daughters. 


Gen. Bett kd, or ke, or kt, of a Gen. Beti-on kd, or ke, or kt, 
daughter. of daughters. 


Dat. Bett ko, to a daughter. Dat. Beti-on ko, to daughters. 


Acc. Betti ko (or defi), adaughter. Accus. Beti-on ko (or beft-dz), 
daughters. 


Ab, Bett se, from a daughter. Ab. Beti-on se, from daughters. 
Loc. Bett men, ina daughter. Loc. Beti-on men, in daughtvrs. 
Voc. Az deti, O daughter. Voc. Az beti-o, O daughters. 


71. Jori, ‘a wife,’ like defi, makes joré-dn in nom. plural, 


72. FOURTH DECLENSION.—FEMININE NOUNS. 
Like baf, ‘a word,’ bald, ‘ evil.’ 

Nom. Sing. Bat, a word. Nom. Plural. Bat-en, words, 
per Bat ne, by a word. et Baton ne, by words. 
Gen. Bdt ka, or ke, or ki, of a Gen. Baton kd, or ke, o- ki, 0: 

word. ° words. 

Dat. Bat ko, to a word. Dat. Baton ko, to words. 

Acc. Bat ko (or bdt), a word. Acc. Baton ko (or baten), words 
Ab. Bdt se, from a word. Ab. Baton se, from words. 
Loc. Bat men, in a word. Loc. Baton men, in words. 


Voc. Az bat, O word. Voc. Ai bato, O words. 


= 
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73. Like dct, are declined feminine nouns in d; as, bald, ‘evil,’ nom. pl. 
bald-en, gen. pl. gald-on kd, etc.; and all other feminine nouns excepting 
those ending in /, which constitute the third declension. (Gd-e, f. ‘a cow,’ 
makes gd-en in the nom. pl.; and resembles ganw, ‘a villager,’ (r. 62) in 
‘making gd-on in the oblique plural. 

74, A few feminine nouns in éyd form thcir nom. pl. by adding » instead of 
en: thus, thiliyd, ‘a water-pot ;’ nom. pl. thi/iydn, 

75. Observe.—Nouns of two short syllables, the latter of which encloses short 
a, may drop the a in the oblique cases plural; as, jagah, f. ‘a place,’ gen. pl. 
jaghon ké or jagahon kd. Similarly, Jaras, m. ‘a year,’ darson kd. The 
nom, pl. of jugah is said to be jayhen ; but the nom. sing. may be used for 
the nom. pl., as in the case of nouns ending in the imperceptible h, like 
mulika, ‘a princess,’ fdtitha, ‘an opening prayer :’ see also r. 65, note. 

76. Note.—Persian and Arabic nouns sometimes adopt the Persian pl. 
termination dx for animate objects, and Ad or (Arabic) dt or yt for inanimate ; 
as, sdgi-dn, ‘cup-bearers,’ siddhd, ‘years,’ sibajdt, ‘provinces.’ These termi- 
nationsymay occur in Persian phrases where the czdfat (r. 28) is used, as 
mddar-t-bradhmandn, ‘mother of the Brahmans,’ for the Hinddstani med 
brdhmanon ki. In one or two words dn is used for the plural of inanimate 
objects ; as chtrdgdn, ‘lamps.’ 


OF THE THREE WAYS OF FORMING THE GENITIVE. 


‘77. In all Hindastini nouns the genitive 1s formed in one of 
three ways, cither, firstly, by adding kd; or, secondly, by adding 
ke; or, thirdly, bY adding 42. It is most important, then, to 
hnow whether kd, ke, or ki, has to be uscd, and in order to 
explain this subject more clearly, we will, for shortness, call 
the noun which is in the genitive case (formed by the addition 
of either kd, ke, or kt) the genitive noun. And, first, Ict it 
be noted, that as words ending in d are generally masculine, 
and those ending in 2 feminine, so in the same manner kd is 
masciline, and £2 feminine; but we are not, therefore, to sup- 
pose that when a word is masculine it must take 4d, and when 
feminine take ki, to form the genitive. 

78. In truth the choice of kd, or ke, or ki, to form the genitive, 
has nothing to do with the gender of the genitive noun itself, 
but only with the gender of that other noun in the sentence 
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to which it is most closely joined or related. The other noun 
(which we may call the governing or directing noun) may 
either come before or after the genitive noun, as in English; 
thus, ‘the man’s shoe,’ or ‘the shoe of the man;’ where the 
genitive noun is ‘man’ (in Hindustani mard), and the governing 
noun which is to direct us in forming the genitive is ‘shoe’ 
(jutt). Now juti, ‘a shoe,’ in Hindustanf happens to be 
feminine; therefore the genitive noun, mard, ‘a man,’ although 
masculine, must take the feminine ki to form the geni‘ive. 
Hence ‘the man’s shoe,’ in Hindustan{ will be mard ki juci. 
So also in a sentence like ‘ the daughter’s pitcher,’ beti ké ghara, 
the genitive noun defi, ‘a daughter,’ docs not form its genitive 
with ki, although deff is feminine,, but with kd, because the 
governing or directing noun ghard, ‘a pitcher,’ is masculine. 

79. When, however, the directing noun is masculine, and not 
in the nominative singular, then the genitive noun must take 
ke instead of kd, just as nouns like defd and ghard change d to e 
in all other forms of the singular but the nominative; thus, 
‘in the pitcher of the daughter,’ would be in Hindustani beti ke 
ghare men; ke being used instead of kd, besause ghare men’ is 
not in the nominative singular. ‘ 

80. The fact is, that a noun in the genitive case may be 
regarded as a kind of adjective agreeing with the word to which 
it is joined, just as in English, we change a genitive noun into 
an adjective when we say ‘a golden platter,’ for ‘a platter of 
gold,’ expressed in Hindustani by sone ki rikabi. The genitive 
noun being thus made into a kind of adjective, generally goes 
before the noun to which it is joined, just as an adjective goes 
before its substantive in English; thus, sone ki rikabi, ‘ gold-of 
platter,’ or ‘golden platter,’ mard ki uti, ‘ man-of shoe.’ 


81. Note, however, that in many books framed on the Persian model, this 
order is often reversed; as, rikdbi sone ki, ‘platter gold-of,’ uti mard ki, 
‘shoe man-of,’ ‘ 
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The following three rules will now bo clear, and must be 
carefully learnt by heart :— 


82. Rule 1.—The genitive noun (that noun which in English 
is either preceded by of or ends in ’s) takes kd, when the other 
noun to which it is joined is masculine and in the nominative 
singular; thus, mard kd betd [or betd mard kd], ‘the son of 
the man.’ 


83, Rule 2.—The genitive noun takes ke when the other noun 
to»which it is joined is masculine, but not in the nominative 
singular, (Also, when the other noun is a masculine substantive 
in any case or form but the nominative used adverbially, some 
_preposition being gencrally vaderstood). Examples, mard he bete 
[or bete mard ke], ‘the sons of the man,’ mard ke bete se [or befe 
se mard ke}, ‘from the son of the man,’ mard ke age [or dge mard 
ke], ‘in front of the man.’ 


84. Rule 3.—The genitive noun takes 42 when the other 
noun is feminine, whatever its case, and whether singular or 
any case or form but the nominative used adverbially). Examples, 
plural. (Also, whch the other noun is a feminine substantive in 
murd ki beti [or bett mard ki}, ‘the daughter of the man,’ mard 
ki beti-dn [or beft-dn mard ki], ‘the daughters of the man,’ mard 
ki beti se [or bett se mard kt}, ‘from the daughter of the man,’ 
mard ki beti-on se, ‘from the daughters of the man,’ shahr ki 
taraf, ‘towards (in the direction of) the city.’ 

85, Note.—The Persian genitive is sometimes used in Hindwstanf, and is 


formed ‘by putting the vowel ¢, or sometimes ¢, in the place of the English 
of,’ as indicated at r. 28. 


ADJECTIVES. 


86. Adjectives ending in d@ change this termination to e or 4, 
according tb the number, gender, or case of the substantive they 
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qualify; the rule being the same as for kd, ke, kt (see rr. 82 
84); as, bard, -re, -ri, ‘ great.’ 


87. Some adjectives, however, ending in ¢ of Arabic and Persian origin 
remain unchanged ; as, ddnd, wise.’ 


88. All other adjectives remain unchanged ; as, pak mard, ‘a 
pure man,’ or ‘pure men, pdk ’aurat, ‘a pure woman,’ pdk 
’auraten, ‘pure women,’ ziydda raunagq, ‘ excessive beauty.’ 


89. The particle sd, used to express resemblance and intensity, is changeable 
(like adjectives ending in «) to se and sé, according to the rule for Jyi, he, (rr. 
82-84): thus, th sd ddmi, ‘a man like you,’ pari si ’aurat, ‘a fairy-like 
woman,’ dahut se ghore, ‘a great many horses,’ 


90. Observe.—Sd governs the genitive case cither expressed or understood; 
when ka is expressed, kd sd, (‘like that of’) will follow the rule for the changes 
of 8d. . 


, 91. The ordinals up to fourth change thcircfinal ¢ according to ‘the same 
rule. The termination dz, which marks the remaining ordinals, is changeable 
to en and én on the same principle. 


, 92. Bdydn ‘left’ (not ‘right’) follows the same rule. 

. 98. Adjectives generally precede their substantives. But in 
Persian phrases the vowel 7 or sometimes e (called zzdfat) is used 
to connect an adjective with a substantive, in which case the 
adjective comes last ; as zubdn-t-shirin, ‘a swéet tongue,’ khiydl-i- 
kham, ‘a vain idea,’ jawan-1-khibsurat, ‘a beautiful youth.’ The 
vowel ¢ is used after a noun ending in d or %: as, bald-e-ndgahani, 
‘a sudden calamity,’ ri-e-zebd, ‘a bcautiful face.’ 

94. Adjectives, when they precede their substantives, do not 
take the plural terminations dz, en, on; thus, gor? larkt-dn, ‘ fair 
girls’ (not gort-an larki-dn); khib kitdben, ‘fine books’ (not 
khisben kitdben) ; gore larkon ne, ‘by fair boys’ (not gorot larkon 
ne); atse achchhe kdmon se, ‘from such good deeds.’ 

95. But when the adjective comes last, it may sometimes 
(especially in poetry) assume the plural terminations; as, rdten 
bhari-dn, ‘tedious nights,’ kothri-dn bahut unchi-dn, ‘ very lofty 
rooms.’ : 
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96. The following table exemplifies the preceding rules: 


a 


gord larkda 
‘a fair boy.’ 


i‘ ’ 


bard mard, 
‘a great man.’ 


khib larkd, 

‘a fine boy.’ 

kdld sd ghora, 
‘adblackish horse.’ 
dnd mard, 

‘a wise man.’ 


ddnd mard, 
‘ wise men.’ 


ddnd mard ko, 

*to a wise man.’ 

us ka s% jism, 

‘a body like that of 
his.’ 


pahla mard, 
‘the first man.’ 


pdnchwan laykd, 
‘the fifth boy.’ 
6 


e€ 


gore larke ko, 
‘to a fair boy.’ 
gore larke, 
“fair boys.’ 
gore larkon kd, 


‘of fair boys.’ 


bare mard kd, 
‘of a great man.’ 


bare mara, 
‘great men.’ 
© 


bare mardon par, 
‘on great men.’ 


khub larke, 
‘fine boys.’ 


kdle se ghore par, 
‘on a blackish horse.’ 


us ke se jism ko, 
‘to a body like that 
of his.’ 


dusre mara ko, 
‘to the second man.’ 


chhatwen larke ko, 
‘to the sixth boy.’ 


i 


gort larki, 

‘a fair girl.’ 

gort larki-dn, 
‘fair girls.’ 

gori larki-on kd, 
‘of fair girls,’ 
bari hitdb ka, 

‘of a large book,’ 
bari kitdaben, 
‘large books.’ 


bari kitabon men, 
‘in large books.’ 


khicb larki, 
‘a fine girl.’ 


kali si ghori-dn, 


‘blackish mares,’ 


Hatim ki si sakhdwat, 

‘liberality like that of 
Hatim.’ 

tisri randi, 

‘the third woman.’ 

sdtwin larki, 


‘the seventh girl.’ 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES, 

97. The termination of adjectives undergoes no change to ex- 
press comparison. Ail that is required is to put the noun sub- 
stantive or pronoun in the ablative case; thus, us se achchhd, 
‘better than that,’ sulk yang se achchhi hat, ‘ peace is better than 
war,’ wuh sultdn se bard hai, ‘he is greater than a king:’ see 
syntax, r. 368. 

98, Sometimes the adverbs ziydda and aur (meaning ‘more’ are es to 
the adjective, as in English. 


99. The superlative degree may be expressed by sad se; as, sab 80 ae 
‘greatest of all’ (‘than all greater’). 
100. Sometimes the adjective is doubled; as, achchhd achchha, ‘ very good.’ 
101. The Persian terminations tar and tarin and the Arabic prefix a@ are oc- 
casionally used; as, khub-tar or ahksan, ‘more beautiful,’ khub-tarin or ahsan, 
“most beautiful.’ Similarly, dihéar, bihktarin, ‘better, ‘ best.’ 


PRONOUNS. 
102. In Hindustanf{, pronouns have no difference of form to ex- 
press difference of gender. They differ only in number and 


person ; thus: 
FIRST PERSON. 


103. Main, I. 
Nom. Sing. Main, I. Nom. Plural. Ham, we. 
pre Main ne, by me. Agent. Ham ne, or hamon ne, 
by us. 
Gen. Jferd, or mere, or mert Gen. Hamadrd, or hamdre, or 
(mujh ka, etc.), of me, my. hamari, of us, our. 
Dat. Acc. Muh ko, or mujhe, to Dat. Acc. Ham ko, or hamen, 
me, me. us. 
Ab. MMujh se, from me, Ab. Ham se, from us. « 
Loc. Muh men, in me. Loc. Ham men, 0 us. 
104. SECOND PERSON. 
Tu, Thou. 
iw Sing. Zu, or tain, thou. Nom. Plural. Zum, you. 
Agent, Zu ne by thee. Agent. Zum ne, or tumhon ne, 


by you. 


Gen. Terd, or tere, or tert (tujh 
ka, etc.), of thee, thy. 


Dat. Acc. Tah ko, or tujhe, to 
thee, thee. 


Ab. Zujh se, from thee. 

Loc. Zujh men, in thee. 

Voc. Az tu, O thou. 
105. 


Gen. Zumhadrd, or tumhare, or 
tumhari, of you, your. 


Dat. Acc. Tum ko, or tumhen, to 
you, you. 


Ab. Tum se, from you. 
Loc. Zum men, in you. 
Voc. At tum, O ye. 


THIRD PERSON. 


. Wuh, He, she, it, that. 


that. 


< Sing. Wuh, he, she, it, 
Agent. Us ne, by him. 


Gen. Ue kd, or ke, or ki, of him, 
of her, his, etc. 


Dat Acc. Us ko, use, to him, 
him, her, etc. 
Ab. Us se, from him, from her, 


etc. 
Lot. Us men, in himyin her, ete. 


106. Yih, He, 
Nom. Sing. Yeh, he, she, it, 
this. 
Agent. Is ne, by him, by her, 
by this, ete. 
Gen. Js kd, or ke, or Xf, of him, 
of ltr, etc. 
Dat. Acc. Js ko, or i to him, 
to her, ete. 
Ab. Js se, from him, from her, 
from this, etc. 
Loc. Js men, in him, in her, in 
this, etc.’ 


Nom. Plural. We, or wuh, 
they, those. 


Agent. Un ne, or unhon ne, 
by them, etc. 


Gen. Un ka, or ke, or ki, or 
unh ka, etc., or unhon ka, etc., 
of them, etc. 

Dat. Acc. Un ko, or unken, or 
unhon ko, to them, them, etc. 

Ab. Un se, or them, etc. 


Loc. Un men, in them, etc. 


she, it, this. 


Nom. Plural. Ye, or yth, they, 
these. 

Agent. In ne, or inhon ne, by 
them, etc. 


Gen. Jn kd, or ke, 
them, etc. : 

Dat. Acc. Jn ko, or tnhen, or 
inhon ko, to them, ete. 


Ab. Jn se, from them, ete. 


or kt, of 


Loc. Jn men, in them, ete. 
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107. Observe that the first and second pronouns may add either 
-rdé or -re or -rt for their gen. sing., and either -drd or -dre or -aré 
for their gen. pl., according to the rule for the use of kd, ke, ki, 
in the declension of nouns (see rr. 82-84). In the dat. and acc. 
they may add either ¢ or ko for the sing., and either en or ko 
or on ko for the plural. Sometimes / is added to the prono- 
minal base in the plural before the postpositions and before 
on. When oz is used, the plural pronoun, which may otherwise 
stand for the singular, gencrally, but not always, has a plural 
meaning. : 

108. Observe that the forms mera, terd, etc., are rather pronoun 
adjectives, used like our English ‘my,’ ‘thy,’ our,’ etc., and that 
muh ka, tuyh kd, are the proper forms of the genitive, though 
thay rarely appear except in poctry, er when the pronoun is 
separated from kd (the sign of the genitive case) by another 
word, or rarely before adverbs governing the genitive; thus, 
merd betd, ‘my son;’ but mujh kam-bakht kd, ‘of me ill-fated,’ 
mujh pas (for mujh ke pds), ‘near me.’ So also the sign of the 
agent (ne) is added to the nominative forms main and ti, and not 
to mujh and tujh, unless the ne be separated from its pronoun'py 
another word; thus, main ne, ‘by me,’ but mujh kam-bakht ng, 
‘by me the ill-fated.’ 


¢ 109. The nominative form of the pronouns wih, yih, jo, so, etc., are occa- 
sionally used as accusative cases. Vo, meaning ‘he,’ ‘that,’ ‘they,’ ‘those,’ 
is sometimes used for wah; and both wah and yzh, though said to be singular, 
may be used as plurals. 


110. The rclative pronoun which answers to ‘who,’ ‘which,’ 
in English, is jo or jaun (nominative singular and pkural). 
The cases of this relative pronoun are formed exactly like those 
of yth at r. 106, the only difference being that the letter 7 is put 
before cach; thus, gen. sing. yzs kd, gen. pl. jin ka, dat. and ace. 
sing. jis ko or jise, and so on. 


, 111. Note.—The relative jo is sometimes joined to Aoi and kuchs to express 
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the English ‘whoever,’ ‘whatever,’ etc.; thus, jo ‘o/, ‘ whoever, ‘ whosoever,” 
jo kuchh, ‘ whatsoever.’ 


112. The pronoun used in asking a question, like ‘who?’ 
‘which?’ in English, is aun (nominative singular and plural), 
In forming its cases we have merely to put & for the 7 of the 
relative at r. 106 ; thus, kis kd, kin kad, ete. 

113. Another useful pronoun, Ayd, used like ‘what?’ ‘how?’ 
makes kdahe kd, kahe ko, etc. Xyd may be used with plural 
nouns, but has no plural cases. 

114. Ip, English the pronouns ‘he,’ ‘that,’ ‘they,’ ‘those,’ 
‘that same,’ are uscd correlatively to the relative pronouns 
‘who,’ ‘which,’ ‘whoever,’ ‘whatever,’ etc. In Hindustanf 
the pronoun often used corrclatively to jo is wuh, at r. 105; but 
the proner correlative to jo is so or ¢aun for the nominative sing. 
or plural (the cases being formed by putting ¢ before the cases of 
yth) ; thus, tis ka, tin kd, ete. 

Note.—The pronoun correlativo to yo often comes in Hinddstfnt in the latter 


part of the sentence; thus, the English scntence, ‘I will do that which you 
’ order,’ would be in Hinddstani, ‘whatever you order, that same will I do.’ 


115. The pronoun which answers to the English ‘self,’ in 

Hiralustani is dp (ngminative singular and plural), and this word 
dp may equally stand for ‘myself,’ ‘thyself,’ ‘himself,’ ‘ them- 
selves,’ etc.; thus, mai dp, ‘I myself ;’ dp dyd, ‘he himself has 
come,’ dp de, ‘they themselves have come.’ 
\ 116. The genitive case of dp, ‘self,’ is apnd or apne, or apni 
(never apna or ap kd); and the accusative used in books is either 
apne tain or dp ko. For the ablative and locative, dp se and ap 
men are found; and in the plural a phrase dyas men 1s common, 
to express ‘among themselves.’ : 

117. But of all forms of this pronoun, the genitive apnd 
(changed to apne or apni, according to the rules for ka, ke, kt, see 
rr. 82-84) is the most useful, and may equally stand for any of 
the adjective pronouns, ‘my,’ ‘thy,’ ‘his,’ ‘our,’ ‘your,’ ‘ their,’ 
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when they refer to the nominative of the sentence. In English we 
often apply the word ‘own’ in the same manner to all the per- 
sons; thus, us ne apnd kam kiyd, ‘he did his own work ;’ whereas 
us ne us kd kdm kiydé would mean ‘he did his work’ (meaning 
some other person’s work). So again, main apni khushi se, ‘I 
of my own free will;’ wuh apne ghar men gayd, ‘he went into 
his own house.” Whereas to express ‘my,’ ‘ thy,’ ‘ his,’ ‘our,’ 
‘your,’ ‘their,’ when they do not refer to the nominative of the 
sentence, the genitive case of the personal pronouns must rlways 
be used; as, ‘he went into my house,’ wuh mere ghar men gayd ; 
‘I did your work,’ main ne tumhard kam kiyd. 

118. The learner must be most careful not to confound the 
pronoun dp, ‘sclf,’ ‘ oneself,’ ‘one’s own,’ used in the manner 
just described, with another dp, calicd tho honorific pronoun 
(because used like the English ‘your honour,’ ‘ your worship,’ 
‘your highness,’ ‘your lordship,’ ‘ your majesty,’ ‘you, sir,’ to 
show respect in addressing a person of rank). The genitive case 
of this last dp is dp kd, ke, ki, not apna, ne, ni; thus, ap ke 
tawajjuh se, ‘by the favour of your honour.’ The accusative 
is dp ko, ablative dp se, agent dp ne. It is often used without 
intending much respect, in the same manner as in English we 
say, ‘sir.’ 

119. Note.—The plural of the pronouns may often be used for the singular 
out of respect; but it does not always follow that, because the plural is used 
for the singular, any real respect is intended. In fact, the singular of the pro- 


nouns is scldom used at all, except in addressing the Deity and in speaking of 
onc’s self. So in English, we use you for thou and thee. 


120, Although it is a mark of good taste to use matn in speakingoof one’s 
self, yet hanfin Hindtstani constantly means ‘I,’ not ‘we.’ To mark the 
plural, the word log, ‘people,’ is often added; thus, ham log, ‘we people,’ 
meaning simply ‘we,’ and tum log, ‘ you people,’ meaning ‘you.’ In the same 
way, without implying respect, wn me, in ne, constantly mean ‘by him,* not 
‘py them,’ whereas unhon ne, unhon ka, unhon ko, tnhon ne, etc. are the forms 
more in use for the plural, and are not used for the singular unless respect is 
intended. 
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121. It may be taken as a general rule, that, in addressing 
equals as well as superiors, the honorific dp of r. 118 should 
be used. In speaking to inferiors, or to servants, the plural 
tum, ‘you,’ should always be used. Indeed, it would be as 
unusual to use ¢u in such cases, as if would be to say ‘ thou’ in 
English. 


122. In addressing God, however, the singular ¢&, ‘ thou,’ is 
always used in Hindustani. 


. 123. In? speaking of one’s self, the singular mazn, ‘I,’ should 
be used rather than ham, ‘we.’ It is bad taste to apply the 
plural to one’s self even in speaking to servants. 


” 124. In addressing gentlemen and superiors, such words as 
sahib, khuddwand, ete. (like our English ‘sir,’ ‘your honour,’ 
etc.), are as common as dp; and just as in England we speak of 
ourselves as ‘your humble servant,’ ‘your obedient servant,’ 
‘your faithful servant,’ etc., so a Hindu, instead of saying ‘I,’ 
often speaks of himsclf as guldm, ‘your slave,’ fidwi, ‘your 
faithful one,’ banda, ‘your devoted slave,’ ete. Observe. Jt ts 
mosisimportant to stugy these points, if we wish to speak politely, 
and not give offence needlessly. 


125. There are one or two indefinite useful pronouns in Hin- 
dustanf, such as kot, ‘any one,’ ‘some one,’ kuchh, ‘some,’ 
‘any, ‘anything;’ the former being generally applied to per- 
sons, and the latter to things. Auch, however, may now and 
then be used for persons as well as things. These two pronouns 
are charged, the first (kot) to Aust, and the second (kuchh) to 
kisi, in the cases singular, but in the plural hoz and kuchh stand 
for all forms. They are sometimes used like our ‘a,’ ‘an,’ ‘a 
certain ;’ thus, kist gdnw men, ‘in a certain village ;’ kot larka, 
‘a certain boy.’ Ek, ‘one,’ is used in the same way; thus, ek 
badshah, ‘a certain king.’ 
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126. TABLE OF PRONOUNS AS EXPLAINED 
SINGULAR, 
NOM. GEN. pat. & acc. ABL. LOC. AGENT. 
‘1? main me-rd, mujh-ko mujh-se main -ne 1 
-7e, Ti, mivjh~e mujh-men 
mujh kd,etc.| mere ta-in 
‘thou’ tuor j|te-rd,-re,-ri| tujh-ko tujh-se tive ™ 2 
tain tujh kd, ete.| tujh-e tijh-men 
‘he, she,’ wuh us-kd, us-ko US-BE us-ne 3 
‘that, it.’ -ke, -ki, or| us-e us-men 
wis-kd,etc. 

toe , 4 
‘he, she,’ yih ts-kd, ts-ko 18-Se 1s-ne 
‘this, it.’ -ke, -ki is-e is-men 
‘ who,’ jo or jis-ka, jis-ko Jis-se Jis-ne 5 
relative. jaun ~ke, -ki | fis-e jis-men 
‘he, that same,’} so or tis-kd, tis-ko tis-se tis-ne 6 
correlative. taun ~ke, -ki tis-e tis-mmen P 
‘who >’ kaun | kis-ka, kis-ho his-se kis-ne 7 
* what?’ -ke, -ki kis-e kis-men 
‘what ?’ kya kihe-kd, | kdhe-ko | kahe-se kahe-ne 8 
for things ake, ~hi kahe-men 
‘any one,’ ko-t kisi-ka, kisi-ko kisi-se kisi-ne 9 
‘some one.’ ~ke, -ki kist-men 
‘some,’ kuchh | kisi-kd, | kisi-ko kisi-se kisi-ne 10 
‘anything,’ -ke, -ki Kist-men a 
‘any.’ 
‘you Sir,’ dp dp-kd, dp-ko dp-se ap-ne 11 
‘your Honour’ ~-ke, ~ki ap-men 
‘self,’ dp ap-nd, apne ta-in | dp-se 12 
‘one's self,’ -ne, -ni up-ko apne-se |. .sseveee 
‘one’s own.’ apne-ko dp-men 

} 
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IN THE PRECEDING RULES, 
































































































































PLURAL. 
NOM. GEN, pat. & Acc. ABL. LOC. AGENT. 
1 | ham ham-ard, ham-ko ham-se ham-ne 
-dre, -dri ham-en hamon-se hamon-ne 
hamon-ko ham-men 
2 | tum tumh-crd, tum-ko tum-se tum-ne 7 
’ -dre, -dri tumh-en tumhon-se tuinhon-ne | 
> tunhon-ko tum-men } 
NIT, AREER ANIY | crmincretCLRAERN SRAR REI SNe ee ( 
3 | we * | un-hd, -ke,-ki | un-ko UN-8e uUn-Ne | 
wuh unh-hkd, cte. unh-en unhon-se unhon-ne 
unhon-d, etc. | unhon-kv Un MEN | 
Se I ee SHka eae ee ana 
4 | ye tn-kd, -ke, -ki | én-ko 11+ SE tn-nE 
"| yth inh-ka, ete. mh-en inhon-se inhon-ne 
tnhon-kd, etc. | inhon-ko im=-men 
6 | yo or jin-kd, -ke, -hi | jin-ko jin-se sin-ne 
jaun Jinh-ka, ete. jinh-en Jjinhon-se Jinhon-ne 
Jinhon-kd, ete. | jinhon-ko Jun-men 
tin-hd, -ke, -ki | tin-ko tin-se tin-ne 
—— a omermeteemermmesie | 
7 Ly , , ° e . | 
kaun kin-kd, -ke, -ki| kin-ko kin-se kin-ne 
8 kyd @eeeeeceoeveeeene @eneesegeeoenen SGevpeseoeeseeseoee e8teeseeeens 
9 ko-t or 2000S Betsrecee OS eevees sek @aaeetesegeesee Geeaeenetose 
ka-i 
f 
10 | 
kuchh CeGeetsseessere eee @eeeneesee Ceeessesegneeese C0000 conned | 
é 
11 
dp eeeaeeeeosse8eed eesoeevessee S@eeueestsespesvetvse eeseeteeteee 
12 dp evecvcesesenese evvecsaceces adpas men, evescoeccuse 


‘among themselves’ 
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> 127. Sab, ‘all, may take the termination Aon when it stands by itself (as 
sabhon ne, ‘ by all,’), but when used with a substantive it is indeclinable. 


128. Some useful adjectives in d (changeable to ¢ and 7 by rule 86), ex- 
pressive of similitude and quantity, are formed from the pronouns yih, wuh, 
Kaun, jaun, and taun, as follows: azsd, ‘ this-like,’ ‘such-like,’ ‘such;’ dnd, 
‘this much,’ ‘so many’ (dtne men, ‘in the meanwhile’); waztsd, ‘ that-like,’ 
“such ;’ ufnd, ‘that much ;’ Aadsd, ‘what-like?’ ‘in what manner?’ ‘how ®’ 
kitnd, ‘how many >’ jaisd, ‘ which-like,’ ‘in the manner which,’ ‘ as ;’ jttnd, 
‘as many ;’ tatsd, ‘such-like,’ ‘so;’ tstnd, ‘so many.’ 

129. The following words have a pronominal signification: aur, ‘ other,’ 
‘more ;’ dusrd, ‘another ;’ donon, ‘both;’ ka-é,‘some;’ ka-é ek, ‘several ;’ 
har, ‘every.’ 7 3 

. 
VERBS. 
130. AUXILIARY TENSES. 


(Anomalous formations derived from ho-nd, ‘ to be,’ see r. 173.) 
» 


Present. 
main hin, ‘I am.’ ham hatn, ‘ we are.’ 
th hat, ‘thou art.’ tum ho, ‘you are.’ 
wuh hat, ‘he,’ ‘she,’ or ‘itis.’ we hain, ‘they are.’ 
Past. 

matin tha, ‘I was.’ ham the, ‘we were.’ 
tu tha, ‘thou wast.’ tum the, ‘you were.’ 
wuh thd, ‘he,’ or ‘it was.’ we the, ‘they were.’ 

Fem. main thi, etc. Fem. ham thin, etc. 


~ 131. The above tenses are not only auxiliary to the complete conjugation of 
all verbs, but are also used as substantive tenses, for the most gencral expres- 
sion of mere existence, 

CONJUGATION. 


132. Obscrve, that verbs are inflected according to the gender 
of their governing nouns, and that, as a general rule, when the 
masculine singular ends in d, the masculine plural ends in e, 
the feminine singular in 4, and the feminine plural in im or 
sometimes 4-dn. 

183. The infinite or verbal noun ends in nd; as, bol-nd, ‘to 
speak.’ This nd is changeable to ne, like substantive in d of the 
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second declension (r. 64), and is declined with the postpositions 
kd, ke, ki, ko, etc., like other nouns. It is also changeable to 
ni for the singular, and niz or nf-dz for the plural, to agree with 
feminine nouns. 

134. The root (which also stands for the 2nd sing. imperative) 
is formed by rejecting the nd of the infinitive; as, dol. 
. 135. The present participle is formed by adding ¢u to the 
root; as, bol-td, ‘speaking.’ 
- 13€ Observe.—This ¢¢ is only used for the masc. sing. It is changeable 


to 7 for the masc. plural, to ¢é for the fem. sing., and to ¢inor ti-dn for the 
fem. plural. 


, 137. The past participle is formed by adding d to the root; 
aa bol-d, ‘ spoken.’ 


» 138. Shane —This « is only used for the mase. sing. It is changeable 
to e for the masc. plural, to ? for the fem. sing., and to fx or é-dn for the 
fem. plural. 


139 A. Three tenses come from the root, viz., 1. the aorist 
often used as a potential, subjunctive, conditional, or future 
indefinite; 2. the future, and 3. the imperative (with the 
respectful forms of the last two). These three are the only 
tenses which take tarminations, properly so called; the tenses 
under B. and C. being formed with the participles and auxiliaries. 
The terminations are, 


1. For the aorist, sing. un, e, e; pl. en, 0, en. 
future masc. ungd, egd, egu; enge, oge, enge. 

2— ou fem. ungt, egr, egi; engin,* ogin, engin.* 
respectful fut. «yegd, etc., fem. cyegt, etc. 


3. imperative, un, root, €; en, 0, en. 
respectful imp. tye, pl. cyo.t 


* Observe.—The last x may be dropped; thus, engi. Observe also, that 
gi-dn may be substituted for gn throughout the plural of the future feminine. 

+ In the Bdg o Bahar a form farmatyen from farmd-nd and bhil jdiyen 
from 4hul jd-nd occurs, which may be regarded as the 8rd person plural of the 
respectful imperative, or perhaps of a respectful form of the aorist. 
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140 B. Three common tenses come from the present participle, 
viz., 1. the present indefinite (sometimes used as a conditional), 
2. the present definite, and 3. the imperfect. 

141 C. Three from the past participle, viz., 1. the perfect 
indefinite, 2. the perfect definite, and 3. the pluperfect. 

Six other uncommon tenses are given at r. 178. 


TRANSITIVE OR ACTIVE VERBS. 

142. Transitive verbs, if the root end in a consonant, are con- 
jugated like mdr-nd, ‘to strike ;’ and if the root end wi a vowel, 
like buld-nd, ‘to call.’ 


143. Obscrve the peculiarity which distinguishes them from intransitives 
at r. 156:—that in the past tenses, formed by the past participle (see C. 
p- 40), a kind of passive construction is required; that is to say, the nomina- 
tive is changed into an agent with me, and the object of the verb then 
becomes the nominative, the past participle agreeing with it in gender and 
number. 


144. Sometimes, however, the object takes xo, in which case the past par- 
ticiple remains unchanged, being uscd as it were impersonally ; thus, larke ne 
larki mari, ‘by the boy the girl was beaten,’ or larke ne larhi ko mard, ‘there 
was a beating by the boy to the girl.’ 

145. TRANSITIVES ENDING IN CONSONANTS. 

Model, mAn-nA, ‘to strike.’ 
Infinitive and verbal noun, mdr-nd, ‘to strike,’ mdrne kd, 
-ke, -ki, ‘ of striking,’ etc. 
A. Root and 2nd sing. imperative, mdr, ‘strike thou.’ 
B. Present participle, mar-td, f. mdr-tt, pl. mar-te, f. mdr-tin, 
‘ striking.’ 
C. Past participle, mar-d, f. mar-t, pl. mar-e, f. mar-in, ‘struck.’ 
- 144 * A. Three tenses from the root. 
1. Aorist. 
[Add to the root the terminations un, ¢, 6; en, 0, en. ] 
main mdr-tn, ‘I may strike.’ ham mdr-en, ‘we may strike.’ 
tu mdr-e, ‘thou mayest strike.’ tum mdr-o, ‘ye may strike.’ 
wuhmar-e, ‘he may strike.’ we mar-en, ‘they ‘may strike.’ 
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2. Future, ‘I will strike.’ 


[Add to the last g¢ for the masc. and gi for the fem. sing., ge for 
the masc. and gin or giydn for the fem. plural. | 


f. f. 
main mdr-in-gd (-gt) ‘I will strike.’ ham mdr-en-ge (-gin)* 
tu mdr-e-gd (-g?) tum mdr-o-ge (-gin) 
wuh mdr-e-gd (-gt) we mdr-en-ge (-gin) 


3. Imperative, ‘strike.’ 
[Thesamn as 1, except in the 2nd sing., where the root stands 


alone. | 
main mdr-tin, ‘let me strike.’ ham mdr-en, ‘let us strike.’ 
tu mdr, ‘strike thou.’ tum mdr-o, ‘strike ye.’ 


wuh mér-e, ‘let him strike” we mdr-en, ‘let us strike.’ 
Respectful impcrative, “be pleased to strike,’ sing. mdr-tye, pl. 
mar-tyo, fut. ‘ will be pleased to strike,’ mdr-dyegd, ete. 


» 147, B. Three tenses from the present participle. 
1. Present indefinite, ‘I strike or would strike;’ ‘(if) I had 


struck.’ 

" fs f. 
main mar-ta (-tt) ham mar-te (-tin) 
ti mar-td (-t2) tum mar-te (-tin) 
wuh mar-ta (-ti) we mar-te (-tin) 


2. Present definite, ‘I strike or am striking.’ 


main mar-tda hin (-t hin) ham mér-te hain (-t hain)t 
th »wmar-ta har (-te har) tum mar-te ho (-ti ho) 
wuh mar-td har (-tt hat) we mér-te hain (-ti hain) 


* Mdren-gi may be used for mdren-gin. 

+ The anxiliary ending in a nasal, it is not usual to add n to the participle, 
as in the present indefinite, but forms like mdrtin hain, mdrtin thin, may be 
found in books. 


a 
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8. Imperfect, ‘I was striking.’ 


f. f. 
main mar-td tha (-t2 thi) ham mar-te the (-tt thin) 
ti mdr-ta tha (-t2 thi) tum mar-te the (-ti thin) 
wuh madr-ta tha (-t2 thi) we mdadr-te the (-t2 thin) 


148. C. Three tenses from the past participle. 
1. Perfect indefinite, ‘I struck.’ 


main ne mar-d * ham ne mar-a* 
th ne — tum ne — ¢ 
us ne — unhon net — 


2. Perfect definite, ‘I have struck.’ 
[Same as the last, with the auxiliary: hat,-or with hain when the 








object is plural. 
main ne mar-a hat * ham ne mar-d hai * 
th ome tum ne 
us = ne unhon net —— 


3. Pluperfect, ‘I had struck.’ 


[Same as 1. with the auxiliary thd, or with the or tht or sin 
according to the number and gender of the object. | 








main ne mar-d tha * ham ne mar-a tha * 
tu one tum ne 
use —— unhon net —— 


* The above forms only hold good when the object is masc. sing. When 
the object is masc, pl. the forms will be mar-e, mdr-e hain, mdr-e the, respec- 
tively; when fem. sing. mar-i, mar-i hai, mdr-é thé ; when fem. pl. ndr-in, 
mir-i hain, naér-t thin: thus, ‘I struck the boy,’ main ne larkd mdr-d ; ‘T 
struck the boys,’ main ne larke mdr-e ; ‘I struck the girl,’ main ne larki mari : 
‘I struck the girls,’ main ne larki-dn marin or mdridn. But when ko is added 
to the object, then the past participle remains unchanged; thus, main ne larki 
ko mdr-d. 

- + Unhon ne is the common form for the plural, the form un ne being gene- 
rally used for the singular, to denote respect. 


he 
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Conjunctive participle, ‘having struck.’ 
mdr, mar-e, mar-ke, mar-kar, mar-karke, mar-karkar. 
Adjective participles. 
Present, mdr-td hi-d (f. mdr-ti hi-2; pl. or inflected, mdr-te 
- hi-e; f. mdr-tt hi-in) ‘ striking.’ 
Past, mdr-d hi-d (f. mdr-i hi-t; pl. or inflected, mdr-e hi-e ; 
f. mar-t hi-in) ‘ stricken.’ 
Adverbial participle. 
mar,-te ht, ‘immediately on striking,’ ‘in the act of striking’ 
v Noun of agency. 
, marne-wald, ‘a beater,’ ‘one who beats.’ 


149. Useful transitive verbs conjugated like mdr-nd : 


khol-na, ‘to ope.’ * pakar-nd, ‘to seize.’ 
puchh-nd, ‘to ask.” ddl-nd, ‘to throw.’ 
rakh-nd, ‘ to place.’ dekh-nd, ‘ to sce.’ 
kut-nd, ‘to cut.’ nikdl-nd, ‘ to take out.’ 
likh-nd, to write.’ chah-nd, ‘to desire.’ 
bhej-nd, ‘ to send.’ sun-nd, to hear.’ 


‘ TRANSITIVE VERBS ENDING IN VOWELS. 

150. Observe. —Transitives ending in vowels only differ from those ending 
in censonants* by requiring the insertion of y before the ¢ of the past par- 
ticiple, and the optional insertion of « before the termination e and en of the 
aorist (or potential), future, and imperative; thus, dudd-nd, ‘to call,’ makes 
buld-y-d in the past participle ; and dhond, ‘to wash,’ becomes dhoyd. As to 
the insertion of w, see middle of next page. 

151. Model, nu1A-nA, ‘ to call.’ 

Infinitive and verbal noun, buld-nd, ‘to call,’ buld-ne kd, -ke, 
» -ki, ‘of calling,’ etc. 
A. Root and 2nd sing. imperative buld, ‘call thou.’ 
B. Present participle, buld-ta, f. buld-t2, pl. buld-te, f. buld-tin, 
‘ calling.’ 
C. Past participle, buld-y-d, f. buld-t, pl. buld-e, f. buld-in, ‘called.’ 


* But karnti, although ending in a consonant, makes Aiyd, irregularly. 
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199. Rules for converting neuter verbs into actives or causala, 

and into double causals. 

Observe, in the following lists some active verbs (marked v.a.) 
are included under the head of ncuters. These are made doubly 
active or simply causal by the same affixes which are employed 
to make neuter verbs active. 

200. Rule I.—To form an active or causal verb ont of a neuter, 
add long ¢ to the root; and to form a double causal, insert w 
before this long d@: thus, pak-nd, ‘to be cooked,’ ‘to ripen;’ 
pakd-nd, ‘to cook,’ ‘to make ripe;’ pahwad-nd, ‘to cause to cook,’ 


etc. 
201. 


a o 


NIUTER. 
uth-nd, ‘to rise up’ 
bach-nd, ‘to be saved’ 
ban-nd, ‘to be made’ 
bujh-ndé, ‘to be extinguished’ 
pahuneh-nd, ‘to arrive’ 
parh-nd, ‘to read’+ ~ 
patr-nd, ‘to swim’ 
jal-nd@, ‘to burn’ 
daurnd, ‘to run’ 
sun-nd, ‘to hear’» 
lag-nd, ‘to be applied’ 
mil-nd, ‘to be united’ 
hil-nd, ‘to move’ 


Other examples. 


ACIIVE 
OR CAUSAL. 


uthi-na 
bacha-né 
band-na 
bujhd-nd 
pahuncha-na 
parhd-na 
paird-nd 
gald-nd 
daurd-nd 
sund-na 
laga-nd 
mild-nd 


hild-nd 


DOURLB 
CAUSAL. 


uthwa-nd 
bachwa-na 
banwd-nd 
bujhwda-nd 
pahunchwd-nd 
parhwd-né 


jalwa-né 


sunwd-nd 
lagwd-nd 
milwa-né 
hilwd-nd 


202. N.B. Dissyllabic roots, enclosing a short @ in doth sylla- 
bles, drop this vowel from the second syllable in forming the 
active, but not necessarily in the double causal :— 


pakar-nd, ‘to seize’ 
chamak-nd, ‘to shine’ * 


samajh-nd (wa. ) ‘to understand’ 


pakrd-nd 
chamkd-nd 
samjha-né 


pakarwa-nd 


samajhwé-nd 
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ACTIVE DOUVUCLE 

NEUTER. OB CAUSAL. CAUSAL, 
sarak-nd, ‘to move’ sarkd-nd sarakwd-nd 
latak-nd, ‘to hang’ latka-nd latakwd-nd 


203. Rule II.—Monosyllabic roots of neuter verbs enclosing 
long vowels or diphthongs between two consonants gencrally sub- 
stitute a short vowel (7 being substituted for d, 2, and e; and « 


for % and o) before adding d to form actives, and before adding wd 
to form double causals; ex. gr.— 


bol-nd, ‘ to speak’ buld-nd bulwd-nd 
bhil-nd, ‘ to forget’ bhuld-na bhulwd-nd 
~ bhej-nd (v.a.), ‘to send’ bhijd-nd bhijwd-nd 
bhig-nd, ‘to be wet’ bhiga-nd * bhigwd-nd 
jag-nd, ‘to be awake’ jagu-nd ' jagwa-na 
dib-nd, ‘to drown’ dubd-na* dubwd-nd 
let-nd, ‘to lie down’ litd-nd litwa-nd 


204. Observe.—Roots ending in vowels, after shortening the 
final vowel, according to r. 203, generally add 7 to the root, 
which with d@ and wd makes /dé for causals, and lwd for double 


causals :— ‘ 
pi-nd (v.a.), ‘to drink’ _—pild-né pilwd-nd 
gi-nd, ‘to live’ jua-nd jilwa-na 
de-na (v.a.), ‘to give’ + dild-nd dilwd-nd 
dho-na (v.a.), ‘to wash’ dhuld-nd dhulwd-na 
ro-na, ‘to weep’ ruld-nd rulwd-nd 
8o-nd, ‘to sleep’ suld-nd sulwa-neé 
khd-né (v.a.) ‘to eat’ khild-né khilwdend 


205. Observe.—Nahd-né, ‘to bathe,’ drops the final vowel of 
the root before /d, but shortens it before dwd: thus, nahid-nd, ‘to 
cause to bathe,’ naha-lwd-nd, ‘to cause to be bathed.’ 


* These two neuter verbs have also the irregular active forms dubo-nu, ‘to 
immerse,’ and dhijyo-nd, ‘to make wet.’ 


T But de-nd, ‘to take,’ makes only diwd-nd. : 


6u 


206. Some roots ending in consonants add either d or Id: thus, 


baith-nd, ‘to sit’ bithd-na*® or bithla-nd 
dekh-nd (v.a.), ‘to see’ dikha-na or dikhla-nd 
sikh-nd (v.a.), ‘to learn’ stkha-nd or sikhid-na 


207. Kah-nd (v.a.), ‘to say,’ makes hahd-nd aud dahla-nd, ‘to 
cause to say,’ ‘to call;’ and is peculiar in allowing a neuter or 
passive sense to its causal: thus, kahd-td hai or dahld-td hat, “he 
is called.’ 


20& Rule III.—Roots of neuter verbs enclosing short vowels 
generally lengthen those vowels to form actives or causals; and 
in consequence of the lengthening of the radical vowel, dispense 
with the addition of d. In the double causal the radical vowel 
is not lengthened, and wa is therefore added :— 


ACTIVE DOUBLE 

NEUTER. OR CAUSAL. CAUSAL. 
bandh-na, ‘ to be tied’ bandh-wi bandhwi-nd 
wal-nd, ‘to be nourished’ pal-nd paled-na 
kat-na, ‘to be cut’ kat-na kaltwu-nd 
Khul-nd, ‘to open’ khol-nd = khulwd-nd 
ghul-na, ‘to diss8lve’ ghol-nad —syhulwd-na 
lad-nd, ‘to be loaded’ liid-nd ludwd-nd 
near-nd, ‘to die’ maér-nd = marwa-nd 
nikal-nd, ‘to come out’ nikdl-na = ntkalwa-na 


209. The following are anomalously formed : 


NEUTER, ACTIVE. DOUBLE CAUSAL, 
bik-nd, ‘to be sold’ bech-nd, ‘to sell’ bikwd-nd 
phat-nd? ‘to be torn’& = phar-nd or phard-nd ° 
phit-nd, ‘to be split’ phor-nd, ‘to split’ phurwd-nd 
tit-nd, ‘to be broken’ _—for-nd, ‘ to break’ turwa-nd 
chhut-nd, ‘to go off’ chhor-nd,* ‘to let off’  chhurwa-na 
rah-nd, ‘to remain’ rakh-nd,* ‘to place’ rakhwd-nd 








ea 





ae 


* Also baitMi-nu and baithal-nd 5 also chhurd-nd and rahha-nd. 
, 5 r 
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210. COMPOUND VERBS. 
Ist. From the root. 
Three kinds are formed from the root by prefixing an uncon- 
jugated root to a conjugated verb. 

211 A. InrenstvEs.—These are more forcible than a simple 
verb, and the peculiarity of them is that the unconjugated root, 
which comes first in the compound, conveys the main idca, whilst 
the conjugated verb at the end gencrally merges its own sense in 
that idea, but at the same time gives force to it, like an adverb 
or emphatic particle in English: thus— 

uthd-dend, ‘to set up.’ 

d-jand, ‘to come suddenly.’ 

ban-dnd, ‘to be performed,’ ‘ to succeed.’ 
ban-jdnd, ‘to be made,’ ‘to become.’ 
pi-jand or pi-lend, ‘to drink off or up.’ 
rakh-lend, ‘to lay by.’ 

rakh-dend, ‘to sct down,’ ‘to place.’ 
so-jand, ‘to go to slecp.’ 

kit-dalna, ‘ to cut off.’ 

kah-dend, ‘ to speak out.’ « 
kha-jand, ‘to eat up.’ 

kho-dend, ‘to squander away.’ 

gar-dena, ‘to bury.’ 

gir-parnd, ‘to fall down.’ 

gira-dend, ‘to throw down.’ 

le-jand, ‘to take or carry away,’ ‘ to convey.’ 
le-and, ‘to bring along.’ ‘ 
"le-lend, ‘to take hold of,’ ‘to seize.’ 
mar-dalnd, ‘ to kill outright.’ 

nikal-dend, ‘t6 turn out.’ 

ho-jand or ho-rahnda, ‘to become.’ 


212 B. Porenriats;—expressing ability to do anything. 
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Formed by prefixing an unconjugated root to the verb eak-nd, 
‘to be able:’ thus— 

ja-saknd, ‘ to be able to go.’ 

kar-saknd, ‘to be able to do.’ 

likh-saknd, ‘ to be able to write.’ 


213. They may also serve the purpose of a potential mood: 
thus, matin kar sak-td hin,‘ I can do.’ 

214 C. Cometrrives ;—expressing completion of an action. 
Formed by prefixing an unconjugated root to the verb chuk-nd, 
‘to be finished :’ thus— 

pt-chuknd, ‘to have done drinking.’ 

kha -chuknd, ‘to haye done eating.’ 

main kah-chuk-d, ‘1 have done saying,’ or ‘I have 
already said.’ 

215. They may also serve the purpose of a future perfect: 
thus, jab main lakh chukiungd, ‘when I shall have done writing,’ 
or ‘when I shall have written.’ 


2ndly. From the present participle. 

216 A. ContrnuatI?Es ;—expressing continuous action. Formed 
by joining a present participle to the verbs jd-nd, ‘to go,’ and 
rah-nd, ‘to remain.’ The present participle must agree with the 
nominative in gender and number: thus— 

bol-td jd-nd, ‘to go on speaking.’ 

parh-te ja-te hain, ‘ they go on reading.’ 

d-td ja-td rah-nd, ‘to keep coming and going.’ 
ro-ti rah-tt hat, ‘she goes on wecping.’ Pe 

217 B. SratisticaLs ;—cxpressing motion whilst in the state of 
doing anything. Formed by joining an inflected present parti- 
ciple to a verb of motion. The present participle must always 
be in the inflected state, the postposition men (denoting ‘in the 
state of’) baing understood: thus— 
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gd-te dtt hai, ‘she comes singing’ (i.e. ‘in the state of singing’). 
ro-le daur-td hat, ‘he runs weeping’ (i.e. ‘in a weeping condition’). 

218. Observe.—From the above description it is clear that 
Continuatives and Statisticals are not strictly compound verbs, 
but rather phrases in which the present participle is used either 
adjectively or adverbially. 


srdly. From the past participle. 


219. A. FrrquEentatives ;—expressing repeated or habitual 
action. Formed by joining an uninflected past participle to the 
tenses of the verb kar-na ; thus— 

d-yd kar-nd, ‘to make a practice of coming.’ 

d-yd jd-yd kar-td, ‘he keeps constantly coming and going.’ 

bol-d kar-ti hat, ‘she speaks frequently.’ 

ja-yd kar-nd, ‘to go frequently.’ 

ki-yd kar-nd, ‘ to do frequently.’ 

likh-a kar-nd, ‘to write frequently.’ 

220. Observe.—In the above and the next class of compound 
verbs the regular past participles jd-yd and mar-d are preferred 
to the usual ga-yd and mu-d. 

J 221 B. DrsrpERratives ;—expressing desire or wish. Formed 
by joining an uninflected past participle to the tenses of the verb 
chah-nd, ‘to wish:’ thus— 

likh-a chah-nd, ‘to wish to write.’ 

mar-d-chah-d, ‘he wished to die,’ or ‘ was about to die.’ 

mar-d chah-2, ‘she wished to die.’ : 
4 222. They may often express futurity, or the being about to 
do anything: thus, jd-yd chah-tt hai, ‘she wishes to go or is 
about to go,’ mar-d chah-ti hat, ‘she is about to die.’ 

223. By using the respectful form chdh-cye, the sense of obli- 
gation, necessity, or fitness,-is obtained ; thus, ham-hd ji-yd chah- 
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tye, ‘we must go,’ tum-ko dekh-d chdah-tye, ‘you ought to sce;’ 
bee syntax, r. 543. 

224. Observe.—Passive verbs are formed by prefixing any past 
participle to the tenses of the verb jd-nd, ‘to go,’ but the past 
participle is then changeable to agree with a plural or feminine 
nominative; see r. 166. 

225. Note, that a kind of intensive verb (generally implying 
‘motion’) may sometimes be formed from the past participle, 
agreejng with the nominative: thus, par-d phir-nd, ‘to prowl 
about,’ bhdg-d jau-nd, ‘to flee away,’ wuh chal-) ja-ti thi, ‘she was 
going along.’ 


COMPOUND VERBS FROM THE INFLECTED INFINITIVE. 


226. Three kinds of compound verbs are said to come trom the 
inflected infinitive, but these are rather phrascs than compound 
verbs. They are, 

227. Incertivrs, from an infinitive in xe joined to the verb 
lag-nd, ‘to begin;’ as, stkh-ne lay-a, ‘he began to learn,’ kah-ne 
lag-t, ‘she began tospeak:’ 

228. Permissivks,’from an infinitive in ve joined to the verb 
de-nd, ‘to give (leave) ;’ as, jd-ne de-nu, ‘to give leave to go,’ 
so-ne de-nd, ‘to give leave to sleep,’ wuh rah-ne de-ta hai, ‘he 
gives leave to remain :’ 

229. Acquisitives, from an infinitive in ne joined to the verb 
pa-nd, ‘to get (leave);’ as, ya-ne pd-nd, ‘to get leave to go,’ 
wuh bhag-ne pd-ta hai, ‘he gets leave to fice.’ 

230 <A kind of compound verb, called a Reiterative, is formed 
by joining together two verbs of nearly the same sense, and con- 
jugated in the same tenses throughout: thus, dekh-nd bhal-nd, 
‘to see.” It is usually restricted to the tenses of the participles, 
and is especially used in the conjunctive participle: thus, we bol- 
te chdl-te hain, ‘they converse,’ bagair dekhe bhale, ‘without 
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having seen,’ dho dhd-kar, ‘having washed thoroughly,’ jal bhun- 
kar, ‘having become inflamed,’ wuh ap-nd hisdb dekh-td parh-ta 
hai, ‘he is examining his accounts,’ phuslé phandld-kar, ‘having 
wheedled,’ jdn-bujh-kar, ‘having known and comprchended,’ 
‘wilfully,’ ‘purposely ;’ samjha bujhd-kar, ‘having explained 
or caused to understand.’ 

231. From the above description of compound verbs it is clear 
that they are really only five in number; viz. 1. Intensives, 2. 
Potentials, 8. Completives, 4. Frequentatives, 5. Desideratites. 


a 
NOMINALS. 


232. Nominals are very common, and are formed by joining a 
noun or adjective to a verb (usually har-né, ‘to do,’ or ho-nd, ‘ to 
be’): thus, tamdm kar-nd, ‘to complete;’ khard ho-nd, ‘to be 
ercct,’ ‘to stand;’ ‘hard kar-nd, ‘to make stand,’ ‘to stop;’ 
girt khart kar or gart ko khard kar, ‘stop the carriage ;’ jam’a 
ho-nd, ‘to be collected ;’ shurw’ ho-nd, ‘to commence ;’ mol le-nd, 
‘to purchase ;’ gota mdr-nd, ‘to dive;’ gota khd-nd, ‘to be 
dipped ;’ yad rakh-nd, ‘ to remember.’ 


233. IDIOMATIC REPETITION OF PARTICIPLES. 
batth-e bithd-e (men), ‘ sitting still.’ 
band banu-yd, ‘ready made.’ 
paka pakd-yd, ‘ready cooked.’ 
saj sajd-kar, ‘having completely prepared.’ 
kah-a kah-t, ‘altercation.’ 
xuir-d mar-t, ‘scufiling.’ 
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235. By adding ?, hi, hin (equivalent to ‘ very,’ ‘indecd,’ ‘ the 
same, ) to some of the preceding and to other pronouns, the 
following more emphatic pronouns and adverbs are formed :— 


yth-? or yah-2, ‘this same.’ In the oblique case 78-%. 

wuh-> or waht, ‘that same.’ In the oblique case us-é ; 
in pl. un-hin with hin: 
so, tum-hin, ‘ you yourself.’ 

ab-h?, ‘now,’ ‘at this very time.’ 

kab-hi or kab-hi, ‘ ever.’ . 

tab-hi, ‘at that very time.’ ‘ 

ya-hin or yi-hin, ‘exactly here,’ ‘in this place,’ ‘in this 
way.’ 

wu-hin or wa-hin, ‘exactly there,’ ‘in that place,’ ‘in that 
way.’ 

ka-hin, ‘whereabouts,’ ‘somewhere,’ ‘anywhere.’ 

aur ka-hin, ‘ elsewhere.’ 

yun-hin, ‘in this very way, time, or place.’ 

win-hin or won-hin or wo-hin or wuhin or unhin or unhin, ‘in 
that very way, time, or place,’ ‘thereupon,’ ‘immediately 
upon that.’ ° 

gon-hin, ‘as soon as.’ 

waisa-hi, ‘that same,’ ‘in the very same manner.’ 

kar is added to kAyiin: thus, 

kyunkar and kyunki, Show?’ ‘why?’ ‘because.’ 


236. By adding tak, ‘to’ and talak, ‘ until,’ the following com- 
pounds are obtained :— 


ab tak or ab talak, ‘ till now.’ 
kab tak, ‘ till when °?’ 

jab talak, ‘while,’ ‘as long as.” 
tab tak or tab talak, ‘ till then.’ 
yahdan tak, ‘to this degrce.* 
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237. By repeating some of the preceding adverbs useful com- 


pounds ure formed: thus, 


jon-ton or yaun taun or jon ton kar, ‘in some way,’ ‘by some 


means or other.’ 
kab-hi kab-hi, ‘ sometimes, 
jab kab-hi, ‘ whenever.’ 
jahan ka-hin, ‘wherever.’ 


‘rarely,’ ‘seldom.’ 


waise ka warsa or jaise kd tatsd, ‘such as before.’ 


238. 
ab, ‘now.’ 
achunak, ‘ suddenly.’ 
aj, ‘to-day.’ se 
dkhir or adkhir ko or dkhirash, 

‘at Inst.’ 
ds pds, ‘around,’ ‘on all sides.’ 
aur bh, ‘still more.’ 
bhi, ‘also,’ ‘ even.’ 
chupke, ‘secretly,’ ‘ privately.’ 
faqat, ‘only,’ ‘merely.’ 
gftraz, ‘in short,’ ‘in a word’ 
hamesha, ‘ always.’ 
as liye, ‘for this reason,’ ‘ there- 

tore.’ 
7s wdste, ‘on this account,’ 

‘ therefore.’ 
kabhi nahin, ‘ never.’ 
kab ke, ‘how long?’ 


239. 


andar, ‘ within.’ 


Other adverbs and adverbial compounds. 


kal, ‘yesterday,’ ‘to-morrow.’ 
kis waste, ‘why?’ 

mat,* ‘do not.’ 

na," ‘not.’ 

nahin,* ‘ not.’ 

nahin-to, ‘ otherwise, ‘if not.’ 
nagah, ‘suddenly.’ 

nidan, ‘at length.’ 

nit, ‘always.’ 

par, ‘but,’ ‘ over.’ 

pare, ‘beyond.’ 

pas, ‘ therctore,’ ‘ then.’ 

pur, ‘again,’ ‘then,’ 
shayad, ‘ perhaps.’ 

tak or talak, ‘up to.’ 

to or tau, ‘ then,’ ‘in that case.’ 
ware, ‘on this side.’ 


ziyada, ‘more.’ 


Adverbial prepositions governing the genitive with ke. 


age, ‘ before,’ ‘in front.’ 


* Mat is used with the imperative and respectful only , na with the impera- 
tive and othes tenses; vakén with all but the unperative: thus, dkddiyo mat, 
‘don’t forget,’ awa na har, ‘don’t do s0.’ 
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ba’d, ‘ after.’ muwafig, ‘according to,’ ‘fit for.’ 
badle, ‘instead.’ nazdik, ‘near.’ 

* ba-madad, ‘by aid of.’ niche, ‘under,’ ‘bencath.’ 
bardbar, ‘ equal to.’ pdr, ‘across,’ ‘on the other side.’ 
bahir, ‘ without.’ pas, ‘by,’ ‘near.’ 

ba’is, ‘by reason of.’ pichhe, ‘ behind.’ 

bich, ‘in,’ or ‘ among.’ garib, ‘near.’ 

dar miyan, ‘in the midst of.’ qabil, ‘ capable.’ 

gird, ‘around.’ ru-ba-ri, ‘in presence of.’ 
hath, ‘in the hand of,’ ‘by the sabad, ‘ by reason of.’ 

hand of.’ sdmhne, ‘in front.’ 

’*waz, ‘instead.’ sath, ‘ with’ (‘in company’). 

kharw, ‘ without.’ siwd or siwd-e, ‘except.’ 
“ld-iq, ‘worthy.’ ta-in,t ‘to.’ 

hye, ‘ on account of.’ tale, ‘under.’ 

* manind, ‘like.’ *taraf (ke or ki), ‘towards.’ 

mare, ‘by reason of’ (‘stricken dpar, ‘ above.’ 

with’). war-par, ‘right through.’ 
mujib, ‘by means of.’ wdste, ‘on account of.’ 
mutdbig, ‘conformable to.’ yahan, ‘at the abode of.’ 

240. Adverbial prepositions governing the genitive with ki. 
ba-daulat, ‘by means of.’ ma’rifat, ‘by means of,’ or ‘through.’ 
ba-madad ‘by aid of. mdnind, ‘ like.” 
babat, ‘ concerning.’ nisbat, ‘relative to.’ 
ithat, ‘on account of.’ taraf, ‘ towards.’ 
khdtir, ‘ for the sake of.’ tarah, ‘in the manner of.’ 


* These three require ke when they precede the substantive, but may take 
ki when they follow; thus mdnind tare he, ‘like a star,’ but tdre hi manind., 
The others require ke whether they precede or follow; as da’d ta’ammul ke 
or ta’ammul he ba’d, ‘after reficction,’ us he yahun, ‘at his abode. In the 
1st and 2nd personal pronouns, ve of course takes the place of de; as sterd-e 
mere, ‘except me.’ ‘ 

+ Ke ta-in is in fact equivalent to ko: thus, behason ke ta-in ripai detd, 
“he gives money to the poor’ (= dekuson ho). 
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241. 
az, ‘from.’ 
"ala, ‘upon. 
an, ‘ from.” 
ba, bah, bi, ‘in,’ * by.’ 
bar, ‘in,’ ‘on,’ ‘at.’ 
bard-e, ‘on account of.’ 
ba, ‘ with.’ 
be, ‘ without.’ 
242. 
albatta, ‘ certainly.’ 
al-qissa, ‘in short.’ 
bi-1-f?1, ‘in fact,’ ‘at present,’ 
‘now.’ 
fi l-hél or fi-l-faur, ‘instantly,’ 
‘immediately.’ 
243. 
agar or gar, ‘if.’ 
agarcht, ‘although.’ 
ammd, * but.’ 
aur, ‘and.’ 


az bas-kt, ‘since,’ ‘for as much as.’ 


balki, ‘but,’ ‘ moreover.’ 
goyd, ‘as if.’ 

‘ ham, ‘also,’ ‘ together.’ 
hanoz, ‘yet.’ 

harchand, ‘ although.’ 
hal-dnkt, ‘ whereas,’ 

jo, ‘if,’ ‘when,’ ‘that;’ 
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ARABIC AND PERSIAN PREFIXES. 


bild, ‘ without.’ 

dar, ‘in.’ 

Fi," ih 

alld ‘ except.’ 

and, ‘near,’ ‘ with.’ 
la or li, ‘ to,’ ‘from.’ 
ma, ‘with.’ 

“min, ‘ from,’ 


ARABIC ADVERBS. 


fi-l-haqiqat, ‘in truth.’ 

tttifdgan, ‘by chance,’ ‘ acci- 
dentally.’ 

joabran, ‘by force.’ 

kKhusisan, ‘ especially.’ 

ya ne, ‘ that is to say.’ 


CONJUNCTIONS, 


kytinki, ‘because.’ 

khwah, ‘ either,’ ‘or.’ 
lekin, ‘ but.’ 

magar, ‘except,’ ‘ unless,’ ‘but.’ 
nahin to, ‘ otherwise.’ 

niz, ‘also.’ 

par, ‘but,’ ‘ yet,’ ‘over.’ 
pas, ‘thence,’ ‘ therefore.’ 
so, ‘therefore,’ ‘so.’ 

taki, ‘in order that.’’ 

to, ‘then,’ ‘in that case.’ 
wa or o, ‘and.’ 


—(also ‘who,’ ‘which;’ seer.110). war (for wa agar), ‘and if’ 


ki, ‘that, ‘because,’ ‘than,’ 
‘saying.’ ’ 


war-na, ‘ond if not.’ 
yd, ‘or,’ ‘either.’ 


244. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 


A fsos or ITaif, ‘ Alas!’ 


dyd, ‘ whether ?’ interrogative. 


khabar-dér, ‘take care! 


lo, ‘sce!’ ‘look!’ 


bdép-re, ‘my goodness!’ ‘oh me!’ wde, ‘wo!’ ‘alas!’ 


harcht bdd-d-bdd, ‘come what 


ha-e hd-e, 


1 
2 
3 


Oman on wa 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


245. 


may !’ 


ek. 

do. 

tin. 
char. 
panch. 
chhah. 
dt. 

ath. 
nau. 
aus. 
agdrah or gyarah. 
barah. 
terah. 
chaudah. 


15 pandrah. 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 


solah. 

satrah. 
atharah. 

unis or unnis. 
bis. 

tkkis or ekis. 
bd-is. 

te-i8. 


Salas!’ ‘alas!’ 


24 


wah wah, ‘ 


oh! bravo!’ 


zin-hdér or zin-har, ‘ beware !” 


NUMERALS.—CARDINALS. 


chaubis. 


25 pachis. 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
30 
34 


chhabbis. 
sata-ts. 

athda-ts. 

untis. 

tis. 

Alia. 

buttzs or batis. 
tentis or taintis. 


’ e 
chauntis or chautis. 


35 paintis. 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


—_ 


chhattis. 
saintis. 
ath-tis. 
untalis. 
chalis. 
ahtalis. 


be-dlis. 


tentalis ortaintdlis. 


chau-dlis. 


45 paintdlis. 
46 chhiydlis. 


shdbush, ‘bravo !’ 


saintdlis. 
athtdlis. 


unchdas. 


47 
48 
49 
50 pachas. 
51 
52 


thawan. 
bawan. 
53 turpan. 
54 chauwan. 
55 pachpan. 
o6 
57 
08 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 tursath. 
64 chausath. 
65 painsath. 
66 chhiydsath. 
67 satsath. 

68 afthsath. 
69 unhittar. 


chhappan. 
satiawan. 
athadwan. 
unsath. 
sath. 
eksath. 


basath. 
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70 sattar. 81 tkhds?. 91 rhinawe. 
71 chhattar. 82 be-as?. 92 banaue. 

72 buhattar. 83 teras?. 93 tirdnauice. 
73 tthattar. 84 chaurast. 94 chaurdnave. 
74 chauhattar. 85 pachasi. 95 pachdnawe. 
75 pachhattar. 86 chhiyast. 96 chhiyanae. 
76 chhihattar. 87 satds?. 97 satdnawe. 
77 sathattar. 88 athds?. 98 athénawe. 
78 athattar. 89 naU-dse. 99 nindnawe. 
79 undst. 90 nauwe. 100 sau or saz. 
&0 assz. 


246. After 100 the series is continucd as in English, omitting 
the conjunction ; as, 101 ck’ sau ek, 225 do sau pachis, 1001 ek 
hazar aur ek, 1521 ek hazar panch sau ihhis. 

247. Hk added to another numeral is equivalent to ‘about’ or 
‘somcthing more than;’ as, saw ek, ‘about a hundred,’ dus ek, 
‘about ten.’ Chand is addcd to express ‘fold;’ as, char-chand 
‘ fourfold.’ 


a. Similarly, wnis b/s, ‘a little less than,’ or ‘ about twenty.’ 


Observe.—'l'wo numerals are often joined together without any 
conjunction; as, das pdnch, ‘from five to ten.’ 


248. ORDINALS. 
Ist puhla or pahild. 6th chhatwan or chhathd. 
2nd dusrda. 7th sétwén. 
ord tasrd. 8th dthwan. 
4th chauthd. 9th nauwdn or nawdn. 
5th pdnchwan. 10th daswan. 

And so on by adding wén to the cardinals. 

249. AGGREGATE NUMBERS. 

gandé, ‘aggregate of 4.’ kort, ‘a score.’ 


gahi, ‘ ageréeate of 5.’ chalisd, ‘aggregate of 40.’ 
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chilld, ‘a period of 40 days.’ Jdkh, ‘once hundred thousand.’ 
saikrd, ‘a hundred.’ karor, ‘one hundred lakhs,’ or 
hazdr, ‘a thousand.’ ‘ten millions.’ 


250. Aggregate numbers add oz for the nominative plural when 
they are used to express indefinitely large numbers : thus, karoron 
khilqat, ‘ tens of millions of creations,’ hasdron guldm, ‘thousands 
of slaves,’ lékhon ripat, ‘hundreds of thousands of rupees,’ 
satkron shahr, ‘hundreds of cities.’ The same rule applies to 
nouns expressing time ; as, barson, ‘ years’ (for baras). 


251. On may be addcd to all numerals to make them more 
emphatic, or to define them: thus, bérahon la’l jaise sune, ‘the 
very twelve rubics that had been heard about,’ ye sdéton larki-dn, 
‘these seven girls.’ a 


252. Nouns following numerals do not require the plural 
termination on. When oz is added, it must be understood to 
impart a more definite sense: thus, dth din ke bad, ‘after eight 
days,’ do mahine men, ‘in two months,’ but do mahinon men, ‘in 
the two months.’ 


253. FRACTIONAL NUMBERS.‘ 
4 pa-o or chautha-t. 15 derh. 
1 tihd-t. 12 paune (quarter less) do. 
4 ddhd. 25 arha-t. 
= paun or paund. 34 sarhe (with a half’) tin. 
1} sawd (with a quarter). 


254. They are thus used with the other numbers: thus— 


75 paune (quarter less) saw 1250 sawé hazar. 
125 sawdé (with a quarter) sau 1500 derh hazar. 
150 derh sau 1750 paune do hazdr. 
175 paune do sau. 2250 sawa do hazér. 


250 arhd-t sau. 2500 arha-i vasar. 
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DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


255. Affices to nouns denoting agency, possession, or relationship 


of some kind. 


The usual affix for nouns of agency is wdld added to the in- 
flected form of the infinitive (see under Verbs). Instead of 
wdld, hérd is sometimes used, and both these affixes may be 
added to substantives as well as to infinitives: thus, from dakar, 
‘wood,’ lakar-hdrd, ‘a wood-cutter ;’ Dilli-wald, ‘an inhabitant 
of Dilli;’ basti-wald, ‘a villager ;’ ndw-wdld, ‘a boatman;’ 
gathe-wdla, ‘ the owncr of ths ass’ (inflected form of gadhd, this 
form being always used). 


ban (Sanskrit van, ‘possessed of’); as from dar, ‘a door,’ dar- 
bin, ‘a door-keeper:’ similarly, sag-ban, ‘a dog-keeper ;’ 
sdr-bdn, ‘a camel-driver ;’ guzar-ban, ‘a ferryman ;’ gdri- 
ban, ‘a carter;’ mez-bdn, ‘an entertainer’ (dt. ‘a table- 
keeper.’) 

barddr, ‘a bearcr;’ as from sontd or ’asd (inflected), ‘a club ;’ 
sonte-bardar, ‘a mace-bearer.’ 

chi; as from tambur, ‘a drum,’ tambur-chi, ‘a drummer.’ 

dar, ‘a keeper,’ ‘a master,’ ‘a possessor:’ as from samin, ‘land,’ 
zamin-dar, ‘a land-holder ;’ from ’amal, ‘jurisdiction,’ ’amal- 
ddr, ‘one who has jurisdiction,’ ‘a collector of revenue’ 
(= "amil), 

gar (Sanskrit kar), ‘a maker,’ ‘a doer,’ a ‘ worker ;’ a8 from gar, 
‘gold,’ sar-gar, ‘a worker in gold ;’ so sttam-gar, ‘a doer of 
tyranny,’ ‘a tyrant.’ 

guzdr, ‘a passer,’ ‘a performer;’ as from haqg, ‘justice,’ hagq- 
guzdr, ‘a doer of justice.’ 
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gar, ‘a docr’ (same as last); as from Ahidmat, ‘service,’ shidmat- 
gar, ‘ascrvant,’ ‘an attendant ;’ from gundh, ‘ fault,’ gunah- 
gar, ‘a sinner,’ 

gir, ‘a taker;’ as from jahdn, ‘the world,’ jahan-gir, ‘ world- 
taker,’ ‘ world-subduer.’ 

sar (denoting, 1. plenty, 2. similitude) ; as /oh-sdr, ‘full of moun- 
tains,’ shdh-sdr, ‘like a king,’ tum-sdr, ‘like you.’ 

¢; as from sipdh, ‘an army,’ stpdh-t, ‘a soldier.’ 

wan (same as bdn above); as from dar, ‘a door,’ dar-win, ‘a 
door-kceper ;’ from dhan, ‘ wealth,’ dhan-wan, ‘ wealthy.’ 


256. A fixes denoting plave, lo-altty, ete. 


dbad, ‘an inhabited place ;’ as from shdh-jahan, ‘the emperor of 
that name,’ shdh-jahdn-abdd, ‘the city of Shah-jahan, or 
Dilli.’ 

dan, ‘receptacle,’ ‘stand;’ as from galam, ‘a pen,’ galam-dan, 
“a pen-holder;’ so shama’ddn, ‘a candlestick.’ 

gah, ‘place ;’ as from dram, ‘rest,’ drdm-gah, ‘ resting-place ;’ 
80 guzar-gaéh, ‘a thoroughfare, ferry ;’ ’tbddat-gah, ‘ place of 
worship ;’ chard-gdh, ‘ pasture-land;’ gubla-gah, ‘place 
turned to in prayer’ (title of a father), This affix also 
expresses time; as sahar-gdh, ‘tho time of dawn.’ 

pur or pur, ‘a city;’ as from Llustind, Hastind-pur, ‘the ancicnt 
name of Dilli.’ 

sal or sdi¢d (Sanskrit d/¢), ‘a house;’ as from ghur, ‘a horse,’ 
ghur-sal, ‘a stable ;’ gau-sdld, ‘a cow-house.’ 

stan or wstan (Sanskrit sthdn), ‘place ;’ as from Hindu, ‘a Hindi,’ 
ITindi-stan, ‘ India;’ so from bo, ‘fragrance,’ bostdn, ‘a 
garden ;’ from gul, ‘a rose,’ gul-istdn, ‘a rose-garden ;’ 
from koh, ‘a mountain,’ koh-tstén, ‘a mountaindus country.’ 
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wart or war or ddrt, ‘place,’ ‘enclosure;’ as from phul, ‘a 
flower,’ phul-wdrt or phul-wéri, ‘a flower-garden ;’ so sati- 
war, ‘the place where a sati is burnt.’ 

zar, ° place, ‘multitude ;’ as from gul, ‘a rose,’ gul-zdr, ‘a garden 
of roses ;’ so /dla-zér, ‘a bed of tulips.’ 


257. A ffices forming abstract nouns. 


t or gi: the most common method of forming abstract substantives 
is by adding 2 to an adjective; thus from Ahub, ‘good,’ 
khibi, ‘goodness ;’ from ddnd, ‘ wise,’ dand-t, ‘wisdom ;’ 
from shdd, ‘pleased,’ shddi, ‘pleasure.’ If the primitive 
word ends in the'weak A (9), the 2 is rejected, and gf is 
added instead of 2: thus from ddzah, ‘fresh,’ tdzngi, 
‘ freshness.’ 

pan or pand ; as from larhd, ‘a child,’ larké-pan, ‘ childhood ;’ 
so also baniyd-pan, ‘the business of a merchant;’ burhd- 
pan, ‘old age ;’ chhut-pana, ‘infancy.’ 

hat ; as from karwd, ‘bitter,’ karwd-hat, ‘ bitterness.’ 


258. Observe—Arabic abstract nouns are formed by the addi- 
tion of at or iyat; as from khitdh, ‘speech,’ khitabat, ‘ elo- 
quence; from ¢nsdn, ‘mankind,’ :nsdn-zyat, ‘humanity.’ Many 
abstract nouns cnd in ¢sh; as dzmd-ish, ‘trial,’ from dzmd-nd, 
‘to try.’ These are generally Persian words. Some abstracts 
are formed by repeating a word, with alteration in the initial 
letter or letters of the last; as syhith muth, ‘ falsehood.’ 
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259. A fixes forming diminutives. 


ak; as from mard, ‘a man,’ mardak, ‘a manikin;’ from fil, ‘a 
child,’ ¢iflak, ‘a little child.’ 
éyd; as fron. beft, ‘a daughter,’ biteyd, ‘a little daughter.’ 
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cha or chi; as from shakh, ‘a branch,’ shakh-cha, ‘a small branch ;’ 
from deg, ‘a cauldron,’ deg-ch?, ‘a small saucepan’ (deg-cha 
is rather a large onc); dey-cha, ‘a small garden.’ 

tcha; as from bdg, ‘a garden,’ bdgicha, ‘a little garden,’ ‘a 
kitchen garden.’ 


260. Affizes forming feminine nouns from masexline. 


am is added to beg and khin; as begam or khdanam, ‘a lady.’ 

in; as sundr-in, ‘a goldsmith’s wife;’ dhobin, ‘a washcrman’s 
wife,’ from dhobi, ‘a washerman,’ rejecting ?. 

2; as Brahman-t, ‘a female Brahman,’ ‘a Biahinan’s wife.’ 

nd; as sher-ni, ‘a lioness ;’ sundr-ni, ‘a goldsmith’s wife.’ 


261. alffices forming adjectives. 


2 (‘of or belonging to’): the most common method of forming 
adjectives is by adding ¢ to substantives: thus from aris, 
‘a bride,’ artist, ‘nuptial ;’ from bdzdr, ‘a market,’ bazare, 
‘of or belonging toa market ;’ from Hindistan, indistant, 
‘of or belonging to Hindustan.’ 

Observe—Hencee it appears that ? is the most common and 
useful of all affixes, being used both to form substantives 
from adjectives and adjectives from substantives. 

d (‘having’); as from dhish, ‘hunger,’ bhdkhd, ‘hungry ;’ from 
mail, ‘ dirt,’ maild, ‘ dirty.’ 

ana (‘like,’ ‘-ly’); as from aris, ‘a bride,’ ’arisana, ‘bride- 
like ;’ from shah, ‘a king,’ shdhana, ‘kingly.’ 

ild or ela‘; as from saj, ‘shape,’ sajild, ‘well-shaped,’ ‘ comely.’ 

bhar (‘full’); as from shahr, ‘acity , shahr-bhar, ‘the whole 
city; ’ so pet-bhar, ‘belly-full;’ ?wmr-bhar, ‘all one’s life ;’ 
kos-bhar, ‘a full kos;’ magdur-bhar, ‘to the best of onc’s 
power.’ 

dar (‘having,’ ‘ possessing,’ ‘holding’); as from watd, § fidelity,’ 
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wafd-dar, ‘faithful ;’ from mihman, ‘a guest,’ mihmdn-dir, 
‘a host,’ ‘entertainer.’ 
edr (‘full of,’ ‘abounding in,’ ‘like’); as from ‘oh, ‘a moun- 


? 


tain,’ koh-sdr, ‘mountainous;’ from shdkh, ‘a_ branch,’ 


shékh-sar, ‘full of branches ;’ 


from shih, ‘a king,’ shah- 
sdr, ‘like a king.’ 

mand (‘having,’? ‘endued with’); as from daulat, ‘ wealth,’ 
daulat-mand, ‘wealthy.’ 

mdn (‘having,’ ‘possessed of’); as from shdd, shad-m«n, ‘pleased.’ 


war (‘having’); as from dm, ‘a name,’ ndin-war, ‘renowned.’ 


262. Prefires forming negative adjectives. 


a; as a-chal, immovablé.’ 

an; as an-jdn, ‘not knowing,’ ‘unwitting. 

be; as be-wafd, § faithless.’ 

bad; as bud-suluk, ‘ill-mannered,’ ‘ ill-dispositioned.’ 

bi; as bi-sham, ‘uncqual,’ ‘not good.’ 

guir ; as gair-mundsib, ‘unfit.’ 

ham; as kam-himmat, ‘ spiritless.’ 

wid ; as li-char, ‘helpless.’ 

nd; as nd-hagg, ‘unjust.’ 

nis as ai-dar or ni-dharak, ‘fearless; ni-chint, ‘free from 
thought,’ ‘disengaged.’ 


mir; as wir-ds, ‘hopeless.’ 
263. Lrntermediate particles. 


@; as lab-dé-lab or munh-d-munh, ‘brimiul;’ shab-d-sacb, ‘all 
night,’ ‘night by night;’ duu-d-dau, ‘running express,’ 
‘great labour ;’ rau-d-rau, ‘ travelling.’ 

ba; as dar-ba-dar, ‘trom door to door ;’ téza-bu-tdza, ‘ tresh and 
‘fresh ;’ nau-ba-nau, ‘ucw aud young;’ jd-ba-jd, ‘every- 
where ;’ thhud-ba-khud, ‘ of one’s own accord.’ 
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be; as gdh-be-gdh, ‘now and then ;’, 7é-be-jd, ‘here and there.’ 

ka; as khet ké khet, ‘the whole field ;’ jon kd ton, ‘just as it was.’ 

na; as kuchh na kuchh, ‘something or other,’ kahin na kahin, 
‘somewhere or other.’ 

o; as guft o gi, ‘ discourse ;’ bid o bdsh, ‘residence.’ 


ON THE USE OF ARABIC WORDS IN HINDUSTANT 


264. Some knowledge of the method of deriving Arabic words 
from their roots is indispensable to a correct acquaintance with 
Hindustani. 

Arabic roots, which are the source of nouns and verbs, are 
gencrally triliteral;* that is to say, they consist of three con- 
sonants, cach uttering a vowel: thus, FRQ or faraga, ‘he 
separated.’ 

265. Observe.—The root is identical with the 8rd sing. masc. of 
the pretcrite tense of the primitive verb. This is generally formed 
by affixing the short vowel a to each consonant of the root as 
above; and although the medial consonant of some ncuter roots 
takes 2 or u instead of a, it will be convenient in the following 
remarks to describe every root as consisting of three consonants, - 
each uttering a. 

266. From the triliteral root are drawn out thirteen different 
forms} of verbs; that is to say, first a primitive verb, and pro- 
ceeding from that twelve other forms. Of these thirtecn forms, 
the twelfth and thirteenth are of too rare occurrence to be 
noticed here. There remain, therefore, eleven forms; viz., a 
primitive and ten other forms which are variously employed to 
impart a causal, neuter, passive, reciprocal, intensive, or de- 
siderative sense to the primitive. 


ALL SES 


Quadrilitcral roots are not common, and will not therefore be con- 
sidcred here. 


¢ Sometimes called conjugations, ’ 
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In the 1st or primitive form of the verb the simple signification 
is of course contained; as, kataba, ‘he wrote.’ 

The 2nd and 4th forms make transitive verbs from intransi- 
tives, and doubly transitives or causals from transitives. In a 
few instances, the 2nd (Aattaba) gives the sense of the first with 
emphasis, and the 4th (aktaba) its simple meaning. 

The 8rd form usually, though not necessarily, indicatcs 
reciprocal or mutual acting, or action directed upon an- 
other. 

The 5th generally implics obeying or submitting to the sense 
of the second. 

The Gth is derived immediately from the third, and may 
sometimes give it a passive sensc. It gencrally, however, 
indicates mutual action between two or more persons. 

The 7th has always a neuter or passive signification. The 8th, 
though sometimes passive, has often a reciprocal or reflexive 
signification. 

The 9th and 11th forms are uscd with especial reference to 
colours and deformity ; the 11th indicating intensity of both. 

The 10th form is commonly desiderative, expressing the desire 
or wish for the action involved in the first. 

Each of these forms has a preterite, imperative, and future 
tense, with an active and passive participle, and a great variety 
of verbal nouns; but the 9th and 11th have no passive. The 
tenses arc not uscd in Hindustani, but the verbal nouns and 
participles are plentifully employed, both as substantives, abstract 
nouns, nouns of agency, and adjectives. The followjng table 
will exhibit models of the most usual. 

267. Observe.—In this table the root is FRQ or faraga, ‘he 
separated,’ and the three consonants of the root are printed 
throughout in capital letters to distinguish them from the servile 
or extra congonants. These extra consonants are seven in num- 
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ber, viz., ¢, 8, m, , with ye, waw, and alif [usually remembered 
by the technical Arabic word yatasammani, ‘they fatten.’ ] 

















VERBAL ACTIVE PASSIVE 
| NO. SENSE. NOUN. PARTICIPLE. | PARTICIPLE. 
Is Separation a. FuRQ FihiQ muFRuQ 


. LRA (irreg. plur.) 
ec FukRQ* | FultraQ 





2. | Causing to separate ) talRQ 
Intensive in a few takki Qat muPaRriQ | muFaRraQ 


instances 








3. |.Mutual separation muFd RaQat| muFihiQ | muFiRaQ 
_ twhaQ 
4. | Causing to separate tFRuQ muFRiQ i muFRaQ 


5. | Submitting to be taFukruQ | mutaFuRriQ mutaFaRraQ 


] 


separated } 
6. | Pretended oa] taFiRuQ | mutoFahkiQ , mutaFakaQ 


Mutual separation 


7. sXeing separated, or) | mFihiQ munFuliq | munFaRaQ 


separation from ‘sclf 


8. Being separated, or iFtikuQ muFtaRiQ muFtaRaQ 


separation from self 
9. | Colour and deformity | 7FRiQdg muFRAQQ 
10. | Desire fur separation | isti/FRdQ mustaFRiQ | mustaFRaQ 


11. | Intensity of colour, ete.) «FR Qdg muFRUiQY 


Obserye.—The above participles, whether active or passive, 
are sometimes used adjectively in Hindustani. 


* Other models of verbal nouns which are referred to the primitive roots 
are, d. FahaQ; c. FakdQ; f. MRiQ; g. FukQat; bh. HikQat 5 1. FukQat ; 
j. FukaQat; k. HakiQat; 1. tukaQat; me £RdQats nu. LakuQ; o. 
FaRiQat ; p. FukiQat. ° 
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268. TZuble exhibiting models of other useful nouns, ete., derived 
from triliteral roots. 





oe - ie t miFRiQ mtFRaQ mFRaQat 
| Time and place : 
Place of — Time of _} mak RaQ maFRiQ 
Comparison } aFRaQ FukRQa 
More or most (for masc.) (for fem.) 
Excess : FaRiQ 
Most, very great FakrdQ (pl.) FuRaQd * | FakuQ 
Implying also trade, | 7p, 
profession, occupation J FakiraQ 
é 
Common models for . , 
save. PaRiQ FuRiQ FaRaQ 
Common models for vr j 
en ee } FaRdQat FiRd Qat FaRiQat 
Model of regular Fa RQ«at 
plural gi (always fem.) 
Models of irregular or) | aFRdQ FiRdQ FuRiQ 
broken plur als } Fakd-iQ FawakiQ FukuQ 


269. The foregoing models are all deduced from a regular or 
perfect triliteral root FuRaQa; and the characteristic of a 
regular or perfect root is, that the three radical letters are 
always present in the models derived from it. Many roots, 
however, may have their second and third radicals the same, or 
may have one or more of the changeable letters Alf, waw, ye, 





containcd in them. These are called irregular or imperfect 
roots, and may be classed undcr five heads. 

270. Ist, Surds, or ‘those in which the second and third 
radicals are the same, when a contraction may take place, the 
middle vowel being left out; as, madda for madada, ‘he ex- 





* So, ufard pl. of amir, fugard of fagir, gurabd of garib, &e, 
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tended.’ But the Hindustani forms derived from these roots are 
generally regular; as madd, ‘extension,’ madid, ‘long.’ So also 
makhsts, ‘peculiar,’ Pass. P. 1. of khassa ; mukhaffaf, ‘alleviated,’ 
Pass. P. 2. of khaffa; khafif, ‘light,’ adj. from the same. 

271. 2nd, ZZamzated, or those in which a changeable alif (or 
hamza, which may be denoted by ’) forms one of the radicals ; 
as ’amara, ‘he commanded,’ sa-’ala, ‘he asked,’ bara-’a, ‘he 
became free or sound.’ In these, ww (w%) and ye (7) are lable 
to be substituted for hamzated alif; or two alifs meeting may be 
contracted into long d: thus twkid, ‘injunction,’ V. N. 2. of 
"ahada; ta’dib, ‘correction,’ V. N. 2. of ’adaba; ma’mir, 
‘ordered,’ Pass. P. 1. of ’amara; mwassir (written misgsir) 
‘taking effect,’ Act. P. 2. of ’asara; ins’, ‘ writing,’ ‘compo- 
sition, V. N. 4. from nasha-’a; ta’ ammul (written ¢dmmul), 
‘meditation,’ V. N. 5. of ’amala. 

272. 3rd, Sumlar, or those of which the first radical is w or 
y.- They are called simtlar because their conjugation in the 
pretcrite is similar to that of the regular triliteral root: thus, 
wa-'a-da, ‘he promised,’ wagafa, ‘he stood,’ yatama, ‘ he became 
orphaned.’ The Hindustani forms derived from these roots are 
generally regular ; as, mauguf, ‘stopped,’ Pass P. 1. from wagafa ; | 
yatim, ‘an orphan,’ adj. from yatama; maisur, ‘facilitated,’ 
Pass. P. 1. of yasara ; muyassar, ‘ attainable,’ Pass. P. 2. of yasara ; 
wdjib, ‘necessary,’ Act. P. 1. of wajaba; wagi’, ‘ occurring,’ Act. 
P. 1. of waga'a; muwdfig, ‘conformable,’ Act. P. 3. of wafaga ; 
muwasalat, ‘conjunction,’ V. N. 3. of wasala. 

273. 4th, Concave, or those in which the medial radical 1s 2 or 
y. In these the letters w and y, preceded by and expressing 
their dissimilar vowel a, blend with that vowel into a; and in 
the Act. Part, the w bearing 7, becomes hamza; thus gala for 
gawala, ‘he said,’ sdra for sayara, ‘he travelled.’ Hindustani 
forms are, gd’al, ‘a sayer,’ Act. P. 1. of gawala; qdv’im, ‘stand- 
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ing,’ Act. P. 1. of gdma for gawama ; mushtdg, ‘ desirous,’ Pass. 
P. 8. of shaga for shawaga; musawwir, ‘a painter,’ Act. P. 2. of 
sawara; thtiydj, ‘necessity, V. N. 8. of hawaja; thhtiyar, 
‘choice,’ V. N. 8. of Ahdra for khayara; mukhtdr, ‘absolutely 
powerful,’ Pass. P. 8. of Ahdra for khayara. 

274. Sth, Defective, or those of which the last radical is w or 
y. Some of the peculiar changes which they undergo may be 
gathered from the following examples of forms used in Hindus- 
tuni: razi, ‘contented,’ Act. P. 1. of raziya for raziwa ; adi, 
‘wicked,’ ‘transgressing,’ Act. P. 1. of ‘ada for ’adawa; ’dri, 
‘naked,’ Act. P. of ’ara for ’araya; ’ds?, ‘criminal,’ Act. P. 1. 
of ’asa for asaya; ’dfiyat, ‘safety,’ from ’afa for ’afawa ; ’al}, 
‘high,’ Act. P. of ’ala for ’a/awa; gdzi, ‘a hero,’ Act. P. of gaza 
for gazawa; mulagat, ‘mecting,’ V. N. 3. of laga for laqaya; 
tumcdshda, ‘spectacle,’ V. N. 6. of masha for mashaya; istirzd, 
‘seeking to please,’ V. N. 10. of raziya. 

Besides the above five classes of irregular roots, there are 
others, which are defective and hamzated, and concave and 
hamzated at the same time; but the nouns derived from these 
are rarcly used in Hildustani. 

275. Hence it appears that in Arabic every root is the parent- 
stock of a numcrous family of vocables, throughout all of which 
the original radical idea, though variously modified, may be 
traced. The learner, therefore, in studying a composite lan- 
guage overburdened with words, may much assist his memory by 
accustoming himsclf to arrange together in groups all the words 
which may be regarded as membcrs of the same fantily. The 
following five examples will serve to illustrate the aid he may 
receive from this method of connecting the root with its branches, 
The student is to exercise himself by referring each word to its 
model under FuRaQa. He will observe that few roots have 
more than five or six forms commonly used in Hindustani. 
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276. Root ZaLaBa :—TaLaB, ‘asking, ‘secking ;’ 7uil¢B, ‘an 
asker;’ maT Lif, ‘required,’ ‘asked ;’ maTLaB, ‘ object;’ 
muldLaBa or mulaLaBat, ‘inquiring for.’ 

277. Root aKaMa: HuKM, ‘order’ (Plur. al Kil); Hé Kill, 
‘a governor’ (Plur. HulthkiM); malThiM, ‘one under 
orders,’ ‘a subject;’ taMaM kul, ‘ ordcring,’ ‘ autho- 
rity;’ musta Kid, or musta KaN, ‘made firm,’ ‘ ustab- 
lished ;’ ist¢J7/cu If, ‘ confirmation,’ ‘ firmness ;’ mul/AaM, 
‘strengthened,’ ‘firm;’ mal/Kada, ‘a court of justice,’ 
‘a place of justice.’ 

278. Root HalfaDa:—HaMD, ‘praise;’ taH iD, ‘ greatly 
praising God;’ HaMiD, ‘laudable ;’ muLIaIfnaD, 
‘greatly praised;’ malIMuD, ‘ praised.’ 

279. Root AaZaBa:—hiTuB, ‘a book;’ Kd TiB, ‘a writer ;’ 
mak TiB, ‘written ;’ makK7TuB, ‘aschool,’ ‘the place of 
writing.’ 

280. Root QaZaLa:—QaTL, ‘killing;’ Qi7TaZ, ‘slaughter ;’ 
QaTtéL, ‘a great murderer;’ Qda7ZiZ, ‘a killer;’ 
maQTiL, ‘killed;’ maQTaL, ‘place of execution ;’ 
muQdaTaLat, ‘mutual slaughter.’ 


SYNTAX. 
THE ARTICLE. 


£281. There is no definite article in Hindistinf, but the sub- 
stantive alone has all the force of the noun with this article: 
thus ghord may mean ‘the horse.’ Nevertheless the definite 
article may sometimes be expressed by the pronouns wuh and 
yth: thus wuh guldm may be translated ‘ the slave.’ 

f 282. The indefinite article may be expressed either by ek, ‘ one,’ 
or by the indefinite pronouns ko-2 and kuchh: thus, hist gdnw men 
ek jhompri thi, ‘in a certain village was a hut;’ ef jangal men 
kot lomri part phirti thi, ‘in a wood a fox was prowling about.’ 
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COLLOCATION OF WORDS. 


283. In arranging the words of a sentence it is usual in 
English to place the subject or nominative case first, then the 
verb with its adverb, then the object or accusative case, and 
lastly the remaining additions of participles or prepositions with 
the cases they govern: thus, ‘1 saw him walking in the garden.’ 
Or if a sentence be supposed to consist mercly of subject and 
predicate (2.e. of that concerning which any thing is declared, 
and that which is declared concerning it), then in English the 
subject is placed first, and the predicate last, as in the sentence, 
‘a fox was prowling about in a wood.’ But in Hindistint, 
although the subject or nominative case sometimes comes first, 
this is by no means an invariable rulc, and the verb instead of 

, being placed in the middle of the sentence almost always comes 
last; sec the examples at rr. 281, 282. 


v 284. Again, the subject or nominative case is not always expressed, being 
understood from the context or implied in the termination of the verb: thus, 
hagiqat Urdi ki sabdin ki busurgon he munh se sunt hai, ‘TV have heard from 
the mouths of my ancestors the history of the Urda tongue,’ where the agent 
main ne is understood from the context. So also, dgds qisse ki karta hin, 
‘I commence the story,’ Where the nominative main is inherent in him, 


CONCORD OF THE VERB WITH TUE NOMINATIVE CASE. 


, 285, The verb generally agrees with the nominative case in 
gender, number, and person; as, burhiya bolt, ‘the old woman 
said;’ wuh chala gaya, ‘he went away;’ 
should I know?’ chdron darvesh wahan ga-e, ‘ the four Darveshes 
went there.’ 


main hyd ganin, ‘how 


] 

/ 286. And since the nominative case plural is often identical in form with 
the nominative singular, the verb may be the only guide as to whether the 
singular or plural is intended; thus /he¢ may mean ‘field’ or ‘fields,’ and 
dost ‘friend’ or ‘friends:’ but in the following examples these words are 
known to be plural by the terminations of the verbs: Adet nuzur d-e * ficlds 
appeared,’ dost pichhue luge, ‘friends begaif to ask.’ 
, » 287. If there are two or more nominative cascs to a verb, of different gen- 
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ders, the verb gencrally agrecs with the masculine rather than the feminine: 
thus, ¢é7 din rdt guzre, ‘three days and nights passed;’ ’agl o hosh jdte rahe, 
‘understanding and sense went away ;’ mutlag tigat aur hosh kuchh bdgi na 
thd, ‘no power or consciousness at all remained;’ ek voz dndhi aur tufdn dya, 
‘one day a storm and typhoon came.’ 


/a. But the verb may sometimes agree with the substantive that stands 
nearest to it, especially when there are more than two nominative cases; as, 
yth téjo khilat aur durr o jawdhir hazdr sauddgar ki pinji ho sakti hai, ‘this 
crown, and dress, and pearls, and jewels, might form the capital stock of a 
thousand merchants; dukhou ko sukh aur kaleje ko thandak hi-i, ‘joy came 
to my eyes and refreshment to my heart.’ 


. 288. Observe—Two or more objects, when enumerated together, arc some- 
times regarded as an aggregate of one, and joined to a singular verb, which 
generally agrees in gender with the noun to which it stands nearest, They 
are generally in the nominative singular, though a plural signification may be 
Inherent in some or all of them: thus, 2a me’lim /i bp aur naukar aur asbdb 
kahan gayd, ‘T kuow not where (my) father and (his) servants and (his) goods 
went;’ ttnd ripiya aur ashrafi aur kaprd jam’a hued, ‘80 many rupees and 
gold coins and clothes were collected ;’ singhdsan par lal alinds aur moti 
mingd lagd ha-d, ‘on a throne rubies, diamonds, pearls, and cora! were set.’ 


¥ 289. An Arabic plural may be joined to a singular verb: thus, dp kd altdf 
aisd hat, ‘your majesty’s favours are such;’ jawdhir khariddé gayd, ‘jewels 
were bought;’ pitnd ashib us makdn men tha, as many articles of furniture 
as there were in that place.’ 


/ 290. A singular noun may take a verb in the plural to denote respect ; as, 
bddshih takht par baithe, ‘the king sat down on the throne,’ bdédshih shdd 
hi-e, ‘the king rejoiced.’ 


y CONCORD OF THE ADJECTIVE WITH TIE SUBSTANTIVE. 


291. Adjectives in Hindustani, as in English, commonly pre- 
cede their substantives, excepting in Persian phrases where the 
tzafat is used; sec the cxamples at rr. 88, 93. 

/ Those that end in d (see r. 86) must agree with their sub- 
stantives in gendcr and number; thus chhotd beta, ‘a younger 
son;’ chhoft beti, ‘a younger daughter;’ chhote bete, ‘ younger 
children ;’ batd bAd-i, ‘an.elder brother;’ dahni dnkh, ‘the 
right eye.’ Except only a few ending in d of Arabic and Per- 
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sian origin, which remain unchanged; see ddnd, ‘wise’ at 
r. 96. ; 

-’ a. Participles used adjectively follow the same rule: thus, mu-t mitti, 
“dead earth.’ 

292. But an adjective ending in da, qualifying a noun in an 
oblique case, although it must be inflected, does not take the 
plural terminations dn, en,on, and does not require a postposition 
of its own. Sce the examples at r. 94, and add the following: 
andekhe Ithudd ko (not andekhd, and not andekhe ko Whudd ko) 
puta hai, ‘he worships the invisible God ;’ mchatthe ddmi hi kya 
bisdt, ‘what is the power of an unarmed man?’ sikhe kheton 
men pdnt pard, ‘water has fallen in the dry ficlds;’ sare 
bddshdhaten, ‘all the kingdoms.’ 

j 293. When an adjective forms the predicate of a proposition it must of / 


course come last; as, zamin wahdn ki achchhi hai, ‘the ground of that place | 
is good.’ 


a. When adjectives come after their substantives they may sometimes in 
poetry take the plural terminations; sce the cxamples at r. 95: but this 1s 
rarely the case in prose; as, dukhen nichi, ‘cyes cast down,’ not duhhen 
nichi-dn. 

vd 
wv 294. When adjectives ending in d are separated from their substantives 
they not unfrequently become petrified, as it were, by being drawn towards a 
verb, and thus forming with it a sort of compound lose their capability of 
change: as, darwdse ko haun kdlé (not hale) karegi ‘who will make the 
door black ? diwcdr ko kala (not kali) karegad, ‘he will make the wall black.’ 


S295. The same rule may apply to participles: thus, bidshdihzddi ko pahun- 
chd jan, ‘consider the princess as arrived,’ where pahunchi would be expected. 

296. As a general rule no adjectives, excepting those in d, 
admit of change; see examples at r. 88. Even those ending in 
ado not follow the rule for substantives in a (r. 63); as, zyada 
(not styddi) mukabbat, ‘excessive affection ;’ dftub o mahtdd us 
ke husn ke ribark sharminda (not sharminde) hain, ‘the sun and 
moon are put to shame before his beauty ;’ jab we rawdna his-e, 
‘when they departed.’ If, however, adjectives ending in a are 
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used in the manner of substantives they must be inflected; thus, 
us be-chare ka (not be-chdra ka) sir, ‘the head of that helpless 
one.’ 


, 297. Numeral adjectives in d follow the analogy of other 
adjectives in d; and those in da change dn to ev and im on the 
same principle. Similarly, ddydn, ‘lcft’ becomes bayen or 
bd-en und ba-in: thus, chauthi rat, ‘the fourth night ;’ cheuthe 
voz, ‘on the fourth day;’ dthwin rat, ‘ the cighth night ;’ dtheen 
din,‘on the eighth day ;’ bd-in taraf, ‘ the left side,’ ‘ on the left 
hand.’ 

, 298. Tf an adjective qualifies two or more nouns of different eenders, it 
agiccs with the masculine rather than the feminine ; but in the case of inani- 
mate objects it may sometimes agree with the noun which stands ucarest to it 


in the sentence. The following example is given by Dr. Yates: Aqpre ddsan 
aur hitaben bahut achchhe han, ‘the clothes, plates, and books, are vory good,’ 


, 299 A singular adjective may be joined with an Arabic plural; as, sdrd 
ashab, ‘all the goods.’ 


CONCORD OF THE RELATIVE WITH TUE ANTECEDENT. 


. 800. The relative in Hindtstint may be expressed cither by jo 
(which has no distinction of gender, nor indecd of number in the 
nominative case) or by the Persian 4/ (which is indcclinable). 
The relative jo, being declinable, must agree with the antecedent 
in number; and both yo and fv, if they refer to a plural or a 
feminine antecedent noun, will require the plural or feminine of 
any verb they may govern in the latter part of the sentence. 
The following examples will illustrate this:—anir Umara jo 
hazir the, ‘the lords and ministers who were present ;’ donon 
qufas jer men admi gaid hain, ‘ the two cages in which the men are 
confined ;’ dp ki tawajjuh jo aksir ki tasir rakhtt hai, ‘your 
majcsty’s favour, which has the effect of an clixir;’ wazir ki 
mad iddand thd, ‘the wazir, who was a learned men;’ aur ck 
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hawelt, ki pahle makan se bihtar th’, ‘ another house, which was 
better than the former residence.’ 


v a. The demonstrative pronoun may somctimes be used where in English we 
have the relative: thus, dekhda ek dikdn hai, us men do pinjre latahte hain, 
‘1 saw there was a shop, in it (for dz which) two cages were suspended.’ 


4. And in imitation of the Persian idiom the conjunction 47 may be prefixed 
to the demonstrative pronoun: thus, ais? bat par Ai jhith ts ka sdbit nahn, 
‘in such a matter that the falsehood of it (for the truth of which) is not 
proved.’ 


ec. Ki may even be pleonastically prefixed to the relative jo: thus, zh 
guldm ki jis ne parwarish pd-i, ‘that slave by whom education had been re- 
celved ;? tdnd mal ki jis kd hiséh nahin, ‘so much wealth, an account of which 
cannot be made.’ 


301. The relative 7o not unfrequently precedes the noun to 
which it refers, and this noun may be put in the same case with 
the relative, the pronoun wu) following in the latter clause of the 
sentence: thus, jo sdhib dand hain, un kt khidmat men, ‘in the 
presence of those gentlemen who are learned.’ In these cases 
the relative is equivalent to ‘whatever;’ and the sentence if 
literally translated would be, ‘whatever gentlemen are learned, in 
them presence.’ , 

302. Wuh alone, however, without a noun, may form the antecedent or cor- 
relative to jo, but will follow rather than precede; as, 7’ ne mujhe pahle dekhu 


thi wuh bhi na pahchin saktd, ‘he who had seen me before would not be able 
to recognise me.’ 


303. The relative may sometimes stand alone or in company with its noun, 
the pronoun which serves as an antecedent being understood; as, yo ’i/dj ho 
sahe ba-magdir karim, ‘whatever remedy is possible (that) I will perform to 
the best of my power 3’ , jo nilé wahdn bahtd tha, ‘the stream which flowed 
there,’ for wuh mild jo wahdin bahtd thd ; jo marzi-i mubarak, ‘whatever may 
be your royal will (let that be done).’ Sce other uses of the relative, under 
pronouns, at r. 384, ete. 

, ee a 


y, + 


¢:* 
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SYNTAX OF SUBSTANTIVES, 


WITHOUT REFERENCE TO THEIR CONNEXION WITH PARTICULAR VERBS, 


NOMINATIVE CASE. 


, 804. Two nominatives may be placed in apposition to each 
other; as, Saudd sha’ir, ‘the poct Sauda.’ 

305. Sometimes (cspecially at the beginning of a long sentence) a iomina- 
tive case is made to stand by itself independently. It is followed, however, 
in the latter part of the sentence by a pronoun which takes the place of the 
independent proposition, and connects itsclf grammatically with the verb. 

Two or three examples of this highly idiomatic construction occur in the 
Big o Bahdr, os follows: Malik-i-Sddiq, jo bddshah jinnon kd hai, tumhdre 
bip ne us ke sith dosti ptidd ki, ‘ Malik-i-Sadiq, who is the king of the jins— 
your father formed a friendship with him,’ yih ek maimin, jo th dekhtd hat, 
har ck ke hazdr deo tab’? hain, ‘each of these apes that thou secst —a thousand 
demons are subject to it” Similarly, Avudd aur daulat donon ki khidmat 
nahin kar sakte, ‘you cannot serve God and mammon.’ 


GENITIVE CASE. 


3806. When two substantives are dependent upon one another, 
so as to express one idea, one of them is commonly in the geni- 
tive: thus, b:b2 ka naukar, ‘the servant of the lady.’ 


. 807. The rules for the use of kd, ke, kt, have already been 
given at pp. 23, 24, r. 78. The following are additional cxamples. 
Rule 1. Sahib ka ghar, ‘ the house of the master.’ Rule 2. Sahib 
ke ghar, ‘the houses cf the master,’ Sahib ke ghar men, ‘in the 
house of the master,’ Avhuda ke wdste, ‘for the sake of God. 
Rule 3. Darwesh ki sair, ‘the travels of the darvesh,’ Khudd 
ki tawajjuwh se, ‘by the favour of God,’ mere bap kt hawelt men, 
‘in the house of my father,’ shidmat kt khdgir, ‘for the sake of 
service.’ 

308. It may often happen that two or three and occasionally 
even more nouns may be dependent upon each other in the rela- 
tion of genitive cases. Each noun will then assumt either ka or 
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ke or ki, according to the gender, number, and case of the noun 
with which it is most nearly connected, or on which it most 
closely depends: thus, us ki gismat ke bag men, ‘in the garden 
of the destiny of him;’ Parang ke mulk ke dekhne ka ishtiydq, 
‘the desire of seeing the country of Europe.’ The following 

, artificial example well illustrates this rule: is mard ki larki ke 
tKhansdmdn ke ghar ki mekhon ka mol, ‘ the price of the pegs of 
the wood of the house of the steward of the daughter of this 
man.’ 


. 809. ‘ Possession’ may often be expressed by the genitive case ; 

as, dhobi kd kutta na ghar ki na ghit ké, ‘the washerman’s dog 

belongs neither to the house nor the washing-place (but to both).’ 
r) » 

- 310. The genitive is often equivalent to ‘made of:’ thus, ripe sone I? 


kunji-dn, ‘keys (made) of silver and gold;’ jawahir hi hursi, 6a chair (made) 
of jewels ;? hdthi-ddnt ki chauki, ‘a chair (made) of ivory.’ 


— 811. It is often used in expressing ‘age,’ ‘ period of life ;’ as daras chauduh 
ek ki’ aurat, 6a woman about fourteen years of age ;’ us hé ehalis baras hi? wur 
(hat), ‘he is forty years of age;’ yab mam das baras ki hi-d, ‘when 1 was 
ten years old.’ 
-’ 312. But the genitive case may be employed in a vague and 

‘indeterminate manner to express rclations properly belonging to 
other cases. It often has the sense of ‘to,’ as in the following 
examples: matdan ki rah, ‘the road to the plain ;’ ghar hi rah, 
‘the road to the house ;’ shukr Hhuda ka, ‘thanks to God;’ kisz 
ka burd (na chakhta tha), ‘(I wished) ill to no one;’ sazwal ka 
jawab, ‘an answer to a question ;’ ruq’a kd jawad, ‘an answer to 
a letter;’ ws kd jawab, ‘an answer to him;’ baithne ka hukm, 
‘the order to sit down;’ ddt kd sachchd, ‘true to one’s word.’ 


v318. It may often have the force of ‘for;’ as, tumhdre bap kt 
dosti, ‘friendship for thy father ;’ 28 muriwat ke’wwaz, ‘in return 
for this courtesy ;’ us kd kuchh ’tld7 nahin, ‘(there is) no remedy 
for it;’ dhow’ ké pant, ‘ water for washing.’ 
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314. Or of ‘ with;’ as, chhofe sir ka ddmi, ‘a man with a small 
head,’ ‘a small-hcaded man.’ 
. 315. It may even in rare instances have the force of the 
English ‘in’ or ‘on;’ as, ddmi ki sindagi ka kuchh bharosa nahin, 
‘(there is) no reliance on the life of man;’ i ki dosti ka bharosd 
nahin, ‘there is no reliance on their friendship.’ 


~ 316. After adverbial prepositions (sce rr. 239, 577) the genitive is fre- 
quently used in some of the above senses: thus, tumfdr’ khdfir, ‘fer your 
sake ;’ yarib do kos ke, ‘for nearly two kos;’ us ke baridbar, ‘equal to 
him ;’ eh gaz he muwdfig garhd, ‘a hole a yard deep.’ 

317. These adverbial prepositions may sometimes be dropped, 
leaving the sign ke to stand by itsclf: thus, badshuh ke ck betd 
paidd hi-d, ‘in the family or at the house of a king a son was 
born,’ where pas or yahdn is understood: Similarly, un ke larké 


na thd, ‘to them (un ke pds) there was no boy.’ 


. 818. Again, the genitive sign kd, ke, ki, may be dropped, 
leaving the adverbial preposition to stand alone: thus, zer jharokhe 
(for ser jharokhe ke), ‘under the lattice,’ etc.; similarly, zer sdye, 
‘undcr the shadow;’ hakim pds (for hakim ke pds), ‘near the 
physician ;’ mujh pas (for mere pas), ‘near mc;’ 78 fagir pas (for 
is fagir ke pds), ‘near this fagir ;’ us bagair or us bin (for us he 
bagair, etc.), ‘without him;’ bagair murabbi (ke), ‘without a 
patron ;’ 78 wdste or ts liye, ‘on this account;’ kis waste, ‘on 
what account?’ js tarah, ‘in the manner which.’ 


- 819. To give intensity or emphasis to an idea cxpresscd by any word, or to 
define it more precisely, it is usual to double the word, interposing the genitive 
sign kd, changeable, of course, to ke and Xi, according to gender and number : 
thus, du-i angd sab ki sab, ‘the nurses and maids, one and all ;’ pit ki pit, 
‘true affection ;” kuchh kd kuchh, ‘something different;’ ddhar kd bdhar, 
‘quite out,’ ‘altogether excluded ;’ an ki dn men, ‘at the very instant ;’ waisi 
ki waist hi surat, ‘ appearance just as it was.’ 


a, Analogous to the above is the use of 4d in such a phrase as ek tore hd 
| tora, ‘a number of trays.’ 


- 320. The genitive sign may be used after words expressing weight, measure, 
and distance, or it may be omitted; as, la’? wazn imen sit migyal kd, *a ruby 
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weighing seven misgdls ;’ ser bhar gosht, ‘full two pounds of flesh;’ Xos bhar 
kui bindh, ‘a dyke a kos long:’ seer. 356. It may also be used like the 
English ‘worth,’ to express valuc; as, e+ paise hé afim, ‘a pice worth of 
opium ;’ hasdr ripa-e ki talwer, ‘a sword worth a thousand rupees ;’ saz 
ripa-e kd jawdhir, ‘jewels of the value of a hundred rupecs’ (see r. 369) ; 
tahe ki mury?, ‘a hen of the value of a taka.’ 

“ 321, The genitive case frequently has the force of an adjective, as in 
English: thus, dar? bahdr Ad big, ‘a garden of great beauty,’ for ‘a very 
beautiful garden ;’ bare pdt hd daryd, ‘a river of great breadth,’ for ‘a very 
broad réver.’ 

/322. By the use of kd, adjectives may be formed from nouns, 
verbs, or adverbs, to almost any extent: thus, Ahushimad ki 
bdten, ‘ flattering words ;’ roz kd kam, ‘daily work;’ hal ki rat, 
‘last night;’ ad kd sdl, ‘the present year;’ Ahdne ki mez, ‘a 
dining-table.’ Indeed if is qften necessary to connect words in 
Hindustani by kd, when in English a hyphen only would be 
required; as, Pipal ka darakht, ‘a Pipal-tree;’ unche bar ke 
darakht par, ‘on a high banyan-tree.’ 


DATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE CASES. 

-°3283. These cases have few functions irrespectively of the 
influence of verbs. They are generally uscd after verbs of mo- 
tion, and verbs in wh&h a sense of giving, imparting, or com- 
“municating any thing is inherent; see rr. 409, 416. 

v' 324, The dative often expresses the object or motive for which 
any thing is donc; as, kuchh zgarir2 kam ko, ‘for some necessary 
purpose ;’ mard (mare) nam ko, ‘a man (may dic) for a namc;’ 
khane ko, ‘for eating.’ It is often so joined with the infinitive ; 
as, dekhne ko sir jhukdyd, ‘I bent my head for the purpose of 
looking.’ , 

~°325. The dative and accusativo sign ko is frequently used to 
express ‘time;’ as, rat ko, ‘at night;’ sub ko, ‘in the morn- 
ning ;’ dkhir ko, ‘at last;’ see under nouns of time atr. 351. 

J 326. It may also have the force of the English ‘at’ or ‘on;’ 
as, bd-en hath’ ko, ‘on the left hand.’ 
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327. It may be idiomatically omitted in such phrases as bddshah saldmat, 
‘Hail, O king,’ 

a. It may also be omitted when two or more words in the accusative case 
are in close succession; sec r. 349. 


vf 328. Tho postposition ta-in, governing the genitive, is sometimes substituted 
for ko; thus mard ke ta in is cquivalent to mard io. It is especially used 
with the genitive case of dy, ‘self,’ as a substitute for the dative und accusa- 
tive, apne ta-in being more usual than either dp ho or apne ko: thus, apne ta- 
in sab se bihtar samajhtdé hat, ‘he thinks himself better than all.’ Similarly, 
mere ta-in is equivalent to muh ho or mujhe. 


ABLATIVE CASE. 

329. This case is of the most extensive application. It ex- 
presses the most diversified relations, and frequently usurps the 
functions of the other cases. Its proper force is that of ‘from ;’ 
as, us makdn se, ‘from that place;’ azst dfaton se (bachkar), ‘from 
such calamities (having cscaped);’ sab se alag, ‘apart from all;’ 
kahin se kahin, ‘from one place to another ;’ mulk se juda-2, ‘ sepa- 
ration from one’s country ;’ namdz se fardgat, ‘cessation from 
prayers ;’ abhi se, ‘from henceforth.’ 


{ 330. Hence it passes to the expression of many correlative 
ideas, as ‘from’ or ‘by,’ in the sense of ‘by reason of,’ ‘through,’ 
‘in consequence of:’ thus, mihr ¢ mddart se, ‘from maternal 
affection ;’ e& jagah rahne se, ‘from staying in one place;’ tere 
dne se, ‘by thy coming;’ bddshah ki tawajjuh se, ‘by rcason of 
or through the favour of the king.’ Sabab governing a genitive 
case may be joined to se; as, fardgat ke sabab se (for faragat se), 
“by reason of ease.’ 


331. It often expresses ‘the instrument with which’ or ‘the 
instrumentality through which’ any thing is donc; as, patthar 
se, ‘ with a stone ;’ gainchi se, ‘ with a pair of scissors ;’ munh se, 
‘with the mouth :’ mujh se, ‘through or by me.’ 


332. Hence it passes to the other collateral relations, which in 
English are expressible by ‘with,’ as san o dil se, ‘with heart 
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and soul:’ thus, dddshihon se kya kim, ‘ what business (have we) 
with kings?’ mujhe apne kdin se kam (hat), ‘my business (is) 
with my own affairs ;’ Ahwiija se muhabbat hi-t, ‘a friendship 
arose with the merchant ;’ bande ki taraf se, ‘on the part of your 
slave.’ 


. 8838. It is commonly used to denote ‘the manner’ or ‘ mode’ 
in which any thing is done, as expressed in English by the 
adverbial affix ‘ly,’ or by the preposition ‘in,’ ‘ with,’ ete 
thus, furdgat sé, ‘leisurely; chafag? se, ‘angrily ;’ sharmindagi se, 
‘with shame ;’ na-e sir se, ‘anew;’ 78 tarvh se, ‘in this manner ;’ 
kis surat se, ‘in what manner;’ jis tis tarah se, ‘somchow or 
other;’ frst surat se, “in some way or other;’ Aisi bahdne se, 

‘under some pretence ; ’ “da wat ke bahdne se, eaniiee pretence of 
an invitation ;’ garine se, ‘in order ;’ apni khushi se, ‘of my own 
free will;’ dp se dp, ‘of one’s own accord.’ 


334. The se, however, may be idiomatically omitted; as, ws? farah, ‘in that 
very way ;’ kisi tarah, ‘in any way;’ sab farah, ‘in every way.’ Especially 
in expressions like Adthon hth, ‘from hand to hand,’ ddé dail, ‘from branch 
to branch,’ pat pat, ‘ from leaf to leaf.’ 


335. Ilence it may denote ‘by way of,’ especially if joined to rh, ‘road,’ 
“and preceded by a genitive case; as durwdze se or daruuize ki rch se, ‘by way 
of the door;’ surang ki rh se, ‘by way of the underground passage ;’ dosti hi 
rah se, ‘by way of friendship.’ 


336. It may have the force of the English ‘of,’ ‘to,’ ‘at,’ ‘in,’ ‘on,’ in 
expressing other collateral ideas; as, is harakat se khabar, ‘information of this 
action ;’ mujhe hisse se kyd kdm hai, ‘what is the use to me of shares>?’ 
bddshdh se’arz karke, ‘having made representation to the king ;’ ws Aé marzi 

‘at his will;’ toaise hi kapron se, ‘in the very same clothes ;? dnkh nik se 
durust, ‘correct (comely) in nose and cyes ;’ ham se tujhe kya mudd d, ‘what 
claims (lave) you on mc?’ putthar se takkar khdke, ‘having struck on a stone.’ 


v 337, It is used after words expressing ‘length of time;’ as, tin din se, ‘for 

three days,’ bahut muddat se, ‘ for along time’ (seer. 351); and, as in Sanskrit, 

it may occasionally be translated by the English ‘after ;’ as, ts sé? ke guzarne 
‘after the passing of this year.’ 


338. The ablative se must not be confounded with se the inflected form of 
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sd, the affix of similitude; as, Hdtim se shakhg se, ‘with a person like Hatim,’ 
where the first se is from sd. 


Observe—The ablative postposition is always employed to express ‘ com- 
parison; sce under comparison of adjcctives at r. 368. 


LOCATIVE CASE. 


~ 339. This case is formed by the postpositions men and par, 
which generally have the force of the English ‘in,’ ‘on,’ ‘at,’ as 
expressive of many collateral ideas: thus, ghar men, ‘in the 
house ;’ bag men, ‘in the garden;’ rdh men, ‘in the road;’ dunya 
men, ‘in the world;’ ghore par, ‘onahorse;’ kishtt par, ‘on 
board a boat;’ darwize par, ‘at the door;’ ts ummed par, ‘in 
this hope;’ Ahuda dsman par (hat), ‘God (is) in heaven;’ tne 
kahne par, ‘at this speech.’ — 

. 840. Both men and par are frequently used after verbs or 
motion in place of the dative and accusative sign ko; see the 
examples at r. 434. 


. 841. Hence the sign par passes into the sense ‘ towards’ or 
‘to;’ as, tuh par mihrbdani, ‘kindness towards you.’ It may 
even be translated by ‘ with;’ as, twjh per gusse ka ba’ts, ‘the 
cause of my being angry with you.’ 

. 842. The postposition men very commonly has the force of 
‘between’ or ‘among:’ thus, im donon men, ‘ betwecn these two ;’ 
darvesh aur badshah men, ‘between the darvesh and the king;’ 
hagg o batil men, ‘between truth and falschood ;’ hamare tumhare 
(men), ‘between us and you;’ un men, ‘among them;’ bdadshahon 
men, ‘among kings.’ 

- 843. Par may even have the force of ‘by reason of,’ ‘in consequence of ;’ 


as, ttni ddnd-t par, ‘by reason of so much knowledge :’ or of ‘according to,’ 
in such phrases as gadum ga’tde par, ‘according to his usual custom,’ 


- 844. It is used after nouns expressing ‘time’ and ‘distance :’ thus, thore 
dinon men, ‘in a fow days;’ hos eh par, ‘at about a kos.’ see IT. 351, 354. 


345. The locative sign men is used in expressing ‘the matter’ or ‘subject’ 
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presented for consideration in some statement, description or narrative : thus, 
mausin * bahdr ki ta’ rif men, ‘on the subject of the praises of spring ;’ 
bhainse ke augdf men, ‘ on the subject of the characteristics of the buffalo.’ 

* 346. The locative sign, like the genitive, may often be idiomatically omitted, 
but the oblique form of the noun, if any, is then used; as daryd kincdre (for 
daryd ke kindre par), ‘on the bank of a river;’ kist gdnw ke kindre, ‘on the 
borders of a village;’ ek kindre, ‘on one side ;’ Hatin ke wagt, ‘in the time 
of Hitim;’ csmaish ke wagqt, ‘at the time of trial;’ dddshah ke huzar, ‘into 
the presence of the king;’ dahni taraf, ‘on the right hand;’ jharokhe, ‘at 
the lattice ;’ dcp ki jagah, ‘in the place of a father ;’ dshnd-t ke bharose, ‘in 
the confidence of friendship.’ 

a. Some words which omit men have the force of adjectives; thus gusse haz, 
‘he is angry,’ is literally geusse men hat, ‘he isinanger.’ Similarly, achambhe 
hai, ‘he is (in) astonishment,’ and gazab hai, ‘he is (in) a rage.’ 

. 6. When two or more words in the locative case are closely associated 
together, the postposition in Iindtistani may be omitted in all but the last, 
and the conjunction dispensed with: thus, jo huchh zamin dsman men haz, 
‘whatever is in earth and in heaven;’ compare r. 349. This may hold good 
when the words are connected by the conjunction 0; as, samin o dsmdn men ; 
sce r. 349 ¢. 

347. Tak or talak, meaning ‘to,’ ‘up to,’ ‘as far as,’ are gencrally con- 
sidered to be one of the three signs of the locative case, though they seem 
more properly to be connected with the dative or accusative. They are used 
like other postpositions: thus, meri dikdn tak, ‘to my shop;’ apne ghar talak, 
‘as far as his own house;’ e& ashrafi se chdlis ashrafi-on tak, ‘from one 
ashrafi up to forty.’ 


CONJUNCTION OF THE LOCATIVE AND ABLATIVE POSTPOSITIONS. 


348. It is very usual in Hindustini to place a word at the 
same time in the locative and ablative casc, by joining se with 
men to express ‘from among,’ and se with par to express ‘from 
upon’ or ‘from off :’ thus, wn men se, ‘from among them;’ ¢s wen 
se chhah mashe, ‘six mashas of this ;’ ghore par se, ‘from off the 
horse ;’ dsan par se, ‘from off the scat ;’ dsmdn par se, * from the 
heaven :’ see under r. 339. 


Agent with ne. 


a. The consideration of this most important head of Syntax 
falls properl¥ under nouns in their relation to verbs; see r. 439, 
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SYNTAX OF NOUNS IN APPOSITION OR IN CLOSE SUCCISSION. 

v 349. When two or more words are in apposition or in close 
succession, that is to say, in the same case without a connecting 
conjunction, the postposition is placed after the last word only: 
thus, Ahuddwand 1 nV mat, sahib + muriwat, najibon ke qadrddn, 
Jin Gilkrist sahib ne, ‘by the master of favours, the possessor 
of generosity, the appreciator of exccllent persons, Mr. John 
Gilchrist.’ Similarly, xamak-hardm bewuqif kam-bakht mochi ne, 
‘by the perfidious, ignorant, wretched saddler ;’ Akbar bddshih 
ne, ‘by king Akbar ;’ hdne pine hi taldsh, ‘search for meat and 
drink.’ Or cven when a conjunction intervenes; as, apne naukar 
aur rafigon ne jab yth gaflat dekhi, ‘when my own servants and 
companions saw this carelessness.’ .« —, 


a. A similar rule holds good with regard to the first two personal pro- 
nouns, when in apposition ; sce r. 389. 

b, Also when any list or enumeration of persons or things is made; as, 
beti, bhd-t, bahin kd, ‘of (my) daughter, (my) brother, (and my) sister.’ 
¥ e. The same rule applics when two words are connected by the conjunction 
o, ‘and;’ thus dalil o hyyjat he bagair, ‘without proof and argument.’ 


VOCATIVE CASE. 


350. Ad is properly prefixed to a word in the vocative case: | 
thus, a2 bete, ‘Oson;’ at darvesho, ‘O darveshes ;’ at nur + chashm, 
‘O light of my eyes;’ a¢ Ahuda ke bande, ‘O servant of God;’ 
ai Khuda ke bando, ‘O servants of God.’ But this prefix is often 
dispensed with; as, akmag, ‘O fool;’ ydro, ‘O friends;’ khudd- 
wand, ‘O sire.’ 


a. In poetry, and sometimes in poctic prose, the vocative is formed by a 
loug ¢ affixed to a word: thus, shdhd, ‘O king;’ dild, ‘O heart;’ sdgi-d, ‘O 
cupbearer,’ 


NOUNS OF TIME. 

/ 351. To express ‘division and duration of time,’ or ‘ particular 
periods and epochs of time,’ as variously denoted in English by 
the prepositions ‘at,’ ‘in,’ ‘on,’ ‘for,’ ‘ from,’ ‘after’ the post- 
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positions ko, men, se, tak, talak, and sometimes adverbial prepo- 
sitions like ba’d, cte., are employed in Hindustani: thus, rdé ko, 
‘at night ;’ subh ko, ‘in the morning;’ din ko, ‘by day; thore 
dinon men or ka-i dinon men, ‘in a few days;’ chauthe ros subh ko, 
‘on the morning of the fourth day;’ tim din se, ‘for the past 
three days ;’ ka-t roz se, ‘for the last few days;’ sat baras se, ‘for 
the past seven years ;’ ek muddat se or bahut muddat se or gadim 
sé, ‘fora long time past;’ do mahine talak, ‘for two months;’ 
paneh baras tak, ‘for five years;’ st baras tak, ‘for seven ycars;’ 
kab taluk, ‘for how long? ek mahine ke qarib, ‘for nearly a 
month;’ ab hi se, ‘from this time forward ;’ us roz se, ‘from that 
day forward ;’ fajr se sham talk, ‘from morning to evening ;’ thore 
dinon ke ba’d or kitne din pichhe, ‘after some days;’ bis din ke 
"arse men, ‘after an interval of twenty ‘days.’ 


- 852 But the omission of postpositions and prepo-itions as explained 
at r. 346 is here strikingly exemplified: thus, har wagt, ‘at all times;’ 
us ghari or us wagt, ‘at that timo;’ ts wag, ‘ut this time;’ sham 
ke wagt, ‘at the time of evening ;’ tarke, ‘at dawn;’ chauthe baras, ‘in 
the fourth year ;’ dusre din, ‘on the second day,’ or ‘next day;’ athwen din, 
‘on the cighth day;’ gydrahwen ros, ‘on the eleventh day;’ shirrat ke roz, 
‘on the day of shivrat ;’ chad roz, ‘for afew days ;’ sat din, ‘for seven days ;’ 
emahine bhar, ‘for a full month;’ dth mahine, ‘ for cight months ;’ chille, ‘for 
forty days.’ And where in English there is no preposition, the Ilinddstini 
postposition may of course be dispensed with, the oblique form being still 
required; as, har mahine, ‘every month’ har roz, ‘every day;’ rdt din or 
din aur rat, ‘night and day;’ ba’ze wagt, ‘sometimes ;’ eh daf’a, ‘once ;’ ts 
martabe or ab hi bir, ‘this time.’ 
. 3858. The following cxamples may also illustrate this division of the sub- 
ject : yis din wuh din dyd, ‘when the day came ;’ bahut din hi-e us ki khabar 
mujhe khabarddron ne di hat, ‘it is many days since messengers brought me 
intelligence of him;’ tin din se tumhdii khidmat men hazir hing ‘for three, 
days I have been present in your service;’ ed roz rdt ko, ‘one day at night’ 
(a common idiom for the English ‘one night.’) 


NOUNS OF PLACE, DISTANCE, AND MEASURE. 


v 354. The postpositions ki, par, se, tak, talak, may be variously 
employed to express ‘distance’ or ‘space:’ thus, ek kos par, ‘at 
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the distance of a kos,’ ‘about a kos;’ gartd do kos ke, ‘for nearly 
two kos; ck gaz kd garhd, ‘a hole a yard deep;’ har ek alang us 
ki do do kos ki, ‘cach side of it (was) two kos in length;’ ek kos 
talak, ‘for a kos.’ 


1 @ Sometimes / is idiomatically affixed; as, do kos-i shahr ke bahir, ‘ to the 
t Gistance of two kos outside the town.’ 


s 355. Or all postpositions may be omitted; as, ek farsakh ts makdn se, ‘at 
the distance of a parasang from this place ;’ do kos shahr se ek makdn hai, 
‘two kos from the city there is a placc;’ adh ser makkhan, ‘half a ser of 
butter.’ 


¥ 856. The adjective dhar, ‘full,’ is very idiomatically used in composition 
with nouns of distance and measure, no postposition being admitted; thus, 
hos bhan, ‘for a kos;’ kos bhar ke til kd bandh, ‘an embankment a kos in 
length ;’ dhar kos, ‘for a full kos ;’ ddns bhar, ‘for the length of a bamboo 
(ten fect); Kauri bhar khatra nahin: : (there is) not the slightest particle (Zit. 
small shcll-full) of danger.’ 


SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 


. 857. Adjectives (see their syntax rr. 93, 94, and 95,) may 
govern a genitive or ablative, and rarcly an accusative or locative 
case. ‘The instances in which they take a genitive or ablative 
are gencrally those in which ‘of’ or ‘«vith’ are required in 
English. Not unfrequently, however, the English ‘of’ is repre- 
sented by se in Hindustani. 


ADJECTIVES GOVERNING THE GENITIVE. 


358. Adjectives denoting ‘fitness’ require this case; as, kahne 
ke la-cg, ‘fit to be told;’ ensan ke rahne ke la-iq, ‘fit for the 
abode of man.’ Rarcly these are followed by a dative or accusa- 
tive ; as, ‘70 kuchh bddshahon ko la-iqg, ‘whatever is suitable for 
kings.’ 

359. So also adjectives denoting ‘want,’ ‘nced;’ as nahin 
muhtdj zewar kd, ‘not in want of ornament;’ mdl ha muhtaj, 
‘in want of riches.’ With darkdr, ‘necessary,’ the,construction 
must be changed: thus, yzh makin hamen darkar hat, ‘this place 
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is necessary to us;’ mujhe rupiya paisd kuchh darkdr nahin, ‘1 
have no need of rupees or pice’ (Jit. ‘rupees, etc., are not neces- 
sary to me.’) 


- 860. Other examples of adjectives followed by a genitive are, us ke bardbar, 
‘equal to him ;’ wnmedudr ’afi hi, ‘hopeful of forgiveness.’ In the Bag o 
Bah&r winmedwar is once uscd with the nominative; as, yih [not ts da] 
ummedwar hin, ‘I am hopeful of this.’ But this is probably an error. 


ADJECTIVES GOVERNING THE ABLATIVE. 
- 861. Adjectives or participles which signify ‘being filled,’ 
‘sated,’ or ‘satiated,’ govern this case; as, ek bard ghar jawdhir 
se bhard hi-d, ‘a large house filled with jewels;’ ek qulft ma jin 
se bhari hi-i, ‘a pot full of electuary ;’ thiliyd pani se bhara, ‘a 
pitcher full of water ;’ 22ndagi se ser, ‘ satiated with (or tired of) 
life ;’ tum ais? jaldi ts birhe khddim se ser hit-e, ‘have you so 
yuickly become tired of this old man your servant 


- 362. The ablative sign may sometimes be omitted; as, yawdhir bhard, 
‘filled with jewels;’ dhar harwa tc, ‘full of mustard (bitter) oil.’ 


363. The adjective dkar, ‘full,’ is idiomatically used in composition with 
nouns without a postposition: thus, maydur bhar or bhar magdiur, ‘ to the best 
of one’s power ;” ’wm bhay, ‘all onc’s life.’ 

364. Adjectives implying ‘ care,’ ‘ caution,’ ‘watchfulness,’ take an ablative : 
as, len den se hoshydr, ‘careful (sharp, clever) in commercial transactions ;’ 
karkhdne se hoshyar. ‘prudent in conducting houschold affairs ;’ bd-i-on ké 
taraf se hoshydr, ‘on (my) guard against (my) brothers.’ 


» 865. Adjectives signifying ‘acquainted with,’ ‘informed,’ ‘ destitute of,’ 
require the ablative ; as, #7 duton se ewagtf, ‘informed of these matters ;’ hagiqat 
se muttal’, ‘acquainted with the truth ;’ rakhwdlon se sind, ‘empty of guar- 
dians,’ ‘without keepers.’ 

» a Other cxamples of adjectives governing an ablative are, Ahiudd hi rahmat 
se mahrium, ‘excluded from the mercy of God ;’ tujh se nd-ummed, * despairing 
of thee’ (ce. ‘of aid from thee’); yih harakat saldtinon se badnumua (har), 
‘this action (is) unbecoming in kings;’ mardumé se b’:d, ‘far from manli- 
ness ;’ khdli hikmat se, ‘without art.’ 


ADJECTIVES GOVERNING THE LOCATIVE. 


+ 366. Adjectives or participles denoting ‘filled with’ may rarely 
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govern the locative as well as the ablative: thus, gusse men bhard, 
‘filled with anger;’ taish men bhara hi-a, ‘ being filled with rage.’ 

367. Other cxamples of adjectives requiring the locative sign pyar are, batt 
par sawdr, ‘mounted on an ox;’ ghore par sawdr, ‘riding on horscback ;’ 
kishti par sawdr, ‘embarked on board a boat;* tujh par mihrbdn, ‘kind to- 
wards you.’ 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

368. The ablative sign se joined to the substantive expresses 
‘comparison,’ the adjective itself undergoing no change, as ex- 
plained atr.97. The following arc other examples :—main tujhe 
apne bete se bihtar janta hin, ‘I consider you better than my own 
son;’ main in donon se chhota hin, ‘I am younger than both of 
them ;’ apni beti se siyada us ki muhabbat mere dil men pada 
hu-i, ‘an affection for him greater than for my own daughter 
sprang up in my heart;’ ek shahr abadi men Istambol se bard, ‘a 
city in population larger than Constantinople ;’ bddshah us shahr 
ka. Kisra se siyada ’ddil, ‘the king of that city was more just 
than Cyrus.’ 

a. The superlative is expressed by sad se, ‘than all;’ as, wuh 
sab bahinon se chhote thi, par ’agl men sab se bari thi, ‘she was 
the youngest of all her sisters, but in understanding was the 
oldest.’ Sec other examples at r. 97, etc. 

b. The Persian comparative terminations tar for the comparative and tarin 
for the superlative are sometimes used; as, apne ta-in sab se bihtar samajhtd 
hai, ‘he considers himself better than all ;’ sab sharbaton se bihtar, ‘the best 
of all drinks.’ 


ce. Many words have a kind of comparative influence, and so require an 
ablative casc: thus, us se do chand, ‘ twice as much as that.’ 


SYNTAX OF NUMERALS, 
869. Numerals may add on for the nominative plural as well 
as for the oblique plural, but they do not generally add oz ex- 


cepting for emphasis or more precise definition. Nouns asso- 
e ° . “ . . 
ciated with numerals do not of course take on in the nominative 
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plural, and not necessarily in the oblique plural. When oz is 
added in the oblique plural it generally imparts a more definite 
meaning. 


The following examples may be added to those given at rr. 250-252 :— 
chdlis darwdze, ‘forty doors;’ chalison darwdze se or chalis darwezon ses 
‘through the forty doors;’ chdliswen darwaze ki rdh se, ‘by way of the 
forticth door ;’ bis ashrdfi-cn, ‘twenty ashrafis;’ gydrah badre ashrufi-on he, 
‘eleven bags of ashrafis;’ ston hawdkib men, ‘among the seven planets ;’ 
do darwesh ka aluvodl, ‘the adventures of two darveshes ;’ chdion he-naucd-on 
kd majard, ‘the adventures of the four mendicants;’ an pdnchon ki ankhon 
men, ‘in the ecycs of those five;’ chron faraf se, ‘from all four sides;’ 
hazdron tnton par, ‘on thousands of camels;’ hasdron guldm, ‘thousands of 
slaves ;’ us ke ghar men sat beti-dn paidd hi-in, ‘in his house were born seven 
daughters ;’ ye sdton beti-cn, ‘these seven daughters.’ 


370. To express any aggregate ¢ of numbers indcterminatcly or generally, it 
is usual in English, when a low number is intended, to take two numbers 
consecutively, placing tle lowest first; thus, ‘two or three” ‘three or four :’ 
out in Tindiistani it is not common to take consecutive numbers, and the 
highest may sometimes be placed first; thus, das gdnch rind, ‘ten or five (for 
five or ten} rogues ;’ pdnch sdt sinithi, ‘five or seven soldiers.” In ligher 
numbers the idiom is often like the English; thus, pachds sath bighe, ‘fifty or 
sixty bighfs.’ 


371. Ek placed after a high number is often equivalent to our ‘about :° 
thus, pachds ek, ‘ about fifty ;” ka-é ek, ‘some few.’ 


SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 


The syntax of pronouns has been partially explained at rr. 
107-125, and the concord of the relative pronoun at r. 300. 

372. Although the forms merd, terd, us kd, from the three 
pronouns main, ‘I,’ tu, ‘thou,’ wuh or yih, ‘he,’ are generally 
used as pronominal adjectives, to express ‘my,’ ‘thy,’ ‘his,’ etc., 
yet they are also employed in prose as the genitives of those 
pronouns, to express ‘of me,’ ‘of thee,’ ‘of him,’ ctc.; thus mera 
inkdr may either mean ‘my denial’ or ‘denial of me,’ and us ka 
inkdr, ‘his denial’ or ‘denial of him.’ Similarly, merz ek befz 
hat, ‘of me there is a daughter.’ The regular genitives of the 
first two (mujh kd, tujh kd) are not used for ‘of me,’ ‘of thee,’ 
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excepting in poetry, or in prose under certain circumstances 
only; see r. 108. 


3873. The third personal pronouns, wuh, ‘he’ or ‘she’ and yh, 
‘he’ or ‘she,’ when used in the oblique cases for ‘of him,’ ‘of 
her,’ ‘his,’ ‘her,’ ‘their,’ etc., must always take the postpositions 
(excepting only as explained at r. 389): thus, us te kutte kd 
patta, ‘the collar of his dog,’ (not us Lutte kd pattd). Similarly, 
un ke kutte ko, ‘to their dog,’ (not un kutte ko). But when wuh 
and yi are used for the demonstratives ‘that,’ ‘this,’ ‘those,’ 
etc., they reject the postpositions in the oblique cases: thus, us 
kutle kd, ‘of that dog,’ (not us ke kutte ka). Similarly, 2s kutte 
kd, ‘of this dog;’ un kutton kd, ‘of those dogs;’ us harakat se, 
‘from that action,’ (not us se hara‘vat 8°); 1s mert harakat ko 
dekhkar, ‘having seen this action of mine;’ jo ho-t 18 qisse ko (not 
ts ko gisse ko) sunegd, ‘whoever shall hear this story.’ 

374. The same applies to the interrogative and indefinite pronouns haun, 
‘who?’ and ho-i, kuchh, “some ’ thus, Aes he mahkdn men, ‘in whose place >?’ 
but Ais mahun men, ‘in what place?’ Ais Aé talash, ‘search for whom?’ but 
kis talish men, ‘in what search?’ Ain ki chizen, ‘the things of what persons ?’ 
‘whose things *’ but Ain chicon hd, ‘of what things?’ csi ke ghar men, ‘in 
the house of some one;’ but A7sé ghar men, ‘in som house.’ 

375. The pronoun dy, ‘sclf,’ is used reficxively, in reference 
to all three persons, and equally stands for any of the pronominal 
adjectives ‘my,’ ‘thy,’ ‘his,’ ‘our,’ ‘ your,’ ‘ their,’ when they 
have reference to the nominative case or agent of the sentence. 
In English the word ‘own’ is equally general in its application 
to all the persons. See the examples at r. 125, and add main 
apni khushi se, ‘I of my own free will;’ wuh apne darwaze par 
baithad, ‘he sat down at his own door;’ dp zinddn ke munh par 
para rahtd, ‘he himself always lay at the mouth of the prison; ’ 
dp mujhe nikdlne a-e, ‘they have come themselves to take me out.’ 


? 


876. But apd may not only be used as a substitute for the pronominal 
pussessive adjective, but even for the genitive case of a proiioun whcn the 
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same pronoun is the nominative of the verb: thus, hamen apna mushtdg jantd 
hai, ‘he knows me to be desirous of (seeing) him.’ 


377. Apna, being properly a pronominal adjective, may be used, like the 
Latin sts, in the sense of ‘one’s own people.’ It will then be declinable like 
a@ noun ind: thus, apnon ke pds yd aur apnon ne use gabul na kiyd, ‘he came 
unto his own, and his own received him not.’ 


378. The Icarner must be careful not to confound the reflexive pronoun dp, 

*used in the above manner, with the honorific pronoun dy, ‘ your Honour.’ 

The genitive case of this last is dp hd, not apnd: thus, dp ké tawajjuh se, * by 
the favuur of your majesty.’ 


379. The third person and demonstrative pronouns wuh and 
yth may be uscd for the nominative plural as well as for the 
nominative singular: thus, wuh ddini khate the, ‘ those men were 
eating ;’ wuh donon, ‘those two;’ yeh his kam ke hain, ‘of what 
use are these?’ - 

380. On the other hand, the plural of these pronouns, as well 
as of main and ti, 1s constantly uscd for the singular, even when 
no respect is intended: thus, hum means ‘1’ (though followed 
by a plural verb); and to indicate the real plural, Jog, ‘ people,’ 
is often added to both ham and tum; thus, ham log, ‘we.’ 
Similarly, w ne, in ne simply mean ‘by him;’ whereas unhon 
ne, unhon kd, unhon ko, inhon ne, ctc., are the forms in general 

*use for the plural. But see r. 120. 

381. Where, therefore, great respect is intended, unhon, inhon, 
jinhon, etc., with their postpositions, must be used for the singular ; 
as, unhon ne kaha, ‘hesaid,’ wuhi sawdr jinhon ne tum ko basharat 
ki, ‘the very same horseman who brought you good tidings.’ 


882. Observe—The pronouns ko-2 and kuchh undergo no change 
either in the nominative or oblique cases plural: thus, ko-t dinon 
men, ‘in a few days.’ The forms kini, kinu, do not seem to be 
in use. The negative may be joined with ko-: to express ‘ no 
one,’ but sometimes the ma is separated from the pronoun and 
joined to the verb; as ho-t hargiz na jdnegd, ‘no one will ever 
know.’ ’ 
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a. Kuchk may occasionally be used for persons as well as 
things: thus, yih bdt kisk par na khule, ‘this matter must not 
be revealed to any one.’ 

383. The intcrrogative pronouns are frequently used for the 
relative: thus, jdntd hat ki tumhen kin kin chizon it zarirat hat, 
‘he knows what things you have necd of.’ The same applies to 
the adverbs, 

a. It may be here observed that an initial & is the sign of 
intcrrogative pronouns and adverbs, as 7 is of relative. 

384, The affixes ¢, hi, hin, added to some of the pronouns, 
especially yzh, wuh, 18, us, tugh, mujh, etc., make them more 
emphatic: thus, yh}, ‘this same;’ wuhi, ‘that samc;’ use ne, 
‘by that very person ;’ ust din se, ‘from that very day;’ tujhi 
ne, ‘by thyself’ (where the intcrvention of 2 causes tah ne to be 
used for tu ne): so also, Hatem main hi hin, ‘I and no other am 
Hatim.’ 

a. Ap, ‘self,’ and khud, ‘sclf,’ may be added to the three 
personal pronouns, in the sense of ‘sclf;’ as, main dp or main 
dp hi, ‘I myself.’ 

885. Although wuh is commonly used as a corrclative to the 
relative pronoun yo, yet the proper corrclative is so ‘ that,’ which 
may follow in the latter clause of the sentence, though frequently 
omitted, and not generally translated in rendering IJlindistantf 
into English: thus, jo fikr mere jt ke andar hai, so tadbir se bahar 
hai, ‘the anxicty which is within my heart is not to be reme- 
died,’ literally ‘whatever anxicty is within my heart, that same, 
etc. ;’ yo. chahte so lejate, ‘whatever they would desire, that they 
would take away.’ 


a. Observe—The pronoun Jo is often uscd as a conjunction to express ‘ that,’ 
‘since,’ ‘when,’ ‘if:’ sce rr. 592, 593. 

386. The pronominal adjectives referred to at r. 87 are much used in the 
manner of relatives and corrclatives, the relative generally coming first (com-~ 
pare x. 301): thus, jitni kharch haro, utni barakat hott hai, ‘as much as you 
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spend, just so much blessing is there;’ jazsd doge waisd pdoge, * whatever 
you shall give, the like of that shall you receive.’ 


a. The correlative may sometimes be omitted ; as, jatsd ahwal sund thd apni 
ankhon se dekhd, ‘just as I had heard the story I beheld (that) with my own 
eyes.’ 

387. In the use of the pronouns and pronominals a peculiar 
attraction or assimilation is often to be observed in Hindustani, 
as in, Sanskrit and other Oriental languages; that is, when a 
relative or interrogative (but especially a relative) has been used, 
and an indefinite pronoun would naturally follow, the relative 
or interrogative is repeated. The following examples will illus- 
trate this :—js ko (not kest ko) yo mushkil pesh dwe, ‘whenever a 
difficulty occurs to any one’ (lit. ‘to whom’); jo jis ke (not hist 
ke) hath pard, ‘ whatevet felf into the hands of each;’ jo s/s par 
biti? ho, ‘whatever may have happened to cach;’ yo ko-t jis chis 
ka sawdl kartd, ‘whoever demanded any thing.’ 

388. And this attraction extends to the adverbs; as, yahdn se jo kuchh mite 
hain, ‘ whatever they may obtain from any where’ (2¢. ‘from where’). 


- 389. When the personal pronouns are in apposition to or closely associated 
with a noun or an adjective used as a noun, then these pronouns, in accord- 
ance with r. 349, will not require a postposition. thus, wh bad-talr’ ki, ‘of 
eme unfortunate,’ not meyh Ad (or mera) had-tuli’ hd. So also, mayh be-hayd 
kd, ‘of me shameless ;’ us akele kd, ‘of him alone;’ mujh burhe ho, ‘to me an 
old man,’ etc. 


REPETITION OF NOUNS, PRONOUNS, NUMERALS, ETC. 


390. Instead of employing words like the English ‘each,’ 
‘every,’ etc., it is usual in Hindustani to repeat nouns, pronouns, 
or numerals, to denote ‘distribution,’ or ‘ the division and assign- 
ment of parts’ in regular order and proportion: thus, ek ck ’azu 
tukre tukre karke, ‘having divided each limb into separate picces;’ 
apni apnt rah li, ‘each took his own way;’ apne apne magdur ke 
muwafig, ‘ according to their several abilities ;’ ghar? ghari, ‘every 
hour ;’ har e& ko panch panch sat sat ripa-e detd, ‘to each one he 
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gives five or seven rupees a-piece;’ we donon musafir jude jude 
makdnon men, ‘ those two travellers, each in separate places.’ 


391. Repetition of a noun or adverb may often give ‘intensity,’ ‘ force,’ or 
‘emphasis,’ to the idea intended to be conveyed; as, chuphke chupke, ‘ very 
privately,’ ‘ very secretly ;’ gol gol, ‘very round ;’ hawd narm narm, ‘a very 
soft breeze ;’ ats atsi tarah, ‘in such an excellent manner ;’ bari bari dnkhen, 
‘very large eyes ;’ bichon bich, ‘in the very midst,’ 

a. It may also convey an idca of ‘variety,’ as connected with the idea of 
division: thus, farah farah ki kadl’aten, ‘robes of various kinds ;” kidne 
agsdm agsim ke, ‘eatables of various kinds;’ yd kyd guraten, ‘ what various 
forms ;’ us ne rang ba rang ki shaklen judi judi band-in, ‘he has created shapes 
of different kinds, each distinct from the other.’ So also, jahdz ck pahdr se 
takkar khake purze purse ho gayd, ‘the ship, having struck on a rock, went to 
pieces.’ 

392. A word is often repeated with a slight alteration in the first letter or 
letters, to gratify the Hinda taste for a sdrt of 1 hyming jingle of sounds, very 
much as in English we say ‘hurly-burly,’ ‘flip-flap,’ ‘flim-flam,’ ‘ hodge- 
podge,’ ete.: thus, hazj-marj, ‘worry,’ ‘confusion;’ zarg-barg, ‘glitter ;’ 
jhith mith, ‘falschood ;’ burhd darhd, ‘old;’ rdz ntydz, ‘secrets;’ naukar 
chdkar, ‘servants ;’ barham darham, ‘ topsy turvy ;’ darham barham, ‘ higgledy 
piggledy ;’ lashtam pashtam, ‘ with much ado;’ sq dhaj, ‘form and fashion ;’ 
dil daul, ‘shape and figure.’ Sometimes the two words are separated by a 
conjunction ; as, /d-tg o fd-ig, ‘ worthy and deserving.’ 

393. Something after the same manner an Arabic verbal noun is sometimes 
followed by the passive participle from the same reot, to give emphasis to the 
sense: thus, ’arz ma’ruz, ‘representation ;’ zikr mazkir, ‘mertion ;’ wahdn: 
ka kuchh ztkr mazkur na kiyd, ‘1 made no mention at all of (what had hap- 
pened) there.’ 


SYNTAX OF VERBS. 


~ 394. In Hindustani syntax the copula or substantive verb ‘ to 
be’ is often left to be supplied: thus, dénd patthar mere his kam 
ka, ‘ such a number of stones, of what use (will they be) to me?’ 


/ 395. Especially when a sentence ends in the negative nahin: thus, yih 
chirag mere wdate nahin, ‘ this lamp (is) not for my use;’ agar ddmi men rahm 
nahin, tau wuh insdn nahin, ‘if there (is) no pity in a man, then he (is) not 
human,’ 

/ 396. And in proverbs or proverbial expressions ; as, bagal men larkd, shahr 
men dhandhord, ‘the child (is) under the arm, the proclamation (is) in the 
city.’ 
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NOMINATIVE CASE IN CONSTRUCTION WITH VERBS. 


397. Verbs signifying ‘to be,’ ‘to become,’ ‘to appear,’ ‘to be 
called,’ etc., take two nominative cases: thus, ddmi be-wafd hota 
hat, ‘man is faithless ;’ tu kasd fagir hat, ‘ what sort of a faqir 
art thou?’ wuh jinn bail ban gayd, ‘that jinn became an ox;’ 
wuh mujhe bahut burd ma’lim hu-d, ‘he appeared to me very 
bad ;2 we shahzddi-dn kahlatt hain, ‘they are called princesses ;’ 
Musalman kahdald hin, <I am called a Musalman.’ 


GENITIVE CASE IN CONSTRUCTION WITH VERBS. 


398. The uses of this case have been already explained at 
r. 306. It is perhaps the commonest of all cases in connexion 
with the object and subject of verbs; and may often be em- 
ployed in a vague manner to express a ‘variety of relations,’ 
usually expressible by the other cases. As, however, the geni- 
tive case does not depend so directly upon verbs as upon nouns, 
it needs little separate illustration in this division of the subject. 


399. It may rarely be uscd in place of the ablative, in connexion. 

with the object of the sentence, after verbs of ‘filling,’ etc. ; thus, 

a e ° 
,lotd pant ka (for pani se) bharkar, ‘ having filled a metal-pot with 
water’ (see r. 424): so also after verbs of ‘informing,’ etc.; as, 
apne ahwal ki tttila’ dijiye, ‘acquaint me with your circum- 
stances.’ Similarly aftcr verbs of ‘trusting,’ ‘relying,’ etc., in 
place of the locative; as, in kt dosti ka bharosd rakhte ho, ‘do 
you place reliance in their friendship ?’ 

400. Verbs which express ‘delivering over,’ ‘following after,’ ‘interceding 
for,’ and many others, are followed by this case in connexion witle the object 
or subject of the sentencc, as in the following examples: us ne wuh jawan 
dushman ke hawdle kiyd, ‘he delivered that young man into the hands of hig 
enemy ;’ tujhe gdzi ke supurd kariingd, ‘I will deliver thee over to the judge ;’ 
us ke darpai mat ho, ‘do not seek after her;’ main ne in ki shafa’at kt, ‘1 
interceded for them ;’ apne patdd karnewale kd dhydn rakh, ‘fix thy thoughts 


on thy Creator ;? bhd-i-on kd sharih na hi-d, ‘he was not an accomplice of 
his brothers ;’ apne marne sine ki kuchh parwd nahin, ‘I don’t care whether 
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I live or die;’ ddmt har ek ’uhde ke ta’indt hain, ‘men are appointed to cvcry 
office ;’ dsmdn hi qgasam khatd hin, ‘I swear by heaven.’ 


401. The genitive case in connexion with the verb ho-nd, ‘to be,’ may 
express ‘ possession :’ thus, ws he bahut se naukar the, ‘he had many servants ;” 
wahdn ke bddshdh ki ek: beti tht, ‘the king of that country had a daughter,’ 
meri ek beti hai, ‘I have a daughter.’ 


DATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE CASES IN CONSTRUCTION WITH VERBS. 


402. The use of these cases has been already explained at 
r. 323. Although the postposition /o is commonly affixed to the 
object of a transitive or active verb, it is as commonly omitted, 
and the nomunative case used for the accusative. o 


403. The following are examples of transitive or active verbs 
governing an accusative with ko:—dushman ko mdringa, ‘I will 
kill (my) enemy;’ ndn ko chhortd, ‘he drops the loaf;’ Laila ko 
dekho, ‘look at Laila;’ gufl ko torkar, ‘having broken the lock ;’ 
mujh ko gqabul kijtye, ‘be pleased to accept me;’ ba-zor apne ta-in 
(see r. 328) thambd, ‘by an effort I supported mysclf;’ mere ta- 
in stkhd-o, ‘teach me;’ 28 taur ki sindagt ho dil nahin chahitd, 
‘my heart docs not desire a life of this kind;’ sab saudagaron ko 
buldkar, ‘having called all the merchants? 


404. Observe, however, that ko is not often uscd with the past tenses of 
transitive verbs, another construction being then usual (sec r. 439), but when 
ko is used, the agent with xe must always precede the past tense or be under- 
stood: thus, main ne us wazir ko mird, ‘1 struck that wazir ;’ shahr ho dehhad, 
‘TI saw a city’ (main ne being understood) ; yahds ho langar hiyd, ‘we anchored 
the ship’ (ham me being understood), see r. 441; dushmanon ho yrydr havo, 
‘Jove thy enemics.’ 


405. When the predicate of a sentence contains two words in 
apposition, both being in the accusative case, and generally sepa- 
ratcdin English by the adverb ‘as,’ the postposition is not required 
after the second word, nor is it inflected even though capable of 
inflection: thus, 7s burhe ko apna banda (not apne bande ko) 
sampho, ‘consider this old man as your slave.’ Similarly, mujhe 
apnd dushman samajhid hat, ‘he considers me (as) his enemy;’ 
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kam-zdton kt suhbat dzdd ko guldm karti hat, ‘the society of the 
low-bred makes the free man a slave.’ 


406. Nothing is more common than for the nominative case to 
stand for the accusative: thus, baten kartd hat, ‘he is making 
words’ (i.e. discoursing); ye bdten sunkar, ‘having heard these 
words;’ ghari-dn ginne lagd, ‘he began to count the hours.’ 
Obsesve, that in these examples the real form of the nominative 
case is uscd, and not merely the accusative without the ko. In 
fact, if a postposition were understood, the oblique form of the 
word would be employed, as in other cases were men, par, hd, 
ete., arc omitted; whereas the oblique form can never be used for 
the accusative unless followed by Ao; thus it is right to say yeh © 
wrdda (not vs trade) rakhtd hin, ‘I have this intention,’ and yih 
kitéb (nots kitab) mujh ko de, ‘give me this book;’ whercas it 
would not be right to say yah ghart but ts ghari for is ghart men, 
‘at this time,’ and not main pds, but mujh [Le] pads, ‘near me’ 
(see rr. 318, 352). 


407. ‘The nominative or uninflccted form of a word being thus 
substituted for an accusative case, it must be ticated as a nomi- 
‘native; and if a genitive is connected with it, 4a must then be 
uscd, not ke: thus, sarkar ha (not sarkar ke) jarrah buld-o, ‘ send 
for the government surgeon ;’ khdne id sandig le, ‘ take the box 
of food;’ apnd ahwal kahinga, ‘1 will tell my story.’ 


408. Observe—No absolute rule can be laid down for the 
substitution of the nominative form for the accusative, but 
there can be no doubt that fo is generally used whenever it is 
intended to make the object of the sentence definite: thus, 
nan chhortd ‘he drops a loaf;’ nan ko chhortd ‘he drops the 
loaf.’ 


409. Verbs of ‘giving’ or ‘imparting’ take an accusative of 
the thing imparted, and a dative of the object to which the 
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thing is given; but as it is always considered desirable to avoid 
the conjunction of two ko’s, one representing an accusative and 
the other a dative case, this may easily be done by substituting 
the nominative form for the accusative; as, girdd mujh ko ae 
(not girde ko mujh ko de) ‘give me the round loaf;’ bdadshah ke 
hath ko bosa de, ‘ give a kiss to the king’s hand.’ Where, how- 
ever, the dative case belongs to a pronoun, the sign ko may 
always accompany the accusative case, since the proximity of 
two ko’s may then be avoided by using forms like muyhe, ete. 
instead of muh ko, etc.: thus, kitdb ko mujhe de, ‘give the book 
to me.’ 


410. In the past tenses of these verbs the peculiar construction required by 
"yr. 143 removes all difficulty: thus, main ye us ko hazdr ripae dt-e, ‘I gave 
him a thousand rupccs.’ 

411. Ke ta-in is once used for ho, after dend, in the Big o Bahfr: thus, 
bekason ke ta-in ripa-e detd, ‘he gives rupees to the destitute.’ 


412. The near association of two /o’sin a sentence may, however, take 
place under certain circumstances, as in the following examples from the 
Big o Bahar: main ne disre ko us ke buline ko rukhsat kiyd, ‘I dismissed the 
other to call him back ;’ bddshahzude ho bdg ki sair ko le ga-e, ‘ they, took the 
prince for a stroll in the garden,’ 


418. The latter use of ko, cither with the inflectld form of the infinitive or 
with a noun, to denote ‘ the object for which’ any thing is done, is very come 
mon; scer. 324. Whicn the infinitive is used, /o may sometimes be omitted, 
but the infinitive remains in the inflected form; as, wuk namdz parhne dyd, 
‘he came to recite (his) prayers.’ 


414 In fact ko, when it stands for the dative, is usually equivalent either 
to the English ‘to’ or ‘for.’ In this manner it is used after verbs of ‘ selling ;’ 
as, tdj bare mol ko bechingd, ‘I will sell the crown for a great price.’ Verbs 
in which a sense of ‘commanding,’ etc. is inherent generally take Xo for the 
person commanded; as, myjh ko hukm kiyd, “he commanded me ;’ guimdshte 
ko farmdyd, ‘he commanded his agent.’ 

415. Verbs of ‘telling,’ ‘relating,’ ‘informing,’ etc., may take Xo for the 
person to whom any thing is told (see r. 422): thus, main ne sab hagigat 
malika ko sund-i, ‘I told the whole truth to the princess;’ ais? bit mujh ko 
(or mujhe) na sund-o, ‘tell me not 80;’ ef ddmi ne bidshih ho khabar ki, ‘a 
man informed the king.’ Ko is very rarely used for se after kaf-nd, ‘to say; 
as, un men se kisi ko haha, ‘he said to one of them:" compare r. 421, 
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416. Verbs of ‘motion’ generally require ko; a8, wuh apne makdn ko 

chald, ‘he went to his own place ;’ kahin ko gayd, ‘he has gone somewhere;’ 
main us simt ko chald, ‘1 procecded in that direction ;’ kumak ho d-e, ‘they 
came to the rescue;’ safar ko gayd, ‘he went on a journey.’ Ko, however, 
may rarely be omitted ; as, wttar ki simt chald, ‘he proceeded in a northerly 
direction.’ 
« 417, The dative case with Xo is often used in construction with the verbs 
hond, ‘to be,’ and dnd, ‘to come,’ in connexion with the person spoken of 
(the thing or state being in the nominative), to express ‘ passing or entering 
into ayy state,’ or ‘possessing any particular condition or quality:’ thus, 
mujh ko kuchh tusalli hu-i, ‘a little comfort was to me,’ ¢.e. ‘I became some- 
what comforted ;’ mujh ko yagin dyd, ‘to me certainty came,’ #.e. ‘I became 
certain ;? ws ko Hatim ke sith dushmani hi-i, ‘ enmity arose between him and 
Hatim ;’ mendaki ko zukdm hi-d, ‘the frog has caught cold ;’ mere ta-in (for 
mujh ko, r. 328) yth biten pasand nahin dtin, ‘ these words are not pleasing to 
me;’ sab ko kilach dyd, ‘to all covetousness came,’ 7.e. ‘all felt covetous ;’ 
us ko un par rahm dyd, ‘he felt pity for them.’ 


ABLATIVE CASE IN CONSTRUCTION WITH VERBS. 
418, The diversified manner in which the ablative postpo- 
sition s¢ is employed has already been explained at rr. 329-338. 
In connexion with verbs it is constantly equivalent to ‘ from :’ 
thus, lotd us ke munh se chhitd, ‘the metal-pot slipped from his 
mouth;’ us ko mahall ke andar jane se mana karne lage, ‘they 
began to prohibit him j¥om entering the inner apartments;’ main 


"ne kapre badan se utdre, ‘1 took off my clothes from my body ;’ 


us ne ek muttht khak se kya kyd straten patda kin, ‘ what various 
forms has he created from a handful of dust!’ sad se alag khard 
hai, ‘he is standing apart from all.’ 

In Sanskrit the instrumental case is used to express both the 
instrument and agent, but in Hindustani the agent by whom is 
denoted by ne (see r. 439), and the instrument with which by se: 
thus, dushman ko tir se marungd, ‘I will slay (my) enemy with 
an arrow ;’ gainchi se mere str ke bal katre, ‘he cut the hair of 
my head with a pair of scissors;’ kuchh munh se bol, ‘say some- 
thing with (your) mouth;’ dnkhon se dekho, ‘look with (your) 
eyes.’ ° 
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419. Not unfrequently, however, in Hinddstanf the instrumental se may be 
applied to persons, where the agent xe might be expected. It can never, 
however, be employed, like ze, with the past tenscs of active or transitive 
verbs ; but when used for the agent it is gencrally connected with the neuter 
verbs hond, ‘to be,’ or ho saknd, ‘to be able,’ and may then be equivalent to 
‘by,’ ‘through,’ ‘by means of,’ ctc.: thus, yih tagsir is guldm se hi-i, ‘ this 
fault has been (committed) by this slave ;’ agar yih harakat tujh se hu-é, ‘if 
this decd was done dy thee;’ yih kdm migh se hi-d, ‘this deed was done by 
me;’ mujh se bard gundh hi-d hai, ‘a great crime has been (committed) by 
me;’ yih mujh se hargis na ho sakegd, ‘this can never be done by me ;’* rat ko 
mujh se kuchh tadbir na ho salk?, ‘at night no plan could be devised by me ;’ 
agar wuh is se ho sakd, ‘if that could be done by him ;’ shdyad is gundhgtr se 
kuchh qusir hi-d, ‘perhaps some fault has becn committed by this sinner’ 
(guilty person), 


420. Se may also be used for the agent after causal verbs; as, mthnat mujhe 
se karwdegd, “he will cause labour to be performed by me,’ Kalina us se 
parhwiyd, ‘1 caused the creed to be learnt Gy her’ (1 had her taught to repeat 
the creed). 


421. The verbs kah-nd, ‘to say,’ ‘to speak,’ and pichh-nd, ‘to ask,’ as well 
as all verbs, simple, compound, or nominal, in which a sense of addressing, con- 
versing with, questioning, or even of making known, is involved, take an abla- 
tive of the person: thus, main ne us gulim se kahd, ‘I said to that slave ;’ 
main ne wazir se pihhd, ‘T asked the wazir ;’ in se puchhiye, ‘ be pleased to ask 
them ;’ fagir se bdten karne lagd, ‘he began to converse with the fagir ;’ 
mu'allim se parhid thd, ‘he was reading with the teacher ;’ rafigon se salah 
Iekar, ‘having taken counsel with fricnds;’ mujh se mukhdtib hi-d, ‘he 
addressed me;’ mujh se hamkaldm hi-d, ‘he conversed with me;’ tyh se . 
sawil karne d-e hain, ‘they are come to question you;’ kisi se yth bhed zahir 
na kijtyo, ‘do not reveal this secret to any one.’ 


a. Boind, ‘to speak,’ is rarcly found with the ablative; as, Aisu se na bol, 
‘speak to none.’ 


422. But verbs of ‘informing,’ ‘making acquainted,’ generally take an 
accusative or nominative of the person, and ablative of the thing; as, mujhe 
apne ndm se dgih karo, ‘inform me of your name ;’ ts bdt se ko-i wagif na thd, 
‘no one was informed of this matter;’ apni sarguzasht se mujhe muttali 
furmdiye, ‘make me acquainted with your history;’ agar ahwdl se mujhe 
muttal’ kijiye, ‘if you would inform me of the circumstances ;’ zamdne ke 
bhale bure se kuchh wdqif na tha, ‘1 was wholly unacquainted with the good 
and evil of the age;’ main is harakat se muflaqg khabar na rakhtd thd, ‘T had 
not the slightest information of this action.’ 


423. Verbs of ‘fearing’ require the ablative case of the thing or person 
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feared ; as, bare but se na dard, ‘did he not fear the great idol?’ Khudd ee 
dar, ‘fear God.’ 


424. Verbs of ‘filling’ take an ablative (compare r. 361); as, sandugcha 
Jawihir se bhar liyd, ‘he filled the casket with jewels.’ 


425. Verbs which imply ‘acting by,’ ‘dealing with,’ ‘treating,’ require an 
ablutive of the person; as, jo marzé men dwe us se sulik kijiye, treat him in 
any way you think fit;’ dahin se huchh sulik na hiyd, ‘Thad no dealings with 
my sister ;’ jo jo mujh se dagd-en kin thin , ‘whatever treacherous acts they 
had cummitted against me;’ main tuyh se aisd sulik karunga hi apni siri 
musibat bhid jdivegd, ‘I will so treat you that you will forget all your troubles ;’ 
Jab mujh se yth suluk hi-d, ‘when I received such treatment,’ 


426. Verbs which imply ‘ desisting from,’ ‘abandoning,’ ‘leaving off,’ are 
generally found in construction with an ablative ; as, is Adm se baz d, ‘desist 
from this action ;’ ts gasd se dar-guzar, ‘abandon this pursuit ;’ jab namdz 
se farig hi-d, ‘when I had finished my prayers ;’ yab hhane se fardgat hi-é, 
‘when I had left off eating®,’ main saltanat crd, ‘I relinquished th 

when ad left off eating®;’ main saltunat se guzrd, ‘1 relinquished the 
kingdom.’ 


427. The ablative se is employed after verbs of ‘motion,’ or even after 
hond, to express ‘ going away from,’ ‘moving off,’ ‘passing by,’ or ‘crossing 
over ;’ as, mere simhne se gayd, ‘he went out from my presence ;’ muh pds 
se mat jd-o0, ‘do not go away from my side;’ mere pds se hokar ‘passing by 
me;’ khawdss-pure se hokar, ‘passing through the antechamber ;’ ts samendar 
se kyinkar pir utren, ‘how shall we cross this ocean?’ wahdn ke sab saudd- 
garon sé sabgat le-gayd, ‘I passed by (outstripped) all the merchants of that 
place.’ 


428. Verbs which imply ‘ caution,’ ‘taking care of,’ etc., are found in con- 
struction with the ablative; as, kitdéb se khabarddr rahiyo, ‘take care of the 
book ;’ mere kdrkhine se khabarddr or hoshydr ho, ‘ take charge of my worke 
shop ;’ ts ddméi se khabardar raho, ‘beware of that man.’ 


429. So also verbs of ‘separating ;’ as, mard ko us ke bap se judd karunga, 
‘I will se¢ @ man at variance with his father.’ 

430. And verbs of ‘comparing ;’ as, i# logon ko kis se tamgil dun, ‘ where- 
unto shall I liken these people?’ 


9 
431. And verbs of ‘denying;’ as, hamdre dew-ton se munkir hat, ‘he 
denies our gods.’ 


432. And verbs of ‘ concealing ;’ as, dil ka bhed doston se chhipind durust 
nahin, ‘to conccal one’s heart’s secret from one’s friend is not right;’ ¢s se 
ko-i bat makhfi nahin, ‘1 concealed nothing from him.’ 


433, Other axamples of verbs in construction with the ablative are, hdth 
sindagi se dho-e or apnl jan se hath dho-e, ‘I washed my hands of life;’ main 
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annt tagsir se khajil hokar, ‘having become ashamed of my fault;’ sindagi se ba 
tang dyd hin, ‘I have become weary of my life;’ insdn ki sindagi khine pine 
se hai, ‘the life of mortals is (supported) dy cating and drinking ;’ meré 
harakat se hairdn hu-i, ‘she was astonished at my conduct;’ aisi daulat ke 
hath lagne se nthdyat khushi hail hi-i, ‘I was much pleased at getting so 
much money into my hands;’ main us jawdn se rukhsat hi-d, ‘I took leave 
of that young man;’ hagq-t-pidari se add howe, ‘may there be @ performance 
of paternal duty ;’ 7s se ntkidh kare, ‘let him marry her ;’ apni beti se ts ki 
shddi kar dijo, ‘marry him to your daughter ;’ shahsdde ki shddi us se harke, 
‘having married the prince to her ;’ Kiudd se lau lagd-e, ‘having prayed 
earnestly to God;’ dddshdh se yih bdt sunte hi, ‘on hearing this specch of the 
king ;’ sir pattharon se takrdte, ‘dashing one’s head against stones ;’ parosé 
se dosti rakh, ‘have friendship with (your) neighbour.’ 


LOCATIVE CASE IN CONSTRUCTION WITH VERBS. 


434. The usual senses in which this case is employed, irres- 
pectively of verbs, have already been explained at r. 339. Both 
men and par are used after verbs of motion as frequently as ko: 
thus, shahr men gaya, ‘he went into (or simply to) the city ;’ main 
us ki dikdn par gayd, ‘1 went to his shop;’ jab shahr ke darwaze 
par gayd, ‘ when I arrived at the gate of the city ;’ mere ta-tn ek 
hawelt men legayd, ‘he took me to a house.’ 


435. The locative sign men may be used in construction with the verb and, 
‘to come,’ or even hond, ‘to be,’ to express ‘passing into any state;’ thus,’ 
wuh hosh men dyd, ‘he came to his senses ;’ wuh khafagi men dyd, ‘he became 
angry ;’ main achambhe men hi-d, ‘I became astonished.’ Observe the differ- 
ence of construction here and at r. 417. 


436. Verbs which denote ‘tying’ or ‘fastening’ require the locative case 
with men, ‘of the thing to which’ any thing is fastencd ; as, gurdh? dori men 
bindhkar, ‘having tied a goblet to a cord ;’ dol rassi men bindhkar, ¢ having 
tied the bucket to a rope ;’ das khumen zanjiron men jhakri hi-i, ‘ten jars 
fastened to,chairs,’ 


437. The following cxamples illustrate the use of men, to express ‘ among’ 
or ‘ between,’ in connexion with verbs :—malika un men na thi, ‘ the princess 
was not among them ;’ laundon men khelne na de, ‘do not allow him to play 
among the scrvant-boys ;’ hatwdn aur insin men hyd tafdiwut hat, ‘what is the 
difference between a brute and a man?’ haqq o batil en farg karta hai, ‘he 
distinguishes between truth and falschood ;’ sdton kawdkib mep naiyir i @zam 
hai, ‘among the seven plancts it is the chicf luminary.’ 


bis villany ; 
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438. The following are other examples of verbs in construction with locae 
tive cases in which men and yar are variously equivalent to ‘ with,’ ‘in,’ ‘on,’ 
‘at,’ ‘to,’ ‘by,’ etc.:—tumhuri beti par’dshig hai, ‘he is in love with your 
daughter ;’ wah us par riyhi, ‘she was in love with him;’ raugan t bddim 
sirke men mildkar, ‘having mized oil of almonds with vinegar ;’ apni jun par 
kheld hun, ‘I have sported with my life ;’ mujh par khafagi kd kyd sabab hai, 
‘what is the cause of (his) being angry with me?’ tujh par gusse kd yih ba’ is, 
*this was the cause of (my) being angry with you;’ bhd-i par gusse hat, ‘he 
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is angry with his brother ;’ ts guftgé men sharik hi-d, ‘I shared in this con- 
versation ;’ tir nthdlne men sharik hi-d, ‘I assi ted in taking out the arrow ;’ 
meri taldsh men thd, ‘he was in search of me;’ jawdb men us se kahd, ‘I said 
to him im answer ;’ main is ’azdb men hin, ‘I am in this trouble ;’ tamdm 
shab’aish o ’ishrat men katti, ‘the whole night was spent in feasting and 
merriment ;’ wasiyat par ’amal na kiyd, “he did not act on the will;’ is Xi 
bekasi ki hdlat par rahm kijiye, ‘take pity on his friendless state ;’ wuh mere 
gaul gardr ke nibihne par hairdn rahti, ‘she was astonished at my keeping my 
promise ;’ insin apne gaul qayadr per nahin rahtd, ‘man does not abide by his 
promise ;’ ham par jo huchh bitd hat, ‘whatever has happened to us;’ bdp 
par yih biptd biti hai, ‘this calamity has defallen your father ;’ jo kuchh muh 
par guzrd, ‘whatever has happened to me;’ in par bari musibat pari hat, ‘a 
great calamity has befallen them,’ aist haibat mujh par gdb hi-i, ‘such 
terror overpowered me;’ ho-i mere jane par rdzi na hu-d, ‘no one assented to 
my departure ;’ hist par hargis na khuld, ‘it was never revealed to any one;’ 
edrd yth mulk mere hukm men thd, ‘all this empire was sedject to me ;’ jis 
mewe par ji chale khdyd karo, ‘continuc to eat any fruits you may have an 
inclination for ;’ main ne ys ki shardrat par nazar na ki, ‘I did not regard 
” mujh se mukhdlafat kartd hat, ‘he opposes me or makes enmity 
against me.’ 


Agent with ne in construction with verbs. 


439. The peculiar construction required with the past tenses 
of transitive or active verbs has already been explained at rr. 
143, 144. By some grammarians ne is regarded as an expletive, 
and what is called the agent with me, as equivalent to the 
nominative casc: thus us ne is regarded as equivalent to wuh, 
and mard ne to mard. But that ne forms an oblique case as 
much as kd, ko, se, or men, is clear from the fact that ne, like 
those postpositions, inflects all words capable of inflection, 
excepting main and tu, and even those pronouns under certain 
circumstances; sce rr. 108, 384. 
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440. The real fact is, that as the love for a passive construc- 
tion is one of the most remarkable features in Sanskrit syntax, 
so docs this construction prevail in many Indian languages 
derived from Sanskrit: thus ‘the dog drank water’ would be 
jdiomatically expressed in Sanskrit thus—Aukkure-na pdniyam 
pitam ‘by the dog water was drunk,’ the agent, which in Eng- 
lish is in the nominative, being placed in the instrumental case, 
and the object (pdniyam ‘water,’ neut.) becoming the nomina- 
tive to the past participle, which of course agrees with this 
neuter noun in gender, number, and casc. Exactly in the same 
way in Hindustini ‘the dog drank water’ would be rendered 
kutte-ne pant piyd, where kutte-ne is the agent (corresponding 
to the Sanskrit instrumental kutkure-nu) from the nominative 
kuttd ‘a dog,’ and piyd is the masculine form of the past 
participle, agrecing with the object pun, which is in the 
nominative case masculine. Even the common termination 
of the Sanskrit instrumental case (ma) is evidently the source 
of the postposition xe, which is the sign of the agent in 
Hindustani, 

441. The only apparent objection to this explanation is, that 
even when a sentence is constructed with ne, ko may occasionally 
be placed after the object, in which case the past participle 
remains unchanged in the masculine singular: thus kutte ne 
nan ko chhord ‘the dog dropped the loaf’ for kutte ne nan chhort 
by the dog the loaf was dropped.’ It is not improbable that in 
these cases the past participle may be used impersonally, as 
explaincdat r. 144. But the more probable hypothesis is, that 
as Hindustani is made up of Persian as well as Sanskrit, and 
adapts itself frequently to the former modcl, the occasional 
abandonment of the passive construction after ne may be the 
result of a leaning towards the Persian idiom. In that lan- 
guage there is neither agent nor instrumental cdse, and the 


( 
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construction of the past tenses of transitive verbs resembles 
English. In proportion, therefore, to the regard paid to the 
peculiarities of Persian syntax, the passive construction peculiar 
to Sanskrit may be ignored, and the idiom of the two languages 
confounded in a manner that causes some perplexity. 


442. The following are other examples of the simple and mixed construc- 
tion, as explained above :—main ne hutte ki dwdsz suni, ‘IT heard the barking 
of the’ dog’ (lit. ‘by me the barking of the dog was heard’); ws xe aisd 
jawdhir kabhu na dekhd, ‘he had never scen such a jewel;’ main ne apne 
ghar ki rdh li, ‘1 took the road to my own house;’ dddshdh ne tubassium 
kiya, ‘the king smiled ;’ mardon ko Khudé ne kamdne ke liye bandyd hai, 
‘God has created man to labour ;’ main ne ek laundi ko bhejd, ‘I scent a female 
slave.’ 


443, Frequently the agent, when a pronoun, is understood; thus, ws paré 
ko na pdyd, ‘I did not find ¢hat fairy,’ where main ne must be supplied from 
the context; scer. 404. So also, yih sunkar (us ne) kaha, ‘ having heard 
this, she said,’ 


444. The learner must be careful to observe that the passive 
construction with ne is only required with those tenses of active 
or transitive verbs which are formed from the past participle. 
The tenscs formed from the root and present participle can never 
use ne: thus, main ne dekha, ‘I saw,’ but main dekhinga, ‘I 

, will see,’ main dekhid thd, ‘I was secing.’ So again, us ne hahd, 
‘he said,’ but wuh kahta hat, ‘he is saying.’ 

445. Some verbs which might be regarded as active in English 
are treated as neuter in Hindustani, and vce versd. The follow- 
ing are always considered neuter: bol-nd, ‘to speak ;’ la-na, ‘ to 
bring ;’ le-jd-nd or le-chal-na, ‘to convey,’ ‘to take;’ dhul-na, 
‘to forget;’ dar-nd, ‘to fear;’ chuk-nd, ‘to miss;’ lar-nd, ‘to 
fight ;’ Jag-nd, ‘to begin.’ The following are activé: kah-na, 
‘to say;’ chdh-nd, ‘to wish;’ gd-nd, ‘to sing;’ jan-nd, ‘to 
know ;’ Uikh-nd, ‘to write;’ puchh-nd, ‘to ask;’ sikh-na, ‘to 
learn ;’ sun-nd, ‘to hear.’ Thus, main bold, ‘I spoke;’ main 
sandiq ko ldyd, ‘I brought the box;’ we larki ko le-ga-e, ‘they 
carried off the girl ;’ main dard, ‘I feared ;’ wuh kahne laga, ‘he 
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began to say.’ But main ne kahd, ‘I said;’ us ne chdhd, ‘he 
wished,’ etc. 


446. With regard to Jdnd, it is, in real fact, a contraction of 
le-dnd (i.e. ‘having taken to come’), and resembles the com- 
pound verbs le-ydnd and le-chalnd, in which the last member of 
the compound is neuter, the rule always being that in these cases 
the whole verb is to be treated as neuter. 


447. But le-nd, ‘to take,’ is active, and requires ne: thus it is 
right to say main lédyd, ‘I brought,’ because contracted for le 
dyd, ‘having taken I came;’ but main liyd, ‘I took,’ would be 
wrong, the correct expression being main ne liyd. 


448. Similarly all active verbs,, the, moment they are com- 
pounded with neuters (the nevter verb coming last in the com- 
pound), become neuter, and reject ne: thus, khdnd, ‘to eat’ is 
active, but khd jand, ‘to eat up,’ and kha chuknd, ‘to have done 
eating,’ are neuter: thus, main ne khdyd, ‘1 have eaten,’ but 
main kha gayd, ‘I ate up.’ 


449. A few verbs are both active and neuter, that is, they require ve when 
uscd in an active sense, and reject it when used intransitivcly: thus, soch-nd, 
‘to consider,’ is sometimes active, but may be employed in a neuter sense; , 
thus, main apne dil men sochd, ‘I considered in my mind.’ Similarly, main 
apne ta-in murda khiydl kiyd, ‘I imagined myself dead.’ Khel-nd, ‘to play,’ 
is neuter, but may be employed actively: thus, us ne ’ajab khel kheld, ‘he 
played a pretty trick.’ 


450. Again, a verb which properly requires the active construction with ne 
may be treated as neuter when it has assumed a neuter sense by being com- 
pounded with a noun: thus dend ‘to give’ requires a transitive construction, 
but dikhd-i de-nd, ‘to appear’ is treated as neuter; as, do ddmi dikhu-i di-e, 
‘two men appeared.’ 


451. When two past tenses are employed in a sentence, one belonging to 
an active and the other to a neuter verb, if the active verb precede, the agent 
must take xe; but the construction need not be changed to accommodate 
itsclf to the neuter verb in the latter part of the sentence, as the pronoun 
Without 2e may always be understood: thus, main ne yih bat sun-i aur bold, 
‘I heard this specch and said,’ where main is understood before bold, Again, 
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us andhe ne mujhe buldyd aur us makan men legayd, ‘that blind man called 
me and took me to that place,’ where wwi is understood before legayd ; 
sec r. 445, 


452. The reverse holds good, and is perhaps still more common: thus, e& 
fagir dyd aur sawdl kiyd, ‘a faqir came and made a request,’ where us ne is 
understood before Aiyd. Again, main ghore par charh baithd aur [main ne] 
rdh li, ‘I mounted my horse and took my way ;’ ye donon sith chale aur [unhon 

* ne] hakim se yahi kahd, ‘these two went along with me and told the very same 
story to the governor.’ 


453, Se being uscd for the instrumental case in Hindastani (sce r. 331) ne 
is confined to the agent, and is rarely, therefore, found in conjunction with 
words which stand for inanimate objects or things. 


454. An inanimate ohject may, however, be an agent in the sense of pro- 
ducing an effect, and will, therefore, take me in construction with the past 
tenses of transitive verbs: thus, 7s ddt ne mayhe khardb kiyd, ‘this thing has 
ruined me’ (Zit. ‘by this thing ruin has been caused to me’) ; bddshah ko hairat 
ne liyd, ‘astonishment scize®the Ring ;’ bddshih ke lahi: ne josh mdrd, ‘the 
king’s blood boiled;’ ishtiydg ne wahdn rahne na diyd, ‘my desire did not 
permit mec to remain ;’ did ne na chihd, ‘my heart did not desire,’ ete. 


455. The construction of active past tenses with me will often cause ambi- 
guity as to the gender of the subject of the sentence: thus, wuh boli can only 
be ‘she said,’ but us ne kahd may cither be ‘he’ or ‘she said.” In these 
cases the context can be the only guide to the sense. 


SYNTAX OF THE INFINITIVE, 


, 456. The infinitive in Hindustani is perhaps the most useful 
part of speech in the language. It is constantly employed as a 
verbal noun, and may be regarded both as a substantive and an 
adjective, being declinable like nouns substantive and adjective 
ind. It may be the nominative or subject of a proposition as 
well as the predicate, or it may take the dative and accusative 
sign ko to denote the object or purpose for which any thing is 
done. It also serves the purpose of the Latin gerunds (which 
are the genitive, dative, accusative, and ablative cases of the 
participle in dus), and may even be employed like the Latin 
future participles in dus and rus. It is not unfrequently used 
for the imperative. ‘The following examples will illustrate its 
various uses. 
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457. In its capacity of a declinable noun it is frequently the 
nominative case to the verb: thus, 7s se marnd bhalé hat, ‘dying 
is better than this;’ sakht hond bahut mushkil hat, ‘to be 
generous is very difficult.’ 

458. As a genitive case it assumes kd, ke, and kt, exactly in 
the same manner as a noun, seer. 78: thus, dolne ki tdgat na: 
thi, ‘there was no power of speaking,’ where bolne ki agrees 
with the feminine noun tdgat. So also, gissa us ke na rukhsat 
karne kd ’arg kiyd, ‘he related the story of his not letting 
me go.’ 

459. The genitive case of the infinitive is often used in 
construction with waste, liye, khatir, etc. (see r. 577): thus, 
tarbiyat karne ke waste, ‘for the 'saketof causing instruction ;’ 
lakri-dn torne ke waste, ‘for the sake of breaking firewood;’ 
bhikh mdngne ke liye, ‘for the sake of begging alms;’ buldne ke 
khdtir, ‘for the sake of calling.’ 

460. As a dative or accusative it may denote the object for 
which any thing is done, and may generally be translated by the 
English ‘to;’ as, main ne tujhe gawahir ke kharid karne ko bheja, 
‘I sent you to purchase the jewels ;’ mujhe batthne ko kaha, ‘he 


b] 


told me to sit down ;’ ek tukrd khane ko do, ‘give me a morsel 


to eat;’ pani pine ko mdngtd, ‘he asks for water to drink.’ 


461. The sign ko may sometimes be omitted, leaving the 
infinitive in its inflected form: thus, kuchh ’arz karne dyd, ‘he 
has come to make some representation ;’ mujhe silt charhdne 
le-ga-e, ‘they took me away to put me on the stake;’ us ko 
buldne gayd, ‘he went to call him.’ 


462 The genitive sign is rarcly used in this sense; as, mujhe baithne ki 
ishdrat Li, ‘he made a sign for me to sit down,’ where baifine ki agrees with 
tshdrat, 

463. The use of the infinitive as an ablative and locative is equally 
common : thus, main us ke milne se drum pdti, wuh mere dikhpe se khush hotd, 

I obtained satisfaction by mecting him, he was gratified by sceing me ; mere 
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dne men bari gabdhat hai, ‘in my coming there is great shamefulness ;’ tn 
baton ke kalne men, ‘in telling these matters.’ 


464. The infinitive may govern the casc of the verb: thus, mujh se kahne 
lagd, ‘he began to say to me.’ When it governs the accusative, the nomina- 
tive form of the noun without Xo is generally used; as, parastish karne lage, 
“they began to perform devotion ;’ dildsd dene lagd, ‘he began to give con- 
solation.’ But the inflected form of the pronoun may occur: thus, us khabar 
tine ha gagd, ‘the desigu of bringing that intelligance.’ 


465 Sometimes, however, the infinitive of a verb may govern the genitive 
case, when the verb itself generally takes the accusutive: thus, we makdnon 
ke dekhne ko dyd, he came to see those places;’ main un ke dekhne ka 
mushtig hin, ‘I am desirous of seeing her.’ 

466. The infinitive is frequently joined adjectively to a noun, 
as the subject or predicate of a sentence, and must then agree 
with the noun in gender ard number: thus, mihmdn ko taklif 
dent khib nahin, ‘giving trouble to a guest is not good ;’ bahut 
baten bandnin khush nahin, ‘putting too many words together 
is not pleasant ;’ yzh ruswd-i zahir karni khib nahin, ‘ disclosing 
this disgraceful affair is not well;’ ddstdn kahni shurw’ ki, ‘tho 
relating of the story was commenced ;’ be sabab dant kholne adab 
s¢ bahar hain, ‘to shew the teeth (grin) without a cause 1s incon- 
sistent with good manutrs.’ 

467. The infinitive is frequently used to convey a sense of ‘futurity,’ or 
‘necessity,’ like the fuiure passive participles in Sanskrit, or like the Latin 
participles in dus and rus: thus, ek ros marnd hai, ‘one day we shall have to 
die ;’ yin hong thd, ‘it was to happen thus;’ agar tum ko aisi ni-dshnd-t 
karni thi, ‘if you intended to act with such unfriendliness ;” agar tujhe mar 
jand thd, ‘if thou wast to die ;’ jo hahnd hai jald kah, ‘say quickly what thou 
hast to say;’ parndle ki rah se nikalnd hai, ‘one can get out by way of the 
drain.’ 

468. It is very idiomatically used in the genitive case as a kind of future 
participle in rvs; thus in the Bag o Bahar we have main nahin mdnne ka, 


‘I will never believe.’ And again, ab main’ Ajam nahin jine kd, ‘now I do 
not intend going to Persia.’ 


469. When joined with hogd it is equivalent to a future passive participle 
expressive of ‘ obligation ;’ as, tum ho ane hogd, ‘you must come.’ 


470. The intnitive may have the sense of the imperative, but when used 
9 
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for the imperative it will be easy by supplying one or two words to preserve 
the infinitive sense: thus, yad karnd, ‘recollect’ may be equivalent to [* take 
care to] recollect.’ Similaily, yab wuh bdlig hous ko takht hawale karnd, 
‘when he is grown up [I command you to] make over the thronc to him.’ 


471. The infinitive is frequently used in this manner after the conjunction 
ki: thus, apne furzand ko nasihat ki ki hamesha ddnd-on ke suth guzran 
karnd, ‘he advised his son that [he ought] always [to] associate with the , 
wise.’ Especially when followed by a negative; main ne tum se kahd thd ki 
mere mulk men na rahnd, ‘I had told you that you were not to stay in my 
dominions.’ Or ki may be left out: thus, main twmhen hahté hin hargiz 
gasam na khdnd, ‘1 say unto you, Swear not at all.’ 


472. The infinitive may have a passive sense after some 
words; as, kahne ke la-iq, ‘fit to be told,’ (fit to tell). 


USE AND APPLICATION OF THE TENSES. 
Aorist (or Potential). 


473. This tense is usually called the Aorist, but as it generally 
implies ‘possibility,’ ‘liberty of action,’ ‘fitness,’ ‘ necessity,’ 
etc., as denoted by the English auxiliaries ‘may,’ ‘ might,’ 
‘should,’ ‘would,’ etc., the name Potential seems to agree best 
with its usual functions: thus, jo ho so ho, ‘let what may 
happen ;’ jo marzi men dwe, ‘whateve¥ may come into your 
wish’ (will). 

474, As expressing ‘may,’ ‘might,’ ‘should,’ etc., it is gene- 
rally used in construction with the conjunctions ki, taki, jo, 
‘that;’ agar, jo, ‘if,’ etc. Bihtar hai ki bagi szindagt apne 
khalig ki ydd men kdtin, ‘it is better that I should pass the 
rest of my life in the recollection of my Creator ;’ ummedwar 
hin ki yadumbost karin, ‘I am in hopes that I may kiss (the 
king’s) feet ;’ td ki log un ki ta’zim karen, ‘that people may do 
them honour ;’ agar bahut bhikhda ho, ‘if he be very hungry ;’ 
the conjunction may sometimes be omitted, as sab ko kah do hazir 
rahen, ‘ tell them all to be in attendance.’ 


‘ 
475. Kiand jo with the potential are often translatable by the English ‘to;” 
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as, gasd kiyd ki us rah se chalin, ‘I wished to go by that road;’ nazar ki 
majdl na thi jo us ke jamal par thahre, ‘the sight had no power to rest upon 
her beauty,’ 


476. The potential is often used in praying or expressing a wish; Aiudd 
kare bidshih ki marzi dwe jo ribari buliwe, ‘may God grant it may please 
the king to summon (us) before him ;’ Khudd sab ko ts bald se mahfiz rakhe, 
_ ‘may God preserve every one from this calamity.’ 


477. It often expresses ‘obligation’ or ‘necessity ;’ as, malika qaul garer 
karen ki apne kahne se na phiren, ‘the princess must promise that she will 
not swerve from her word ;’ ko-i mere pds na dwe, ‘no one must come near me.’ 


In some of the above examples, however, the potential is not distinguishable 
from the imperative. 


478. In its capacity of an aorist or indeterminate tense, the potential may 
express prescnt, future, or even past time. 


479. It is mostly used as a present in proverbial expressions; as, it 
charhe huttd hate, ‘though he be mounted on a camel, the dog bites him ’ 
but it may also be so employed in narration; as, Ahudé june hya harega, 
‘God knows what he will do;’ xa ydénén, ‘I do not know.’ 


480. It is often used for the future: thus, yo tu merd rafig ho to mar 
Naishdpur ko chalin, ‘if thou wilt be my companion I will go to Naishapdr;’ 
dj tumhen badshdh pds le chalun, ‘to-day I will take you to the king.’ 


481. It is rarely uscd for a past tense: thus, main daurd, dekhin to malika 
ka chihra surkh ho gaya hat.‘ I ran and beheld that the face of the princess 
had become red.’ 

e 


Future. 


482. This tense expresses ‘futurity’ either definitely or in- 
definitely, and may sometimes have the sense of the aorist (or 
potential) ; as, yab bhikhd hunga to naan ko chabd sakiingd ; pas 
agar aur bhi do, mere kis kam d-enge, ‘when I become hungry, 
even then I shall not be able to chew these; if then you should 
give me still more, of what use would they be to me?’ hal jam’a 
ho-enge, main tujhe le-jdungd, ‘to-morrow they will assemble, 
I will take you (there);’ yab tum kahld bhejoge main d-tngd, 
‘when you send word I will come.’ 


483. A future tense is somctimes substituted for the present or potential by 
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a kind of attraction; compare r. 488; thus, jaisd doge watsd pd-oge, ‘as you 
may give, so you will receive.’ 


Imnerative. 


484. The imperative is not distinguishable from the aorist (or 
potential) excepting in the second person singular: thus, kare, 
‘let him do it,’ ‘may he do it;’ ko-2 mere pds na awe, ‘let no one 
come near me.’ Zarra main bhi sunin, ‘let me just hear,’ karen 
na karen, ‘let them perform it or not,’ may be variously regarded 
as potential or imperative. 


485. Nor is the second person singular of the imperative very 
commonly used, the second person plural or the respectful form 
being generally substituted for it, even in common conversation. 
Instances, however, occur, especially in prohibition. 


486. Mat as well as na may be used in prohibition with the 
imperative, but never nwhin. Observe, however, that mat is only 
used with the impcrative; never with any other tense. 


487. The following are instances of the second person of the 
imperative singular and plural: shukr Ahudd kd kar, ‘give 
thanks to God;’ dekho, ‘look ;’ kaho, ‘tell :? yth batd-o, ‘point 
this out;’ yahdn raho, ‘stay here;’ aist kim mat kar or aisa 
kam na kar, ‘do not do such adecd;’ be-adab? na kar, ‘do not 
act disrespectfully ;’ apn? jan mat kho, ‘do not throw away your 
life ;’ ttne garm mat ho, ‘be not so warm;’ mujhe na satd-o, ‘do 
not tease me.’ 

488. The sympathy between the imperative and potential tenses, and their 
mutual interchangeableness, is remarkably exemplified in the following example 
from the Bag o Bahdr ; jo mundsib jan so kar, ‘whatever you may think proper, 
that do,’ where a kind of attraction causes the substitution of jan for jane in the 


first clause of the sentence. Similarly, aesd kim har ki shahcide ko Lisi fareb se 
mdr-ddl, ‘act in such a manner as to slay the prince by some artful stratagem.’ 


489, This attraction of similar tenses is a very noticcable feature in Hin- 
dd@stani syntax, and is not confined to the potential and imperative; compare 
r, 483, 
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Respectful tenses. 


490. The respectful form of the imperative is much used: 
thus, mu’df kijiye, ‘be pleased to pardon ;’ Lhabarddr rahiyo, ‘be 
pleased to remain careful;’ balakhdne par baithiye, ‘be pleased 
to sit on the balcony;’ mujhe kisi yagah gar dijo, ‘be pleased to 
bury me somewhere.’ 


49}, It is not unfrequently employed impersonally, and some- 
times with a sense of obligation, as expressed in English by ‘ one 
should,’ ‘let us,’ ‘you may,’ ctc.: thus, darydft kijiye, ‘one should 
learn,’ ‘you may learn;’ dekhiye, ‘one should sce;’ rahiye, 
“one should remain.’ Sce also rr. 544, 5538, 554. 


492. In accordance with the sympathy between the imperative 
and potential tenses, noticed at r. 488, there can be nv doubt 
that the respectful form of the imperative may be used for the 
potential (or aorist) or with a potential scuse: thus, agar is 
hagigat se muttaly’ kijiye, ‘if you would be pleased to inform me 
of these circumstances ;’ jis ko chahiye pahehdn lije, ‘whichever 
you may wish you may recognise ;’ agar dikhdiye, ‘if you would 
be pleased to show.’ » 


* 493. In corroboration of this view a form tyen occurs in the Bag o Bahdr 


for the lst and 3rd plural: thus, yih harakat salitinon se badnumd hui ke 
hukm qatl kd farmaiyen aur tamdm ’umr ki khidmat bhil jaiyen, ‘this conduct 
is unseemly in kings, that they should give the order for putting to death and 
should forget the service of a whole life.” MIHere farmdiyen and bhul juiyen 
are clearly softened or respectful forms of the potential. 


494, The respectful future is not common. The sentences in which it 
occurs are generally interrogative: thus, paidd kiyiyegd us shakhs ko jo ri-e 
zamin par fasid barpd kare, ‘wilt thou be pleased to create a persoh who may 
raise sedition on the face of the earth?’ 


Present indefinite. 


495. This tense is called ‘present,’ but the term ‘indcfinite’ 
is added to Genote the varied and indeterminate character of its 
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functions. It is not very often used with a present signification ; 
and when so used, the substantive auxiliary, which forms the 
present dcfinite, may gcencrally be understood: thus, ek ki say 
dhay se disre kd dil daul miltd nahin, ‘the fashion and form of 
one agrecs not with the shape and figure of the other;’ us ka 
bal bika nahin kar saktd, ‘it cannot disorder one of his hairs.’ 

496. It is commonly employed to denote ‘habitual action,’ 
but is generally so employed in narration with reference to past 
rather than present time: thus, jab hutte ko delhte ek girdd us ke 
dge phenk dete, ‘whenever they saw the dog they used to fling 
down a round loaf before it, or ‘they were in the habit of 
flinging down,’ etc.; aksar badshah un se chuhal karte, ‘ often- 
times the king was in the habit of making merry with them ;’ 
wuh tajir darbar ke wagt hazir rahta, ‘that merchant used to 
be present at the time of the court.’ 

497. In this senscit is often translatable by the English, ‘would:’ 
ko-t patthar se marta, lekin yih us gagah se na saraktd, ‘one would 
strike it with a stone, but it would not move from that place.’ 

498. It is often used as a kind of perfect or pluperfect con- 
ditional, when it may gencrally be transtated by ‘ would have,’ 
‘had,’ ‘did,’ ete.: thus, agar wuh pani na lati to yih us ke bésan’ 
phor-dalta, ‘if she did not bring the water, then he would break 
her pots;’ kash ki tere ’iwaz main patthar janti, ‘would that 
instead of thee I had brought forth a stone;’ kush ki yth shafagqat 
na karte, ‘ would that you had not shewn this kindness.’ 

499. It may even take the place of a past subjunctive after Ac: thus, 


mundsid thi ki tu detd, ‘it was proper that you should give’ or ‘should have 
given.’ 


Present definite. 


500. This tense is commonly used in the ordinary manner of 
a present; as, samundar hazdron lahren martd hat, ‘the ocean 
rolls thousands of billows;’ téndjdntd hun, ‘ this much I know "3 
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jo kuchh ti kahtd hat main yih sab samajhté hin, ‘1 understand 
all this that thou sayest.’ 
501. It may denote ‘ habitual or continuous action ;’ as, rdt din yih mihr o 


mah phirte hain, ‘night and day this sun and moon keep revolving.’ 


502. It may have a future signification ; as, ab main tse aisd gaid kartd hun, 
‘I will now imprison him in such a manner;’ matin apnd ahwdl kahta hin 
* sar ba sar, ‘I will tell my adventures from beginning to end.’ 


503. The present tense is often used for the past in narration, when the 
narrator is describing a scene which is supposcd to be actually passing before 
his cyes at the time: thus, wahdn ke bdshindon ko dekhd, to sab ka libds siydh 
hat aur har dam ndla hat, “1 observed that the dress of all the inhabitants of 
that city was (i-) black, and that lamentation took place ‘takes place) inces- 
santly :’ ws ne dhhd ki makin i’ dlishin hai, ‘he beheld that it was a magni- 
ficent abode.’ 


504. On the same principle the actual words or thoughts of a speaker are 
quoted in preference to the oblique form of speech usual in English ; sce r. 553. 


Imperfect. 


505. The use of this tense corresponds to that of the imperfect 
in English and other languages; thus, hawd narm narm bahti thi, 
‘avery soft breeze was blowing ;’ us bag men sair karia phirta 
thd, ‘I was walking and rambling about in that garden ;’ hauz 
men fauware chhitte the, ‘in the reservoirs fountains were spring- 
ing up’ (playing). 


Perfect indefinite and perfect definite. 


506. Examples of these tenses are given at rr. 442-454; and 
the peculiar construction required with active or transitive verbs 
is explained at rr. 439-442. 


Pluperfect. 


507. The pluperfect in Hindusténf is employed where in 
English we use ‘had:* thus, main ne aisé jawuhir kabhi na 
dekhdé thd, ‘I had never seen such a jewel;’ yo kuchh zabt kiya 
thd chhor diyd, ‘ whatever he had seized he gave up;’ sidhar se 
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dyd thd udhar ko chald, ‘he went in the direction whence he had 
come.’ 


508. But it is also sometimes used where in English we are accustomed to 
employ the simple perfect; thus dyd thd in the last example might be ren- 
dered in English by ‘he came :’ but the pluperfect is in these cases significant 
of some other past event which has taken place subsequently. Similarly, in 
speaking of a person who came and afterwards went away again, we might 
say wih dyd thd. 


509. The auxiliary is occasionally omitted frem the pluperfect in Hind4- 
stani, so that in form it may resemble the perfect indefinite: thus, jab yih 
mijard mam ne sund, ‘when I had heard of this incident,’ 


Uncommon tenses. 


510. Of the six uncommon tenses given at r. 178, the past 
future occurs most frequently. The following examples will 
illustrate its use: dp ne yth hait suni hog, ‘ your majesty will 
have heard this couplet ;’ hist ne yih ’dlam na dekha hoga, na 
sund hogd, ‘no one could have seen such a state, nor could have 
heard of it;’ shdyad bddshah ne pasand ki hogt, ‘perhaps she 
may have been approved by the king; ko-2 shakhs na hoga jis par 
ek na ek waridat ¢’ajtb na hic-t hogi, ‘there will be no individual to 
whom some wonderul event or other wil: not have happened ;’ 
jis wagt taiydrt is ki hogt, kyé makdn 1 dilchasp bana hoga, ‘ when’ 
it shall be repaired, what a charming place it will be made;’ ek 
shakhs wahdén batthd hoga, ‘a person will be seated there.’ 


511. The following are examples of the presert future: wuh apne ji men 
kyd kahtd hogd, ‘what will he be saying in his mind?’ ts k? dmad bdwarchi- 
khdne ke kharch ko kifdyat na karti hogi, ‘its revenue would not be yielding a 
sufficiency for the expenscs of the kitchen.’ 


Passive voce. 


512. The method of forming the passive voice with ja-nda, ‘to 
go,’ is indicated at r. 166, and examples are there given. 


Examples of the passive voice are not very common. One 
reason of this is, thatthe past participle in construcfion with the 
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agent and the participle me, as explaincd at r. 439, usually takes 
the place of the past tenses of the passive verb; see rr. 440, 442. 


513. When, however, the agent is not expressly mentioned, 
the passive is generally employed: thus, un hi gtmat di jd-eg?, 
‘the price of them shall be paid;’ wuh pahchani na ju-e, ‘she 
may not be recognised ;’ us ke ahwal hi pursish kt ga-eg2, ‘an 
inquiry into his circumstances shall be made ;’ mdrd jd-egd, ‘he 
shall be killed.’ 

a. In one passage in the Bug o Bahdr the past participle is separated from 


the auxiliary: thus, tegdir se lard nahin jdtd, ‘it is not fought with destiny,’ 
Le. ‘one cannot contcnd with destiny.’ 


CAUSAL VERBS. 


514. Causal verbs properly govern two accusatives, but the 
nominative is substituted for one accusative in Hindustani. 


The following examples illustrate the syntax of these verbs: bandon ko 
kutte ki jhitd khilayd, ‘he caused the slaves to eat the dog’s leavings ;’ ux ho 
mishtd karwayd, ‘he had breakfast made for them ;’ big ho ta’mir karwidyd, 
‘I had a garden made;’ malika ko kuchh Lhiluyd, ‘he gave the princess 
something to cat,’ ek jam shardb ka mere ta-in pilayd, ‘he gave me to drink 
a cup of wine ;’ wuh mere Rhdwind ko pandithhane se makhlasi dilwitd, ‘he 

e would have caused my husband to be released from prison,’ See also r. 420. 


COMPOUND VERBS, 
Intensives. 


515. These are explained atr.211 A. The following are other 
examples :— 


Main baith gayd, ‘I sat down;’ chirdg buyjhd de, ‘extinguish the lamp; 
us ne piydla pi liyd, ‘he drank off the cup;’ ind uchit ho ga-i, ‘sleep was 
altogether broken ;’ darwaza band kar de, ‘shut the door close;’ jo kuchh 
kahié bhejd, ‘whatever he has sent to say ;’ pild diyd, ‘he gave to drink ;’ 
jawdhir kd dher lag raha hai, ‘a heap of jewels was collected;’ sdré musibat 
bhil jeegd, ‘thou wilt forget all thy misfortunes ;’ rah gayd, ‘he remained 
behind ;’ chhiy gayd, ‘he became concealed.’ 


/ 516. Lag ruhnd, ‘to continue fixed’ (see r. 644), and lag jand,‘to be formed,’ 
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‘to be brought together,’ are also instances of intensive verbs: thus, dnthen 
darwdze ki taraf lag rahi thin, ‘my eyes continued fixed on the door ;’ ambdr 
lag gayd, ‘a heap was formed ;’ bhir lag ga-t, ‘a crowd was collected.’ 


517. The intensive compounds ho-lend and Jag-lend arc often associated 
with the adverbs pichhe, sdth, etc., to express ‘following after,’ ‘going along 
with,’ etc.: thus, main us ke sath ho hyd, ‘1 followed or went along with 
him ;’ main pichhe lay liyd, ‘I followed behind;’ main us ke hamrah ho ltyd, 
‘IT accompanied him,’ 

§18, The compound Jagd-lend is often used with the sense of ‘ clagping,’ 
‘embracing,’ etc.: thus, wse chhdti se lagd liyd, ‘I clasped him to my breast ;’ 
mc ne biti ko chhati se lagd liyd, ‘the mother clasped the daughter to her 
breast ;’ un ne mujhe gale se (or kaleje se) lagd liyd, ‘he embraced me.’ 


519, Sometimes the usual order of the verbs in an intensive compound is 
reversed, the verb which contains the main idea being placcd last: thus, de 
rakhd for rakh diyd, ‘he placed.’ 

a. The following are examples of an intelsive formed with a past participle 
(see r. 225): ek jangal men ko-i lomri pari phirti thi, ‘in a wood a certain fox 
was prowling about;’ Ayun gharbdr chhorhar ahelé pard phirtd hai, ‘why, 
having left your family, are you wandering about alone >’ 


Potentials, completives, frequentatives, desideratiwes. 
520. The syntax of these compound verbs is explained at rr. 
212-231. 
Potentiars,—Example: main kar saktd hing ‘Tam able to do” The 


inflected infinitive is rarely substituted for the root; as, main harne nahin» 
saktd, ‘1am not able to do.’ 


521. ComrLerrvrs.—Other examples: tem sun chuke ho, ‘ye have heard ;’ 
main uskd ahwal sun chukd hin, ‘I have heard his adventures.’ 


- 622. Freaventativrs.—Other examples: main ne royd kiyd aur dnston 
semunh dhoyd kiyd, ‘I kept weeping and bathing my face with my tears ;’ 
gdyd kartdé him, ‘I am in the habit of going;’ yih mahall men raha kare, ‘\ct 
him continue in the female apartments ;’ sair kiya karo, ‘continue to walk 
about.’ 

§23. Desrperatives.—Another example is, agar mujhe ydd rakhd chdhte 


ho, ‘if you wish to keep me in remembrance.’ With regard to chdhiye, see 
rr. 2238, 644. 


Inceptives, permissives, acquisitives, with the inflected infinitive. 


“524, INcEptives.—Other examples: farmdne lagd, ‘he begay.to command ;’ 
kimpne lagi, ‘she began to tremble.’ 
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§25. Permissrves.—Other examples: ra’iyat ko khardb hone na dijo, 
‘suffer not the people to be ruined ;’ hone de, ‘suffer it to be;’ haweli men 
rahne do, ‘let (him) remain in the house.’ 


526. Acquisitives.—A'smin ki taraf nigidh na karne pdwe, ‘let him not 
have leave to look at the sky,’ or ‘let him not get an opportunity,’ etc. 


NOMINAL VERBS. 


527. A fow nominal verbs formed with adjectives, like paidé 
karnd, ‘to create,’ ‘to produce,’ admit of no change of gender 
or number in the adjective; thus, do bete parda hi-e, ‘two sons 
were born;’ us ke sath dosti paida ki, ‘he formed a friendship 
with him;’ us ne kya kya straten paidd kin, ‘what (various) 
forms has he created! Similarly, chhotd harnd, ‘ to diminish.’ 


a. But khara hond, and a few others admit of change; as, ye 


sdton larki-dn kharin thin, ‘ these seven girls were standing.’ 


528. The greater number of nominals are formed with karnd (r. 180) and 
hond (r. 173). When karnd is joined to the nouns gasd, ‘design,’ or irdda, 
‘intention,’ it has the sense of ‘ to set out for a placc:’ thus, main ne irdda ghar 
ka kiyd, ‘1 started home,’ or ‘I purposed to go home;’ gasd Damishg kd karo, 
‘set out for Damascus.’ 

7 


e 
Peculiar and idiomatic uses of certain other nominal verbs. 


' §29. KHANA, v.o. ‘to eat.’—This verb is very idiomatically used with 
nouns, with the sense of ‘to feel,’ ‘to suffer,’ ‘to experience:’ thus, main ne 
mar pit klui-i, ‘1 sutfered a beating ;’ us ne rahm na khidyd, ‘he felt no come 
passion ;’ main ne us ki luilat par tars khiyd, ‘1 took pity on him ;’ pechtdd 
khdkar, ‘having felt indignation ;’ gote par gote khitd thd, ‘I was suffering 
immersion on immersion ;’ ghin khund, ‘to feel disgust.’ 


¥ 630. It is also employed in other senses: thus, house khénd, ‘to eat the air,’ 

is a common idiom for ‘ to take the air or an airing ;’ gasam khind, ‘to eat an 
oath,’ for ‘to take an oath,’ ‘to swear;’ chugli khdnd, ‘to calumniate,’ ‘to 
backbite,’ etc. 


, 631. UTHANA, v.a. ‘to raise,’ ‘to take up,’ ‘to bear up.’—This verb is 
used, like Ahand, in the sense of ‘ to bear,’ ‘to suffer,’ or even ‘to enjoy:’ thus, 
us ne bari mthnat uthd-i, ‘he has undergone great labour ;’ sedme uthdtd hu-d, 
‘sutfering blows ;? main ne hazz uthdyd, ‘I enjoyed pleasure,’ 
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“582. KHENCHNA or KITAINCHNA, v.a. ‘to draw.—This verb may 
also be employed, like khdnd and uthdnd, with the sense of ‘to suffer,’ etc. : 
thus, us ne bahut sakhti-din khenchin, ‘he endured many hardships ;’ main ne 
do tin fage klunche, ‘1 endured two or three fasts.’ 


‘633. ANA, v.n. ‘to come.’—This verb, joined to substantives, is constantly 
employed in place of other verbs: thus, ws ko yagin dyd, ‘to him certainty 
came,’ is a common idiom for ‘he felt certain.’ Similarly, jf men gairat d-t, 
‘a feeling of honourable rivalry arose in my mind,’ kuchh us ko gubr dyd, ‘she 
became a little patient ;’ majh ko tush par afsos dtd hai, ‘I feel compassion for 
you ;’ «x ko ydd dyd, ‘they remembered ;’ jo kuchh mere dil men khiydl dyd thd, 
us ne waist hi kiyd, ‘he did exactly as I had imagined in my heart :’ compare 
r. 417. 


/ 534. So also, kdm dnd, ‘to come into use,’ for ‘to be of use;’ as, agar merd 
mil sarkdr ke kim dwe, ‘if my property can be of any use to the government ;’ 
mere kis kim d-enge, ‘of what use will they be to me? 


4 585. Nazar dnd, ‘to come into sight,’ for-‘to appear ;’ makdn nazar dyd or 
dekhne men dyd, ‘a dwelling appeared.’ 


- 686. Pesh dnd, ‘to comesbefore,’ for ‘to happen,’ kyd tujh ko aisi mushkil 
pesh d-i, ‘what such-like difidulty has occurred to you?’ 


4 587. Pasand dnd, ‘to come into approbation,’ for ‘to please;’ teri himadgat 
mujh ko pusand na d-i, ‘your folly did not please me;’ mere ta-in yth buten 
pasand nahin dtin, ‘these words do not please me.’ 


, 


« 538. Ban dnd, ‘ to be effected,’ ‘ to succeed ;’ aisi surat ban nahin dti, ‘such 
a plan could not be effected.’ « 


. 589. MILNA, vn. ‘to be mixed,’ ‘to blend,’ ‘to meet,’ ‘to accrue.’—This 
verb is often used where in English we employ ‘to meet with,’ ‘to obtain,’ ‘ to 
find;’ but its neuter character is always preserved: thus, haqgg haqqdir ko 
milegd, ‘rights to the rightful owner will accrue,’ for ‘the heir will obtain 
his rights.’ Similarly, dari drzi aur murdd mujh ko mili, ‘1 have gained 
my great wish and desire;’ jiéte ydte ek daryd rah men mild, ‘as we procecded 
we came to ariver;’ tum ko neki ke’iwaz neki milegi, ‘ you will receive good 
in return for the good you have done,’ 


~ 540. It is only once used in the Bdg o Bahar in construction with the abla- 
tive case: thus, yab cu un se milegd, ‘when you shall meet them;’ but milnd in 
the sense of ‘to mect’ is very common. 


§ 541. LAGNA, v.n.‘to be applied,’ ‘to be attached,’ ‘to touch,” ‘to stick 
close,’ ‘to come in contact,’ ‘to reach,’ ‘to suit,’ ‘to appear.’—This verb has 
many and various uses, which may gencrally, however, be traced to some one 
of the above senses: thus, ath lagnd, ‘to come to hand;’ ye gatthar kahdn 
hiith lage, ‘how did these stones come to hand? dthwen din kinare ja lage, ‘on 
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the eighth day we reached the shore ;’ yet men dg lagt, ‘the fire kindled in my 
stomach ;’ dunyd ki hawd us ko na lagti, ‘the air of heaven does not reach 
him ;’ sachchi bat karwi lagti hai, ‘sincere words appear bitter;’ na kisi ké 
surat achchhi lagi, ‘no form appeared pleasing ,’ berd dagtd, ‘it looks bad ;° 
hamart mihnat nek lagi, ‘our labour has had a good effect ;’ chhuri lagte hi, 
‘immediately on the knife entering ;’ maut haydt sab ko lagi pari hai, ‘life and 
death are fixed (or fated) to all,’ 


» 542. The active verb lagiind, ‘to apply,’ is often used in the sense of 
‘striking’ or ‘inflicting a blow :’ thus, d/ui-i ne talwdr shine par laga-i, ‘my 
brother struck mo a blow with a sword on my shoulder;’ main ne talwar 
khainchkar aisi gardan men lagd-i, ‘having drawn my sword, 1 struck him 
such a blow on the neck.’ 

- a. Observe—Lagmi is used with the infinitive to form inceptives; see r. 227. 
See also rr. 516, 517. 


“ 643, CIIAHNA, v.a. ‘to wish.’—This verb forms desideratives when joincd 
to past participles, as explained at r. 221. ‘The construction muy sometimes be 
varied: as, chahd ki chalin,'*I wished or was about to 05’ mujhe apne sith 
lejine ko chtihd, ‘he wished to take me with him ;’ chéhtd thé ki hamla kare, 
‘he was about to attack me;’ jallidon ne chihd ki idiar le giwen, ‘the exccu- 
tioners were about to take him out.’ 


544. The respectful tense chdhiye is used with past participles (thus, kyd 
kiyd chihiye, ‘what ought to be donc;’ hagigat juni chihiye, ‘one ought to 
know the exact circumstances’), to express ‘obligation,’ ‘fitness,’ as explained 
at r. 223. The construction may, however, be varied, as follows: fuqir ko 
chahiye kick ros ki fikr kare, ‘a faqir ought only to think of the wants of to- 
day ;’ chdhiye sabr kare, ‘ one ought to be patient ;’ mard ko chihiye jo kahe so 
kare, ‘a man ought to perform what he says;’ fagir kd’amal un par chihiye, 
‘a faqir ought to act upon them.’ 


645. RAHWNA, v.n, ‘to remain,’ ‘to continuc.’ This verb is used with 
present participles to form continuatives: thus, istigfir kart? rahi, ‘she con- 
tinued asking for pardon;’ see r. 216. It is also used with roots: thus, gd 
rahi, ‘she continued singing ;’ kyd sirat ban rahi hai, ‘into what a state has it 
failen, and there remained ;’ see also rr. 515, 516. 


546. The compound verb jdtd rahnd is commonly used with the sense ‘to be 
lost,’ ‘to go away,’ ‘to pass away,’ ‘to die:’ thus, ydtd rakd, ‘he'is gone,’ ‘he 
is dead ;’ sce also example at r. 287. 

647. RAKINA, v.a. ‘to place,’ ‘to keep,’ ‘to hold,’ to have,’ ‘ to possess.’ 
—The following are a few examples of the uses of this verb: jarzand nahin 
vakhtd, ‘he has no offspring; mujhe mu’df rakh, ‘excuse me’ (2c. ‘hold me 
excused’); kuchh gadr nahin rakhtd, ‘it posseses no value.’ 


548. The nomial verb ndém rakhnd is used like the English verb ‘to call 
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names :’ thus, shahrucdle ko nim rakhtd hat, ‘he calls the citizen names ;’ en 
ne nim sag-parast rakha hat, ‘they call me a dog-worshipper’ (they have at- 
tached to me the name, ctc.) 


649. MARNA, v.a. ‘to strike.’,—This verb has various uses to form nomi- 
nals: thus, dh mdrnd, ‘to heave a sigh; dam mdrnd, ‘to speak,’ ‘to utter a 
word,’ ‘to breathe ;’ chhin mdrnd, ‘to search;? girwi mdrnd, ‘to put in 
pledge ;’ gota mdrna, ‘to dive.’ 

650. When joined with a word denoting a ‘ weapon’ of any kind, it signi- 
fies ‘to strike a blow with that weapon :’ thus talwdr mdrnd, ‘to strike a 
sword,’ means ‘to strike a blow with a sword ;’ ek talwdr ais? mdri, ‘he struck 
such a (blow with his) sword ;’ gamechi-dn mdrtd hai, ‘he strikes whips’ for 
the strikes blows with a whip.’ Similarly, mjhe ek iét mdri, ‘he kicked me ;’ 
us ne ek hath mdrd, ‘he struck such a blow with his fist ;’ aisd tamadncha nara, 
‘he hit me such a slap.’ 


651. FARMANA, v.a. ‘to command.’—This verb is often substituted for 
karnd in forming nominals, when great respect ® intended : thus, nosh 7 yan 
JSarmini, ‘to make the draught of life,’ for ‘to eat and drink,’ applied to 
kings; madad farmd-iye, ‘be pleased to grant assistance,’ or ‘to assist;’ irshud 
farmd-iye, ‘be pleased to proceed,’ i.e. ‘speak on ;’ jawdb farmdyd, ‘he gave 
answer ;’ buzurg: ko kum farmuyd, ‘he acted with magnanimity ;’ ingdf far- 
mayd, ‘he acted with justice ;’ gaur farmdtye, ‘be pleused to reflect.’ 


§52. BANNA, v.n. ‘to be made,’ ‘ to become.’—This verb has idiomatic 
uses: thus, gend ki gurat bankar, ‘having taken the form of a ball; maka 
jalldd bankar, ‘the princess having assumed the character of an executioner,’ 
etc. The intensive ban-jdnd may be noticed here ; dg ka bagula ban ga-i, ‘she 
became a whirlwind of fire.’ 


Preference of the direct or dramatic to the indirect form of speech. 


553. This preference, which is more or less displayed in all 
Oriental languages, is a remarkable feature of Hindustan{; thus, 
dnkhen darwdze kt taraf lag rahi thin ki dekhiye kya zdhir hotd 
hai, ‘my: eyes were fixed on the doors to see what would be 
revealed: ’ where observe that Az (like ¢¢¢ in Sanskrit) has the 
force of ‘saying to myself,’ and the words which follow are the 
very words supposed to be passing in the speaker’s mind; thus, 
‘my eyes were fixed on the door, saying to myself, Let me see 
what is about to be revealed.’ f 
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554. Similarly k7 often involves the sense of ‘saying :’ thus, do ddmf bdham 
hokar nikle ki kisi dir des mun ja rahiye, ‘two men having met together, 
issued out, saying, Let us go and reside in some distant country ;’ agar yih 
gagd hat ki shahr men gd-in, ‘if your design is to enter the city’ (Zit. ‘if you 
have formed this design, saying, I will enter the city’); main ne jalldd ko 
hukm kiyd ki un kd sir kit ddl, ‘1 ordered the executioner to cut off their 
heads’ (it. ‘I ordered the executioner, saying, Cut off their heads’); jkr 
men gayd ki kis surat se un la’lon ko le gdé-tn, ‘he deliberated how he should 
carry away those rubies’ (/e¢. ‘saying, How shall I carry away,’ etc. ?). 


655. Sometimes ki is omitted; as, to main ne dekhd na wuh majlis hat, 
‘then I saw that neither that assembly was there’ (Zit. ‘then I saw that 
neither that assembly is there’). 


PARTICIPLES. 
Conjunctive participle. 


556. By means of these participles sentences may be joined 
together without the aid of a copulative conjunction. They are 
gencrally uscd for a perfect or pluperfcct tense, as united with a 
copulative particle, and are usually translatable by the English 
‘having,’ ‘when,’ ‘after;’ thus, darwaze par a laundi se pukar- 
kar kaha, ‘having come to the door, and having called out in a 
loud voice, he said to tse maidservant ;’ which in English would 
be rendered, ‘ when he had come to the door, and had called out,’ 
etc. Again, shah ne yth bat pasand kar in’am de us ko rukhsat 
kiyd, ‘the king having approved this word, having given him a 


reward, dismissed him.’ 

557. A conjunctive participle is often joined to the tenses of verbs, so 
as to present the appearance of an intensive compound: thus, d niki, ‘having 
come, he issued;’ % dyd, ‘having taken, he came’ (he brought); sec also 
examples atr. 554. ‘ 


558. Observe, that a form dvkar is sometimes used for dkar, ‘having come,’ 


La 


from the verb d-nd, ‘to come.’ 


Present and past participles. 
559. Thé present and past participles being often used as past 
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tenses, it is usual to add to them the auxiliary 2u-d (changeable 
to hi-e and hi-i)*, when they are employed with their real par- 
ticipial functions ; that is to say, when they connect a clause 
adjectively with the main proposition: thus, yh kahti hi-i chale 


ld 


ga-t, ‘saying this she went away;’ wuh dw d deta hi-d chalé 


gayd, ‘he went away uttering blessings ;’ wuh baithd hi-d baten: 
karne lagd, ‘he being scated began to converse.’ 


560. Sometimes, however, /i-d is omitted: thus, do ddmni purdne kapre 
pahne, ‘two men dressed in old clothes ;’ an ko dckhtd bhdltd aur sair karta 
hui-d dge chald, ‘I advanced, gazing at them and walking round.’ 

561. Sometimes the participles are used in their masculine 
inflected form (/i-e being added or omitted), even in connexion 
with a nominative case, some postposition, such as men, being 
understood: thus, wuh rasst hath men pakre hu-e dta thd, ‘he 
having taken a rope in his hand was coming along.’ 

562. They may be even so used in connexion with a feminine 
noun: thus, dd-i sath li-e mere makdn men d-t, ‘having taken the 
nurse with her, she came to my apartment ;’ gute ate hat, ‘she 
comes singing.’ 

563. In the above cases the past participle stems to be employed in the 
manner of the conjunctive participle, and to be hardly distinguishable from: 
it. Both paiticiples are usually expressed in English by ‘having,’ or by 
the particles ‘as,’ ‘whilst,’ ‘when,’ etc.: thus, malika maile kapre pahne 


bihar nikli, ‘the princess having put on soiled clothes, came out,” chaltd 
hi-d$‘ whilst he was going along ;’ khutd hi-d, ‘whilst he was cating.’ 

564. Participles may govern the case of the verb to which they belong: 
thus, us ko ackhtd, ‘looking at him.’ 


565. When a present or past participle is in construction with an accusa- 
tive case, if may either remain uninflected—thus, bite ko mu-d dckhkar, ‘ having 
seen (his) son dead ;’ use rotd dekhkar, ‘having seen him weeping.’ 


566. Or it may in some instances be inflected, as in the following example 
from the Bdg o Bahdr: use hathydr bindhe aur mahall men date dekhkar, 
‘having seen him fully armed and entering the palace.’ 


* Something in the same way in Sanskrit sat is added to the past participle. 
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567. The past participle of a neuter or simply active verb may sometimes 
be joined to the past participle of a causal in a very idiomatic manner: thus, 
ti ne mujhe batthe bithd-e badndm kiyd, ‘thou hast brought disgrace on me 
sitting -still,’ or ‘forced to sit still and therefore giving-no-cause-for-it.’ This 
periphrasis expresses the full meaning of datthe bithd-e. Other examples are 
given at r. 233, 


568. Two past participles from the same verb may be joined together, the 
"latter taking the feminine form to denote ‘reciprocal action ;’ see the examples 
at r. 233. In these cases, however, it is probable that the past participle is 
really employed as a noun. It is certain that both substantives and adjectives 
are compounded in a similar manner: thus, /athd-lathi, ‘mutual cudgel- 
ling ;’ chhipd-chhipt, ‘secretly.’ Inthe last example and in some others no 
idea of reciprocity seems to be involved. 

569. Both the present and past participles are often employed 
as verbal nouns. They are generally so employed in their inflected 
form, some postpositions, like men, par, (the signs of the locative 
case), being understood. Thcir use then corresponds to the 
locative absolute in Sanskrit; thus, pahar rdt ga-e, ‘on a 
watch of the night being past;’ subh hote, ‘on its becoming 
morning.” 

a. As nouns, however, they may be used with any of the postpositions: 
thus, mujhe sote se jagdyd, ‘he awoke me from a state of sleeping.’ 


Adverbial participle. 


570. What is called the adverbial participle is in fact nothing 
more than the inflected form of the present participle used as a 
verbal noun, according to r. 569, the emphatic Az (r. 235) being 
added. It is a kind of locative absolute (par or men being under- 
stood), and in all cases where it is used the locative absolute 
would probably be employed in Sanskrit. Thus subh hote, ‘on 
its becoming morning,’ might be converted into an adverbial par- 
ticiple by adding hi: thus, subh hote hi, ‘immediately on its 
becoming morning.’ 


571. In accerdance with its character of a locative absolute the 
10 
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adverbial participle may often be equivalent to ‘ whilst in the act 
of:’ thus, jdte hi, ‘whilst in the act of going.’ 


572. In its character of a present participle it may sometimes govern an 
accusative, and in its character of a verbal noun, a genitive case: thus, use 
dekhte hi, ‘immediately on seeing him ;’ ts gisse ke sunte hi, ‘immediately 
on hearing this story.’ 


Repetition of participles to imply continuity. 


573. The following examples will illustrate this: jit sit, ‘ con- 
tinually winning ;’ jate jdte darwaze par gayd, ‘ continually pro- 
cecding onward I reached the gate ;’ pard pard, ‘ continuing to 
lio down.’ 


Noun of agency: 
574, The noun of agency may occasionally be used as a sub- 


stitute for a future participle: thus, dne-wald, ‘about to come; ’ 
hone-wala, ‘about to be.’ 


COMPOUND NOUNS. 


575. Two words are often associated together in Hindfstini without a 
copulative conjunction, something after the manner of a Dwandwa compound 
in Sanskrit: thus, chhote bare, ‘small and great ;’ bhikhe pydse, ‘hungry and 
thirsty’ (plural) ; diadd burd, ‘ good and bad,’ kond kuthrd, ‘hole and corner ;’ 
pir murshid, ‘saint and spiritual guide.’ 


576. Somctimes an adjective is compounded with a substantive, after the 
manner of a Sanskrit Karma-dharaya: thus, péir-zan, ‘an old woman.’ 
Again, words are sometimes compounded together, one of which if uncom- 
pounded would be in a case different from or dependent on the other. These 
may be cqmpared to Sanskrit Tat-purusha compounds: thus, jahdn-pandh, 
‘protection of the world’ (2.2. ‘ world protector,’ a title of kings) ; gd-o-sawdr, 
‘riding on a bull;’ maAthi kick, ‘a handful of dust;’ Khush-aslid, ‘ well- 
formed ;’ pur-khatar, ‘full of danger ;’ pur-malil, ‘full of sorrow ;’ pur-’imd- 
rat, ‘full of buildings ;’ pur-takalluf, ‘finely worked ;’ jald-rau or jald-gadam, 
‘going quickly,’ ‘fleet of foot ;’ pesh-rau, ‘going before.’ Some of these last 
are analogous to the Sanskrit Bahu-vrihi. 
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SYNTAX OF ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, ETC. 


577. The adverbial prepositions waste and liye, both meaning 
‘on account of,’ ‘by reason of,’ are of very common occurrence. 
They generally govern the genitive with te, and may often be 
used where in English we employ the infinitive: thus, tert tashaffe 
ke liye, ‘to encourage you’ (Wt. ‘for the sake of encouraging’) ; 
lakri-an torne ke waste pahunchd, ‘he came to cut wood;’ mere 
qiblagah ne tarbiyat karne ke waste ustéd mugarrar ki-e the, ‘my 
father had appointed teachers to instruct (mc).’ Compare r. 459. 


578. When associated with the pronouns, fe is usually 
omitted; thus, 77s waste, ‘for the sake of which;’ see r. 238. 


579. Mire, ‘through, ‘in®consequence of? (dit. ‘stricken with’), governing 
a genitive, is much used in books to express ‘the manner,’ as denoted in 
English by the termination ‘ly:’ thus, smudre ishtiydg ke, ‘affectionately,’ 
‘through affection ;’ mdre dar ke, ‘through fear ;’ mare khushi ke, ‘joyfully.’ 

580. Jab tak or jab talak (r. 236), in the sense of ‘until,’ may be followed’ 
by the aorist (or potential), and gencrally (but not necessarily) by the 
negative na: thus, jab talak gawdn na ho or jab tak jawdn ho, ‘until he 
becomes a young man;’ jab tak main tujhe khabar na din, ‘until I bring 
thee word.’ ‘* 


581. Jab, ‘when,’ ‘ whenever,’ may also govern the aorist (or potential) : 
thus, jab pakrd jd-e, ‘whenever he was tuken.’ In the sense of ‘when’ it is 
generally followed by a past tense; as, yub merit bari hi-i, ‘when my turn 
came ;’ jab darwdze par gayi, ‘when I arrived at the gate.’ 

582. Jab talak and tab talak are used as relative and correlative: thus, 
jab talak sins hai tab taluk ds hai, ‘as long as there is breath, so long 
there is hope.’ 


583. Jab rarcly stands for tab ; as, jab se, ‘since when,’ ‘since which time,’ 
for ‘ since then.’ 


584. Some of the adverbs at r. 239 may occasionally stand alone, some 
noun or pronoun in the genitive case being understood: thus, jab pds gayd, 
‘when I went near (him) ;’ sab pis pahunchd, ‘when I arrived near;’ gird 
shahrpandh, ‘round (it) was a rampart.’ 


585. Bagaire ‘without,’ is often joined with the inflected past or con- 
junctive past participle: thus, bagair jane pahchdne, ‘without knowing or 
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recognizing ;’ bagair kahe sune, ‘without speaking or hearing ;’ dagair 
mange, ‘without asking for;’ bagair pichhe, ‘without asking ;’ bagair mare 
mar gayd, ‘1 died without being killed;’ bagair dekhe, ‘without seeing or 
being seen ;’ bagair dkhe bhale, ‘ without seeing.’ 


586. Be, ‘without,’ and din, ‘without,’ are occasionally used in the same 
way: thus, de jdne, ‘without knowing,’ de di-e, ‘without taking ;’ bin jane, 
‘without knowing ;’ din mire, ‘ without being struck.’ 


587. Both dagair, be, and bin may govern a noun or pronoun without a 
postposition: thus, dagair murabbi, ‘without a guardian ;’ us dagair, ‘ without 
him ;’ meri be saldh, ‘without my advice ;’ ws dun, ‘ without him.’ 

588. Mat, na, nahin; the use of these negatives is explained 
at r. 238 note. The following arc other examples: yih bdtchit 
mat kar, ‘do not talk so:’ us ke darpat mat ho, ‘ don’t seck after 
her ;’ der mat kar, ‘do not delay ;’ kyjst bat men dakhi na kariyo, 
‘please not to interfere in any matter;’ apne dil men andesha na 
kar, ‘do not be anxious in your mind;’ mujhe na satd-o, ‘don’t 
trouble mc;’ mujh ko tab na rahi, ‘no power remained to me;’ 
aur to kuchh ho nahin saktd, ‘ nothing more can be done.’ 


589. When zahin occurs at the end of a sentence, the sense of 
the substantive verb ‘to be’ is often involved in it; as, kauri 
bhar khatra nahin, ‘ there (is) not the sliglttest particle (smallest 
shell-full) of danger.’ 


590. When to follows nahin, the two together mean ‘if not,’ 
‘otherwise,’ ‘else:’ thus, sald d, nahin to mujhe pahuncha jén, 
‘come quickly, or else understand me as come (to you).’ 


591. The interrogative kahdn, ‘where?’ may be very idiomatically used 
(like Awa in Sanskrit) to express ‘great unsuitablencss’ or ‘incompatibility,’ 
as in the following from the Bdg o Bahir: t& kahdn aur yih bat kahdn, 
‘where art thou, and where this speech >’ z.c. ‘ these words are quite unsuitable 
to your present condition.’ 

592. The relative jo, ‘who,’ may be used as a conjunction 
with the sense of ‘that:’ thus, jo mert khdtir jam’a ho, ‘that I 
may be at peace;’ hyd zarur hat jo main siydda muyauwie hun, 
‘what necessity is there that I should be more urgent?’ 
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593. Jo or jau may also have the sense of ‘ if,’ ‘ when,’ ‘since ;’ 
thus, jo tu mera rafig ho to man chalun, ‘if thou wilt be my 
companion I will go;’ us ko jo khold to ek kitdb dekhi, ‘when I 
opened it I saw a book;’ Khudd jo mihrbdn hi-d, ‘since God 
was kind;’ hawd yo muwéfig pd-t, ‘since (we) found the wind 
favourable.’ 

594. The conjunction 47, ‘that,’ gencrally governs the aorist (or potential) ; 
sec r. £74. It may sometimes be omitted: thus, klub hi-d tum dee, ‘it is 


well (that) you have come; chdhd dekhe, ‘he wishcd that he might see ;’ sad 
ko kah do hazir rahen, ‘tcll them all to attend.’ 


a. This conjunction may rarely have the force of ‘or.’ 

595. Agar, ‘if,’ may be followed by the aorist (or potential), 
but it may also govern a present and not unfrequcntly (to give 
certainty to an hypothesis) a past tense: thus, agar hukm karo, 
‘if you give the order;’ agar rahne ko jagah do to bari bat hat, 
‘if you would give me a place to live in, it would be a great 
thing ;’ agar kist aur ne yth harakat ki hoti, ‘if this deed had 
been done by any one else;’ agar yth janta to us kam se bdz dtd, 
‘if I had known this I would have refrained from that action ;’ 
agar yth bat apne dil ge kahtad hav, ‘if you are speaking these 
words from your heart ;’ agar mar ga-t, ‘if she dies’ (it. ‘if 
she has died’); agar phir kabhi mujh se kuchh bat ki ya mujhe 
jagdyd, ‘if ever again (you) address me or wake me up;’ agar 
tadbir rdst d-i, ‘if the plan succeed.’ 


a. Observe, that agar is often followed by ¢o in the concluding, 
clause of a scntence. 


696. Agar is often omitted: thus, hardm-zdda ho to kauri na lim, ‘(if) he 
is a vicious one, I will not take a kaurf;’ Khudd nikdle to niklen, ‘ (if) God 
take us out, then we may get out;’ chdho lgyd-o, ‘(if) you wish, take them 
away. 

597. Agarchi, ‘ although,’ like agar, may be followed by a past tense as well 
as by the aorist (or potential): thus, agarchi bidshdh ne man’a ktyd hat, ‘al- 
the ugh the king has forbidden ;’ agarchi bhd-i-on ne badkhulgi ki, ‘although 
(my) brothers had acted unkindly.” 
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598. The conjunction yd is generally equivalent to ‘or;’ as, mer? khatd 
mudf karegd yd nahin, will he pardon my fault or not?’ In the Bug o 
Bahdr it is once very idiomatically repeated, to express ‘ at one time,’ ‘at 
another time ;’ yd wuh raunag thi yd sunsdn ho gayd, ‘just before there was 
this display, and then all was still.’ 


599. A’yd is occasionally employed as an interrogative conjunction, but only 
one instance occurs in the Bag o Bahdr: thus, dyd ye kaun hainge, ‘who ever 
can these be ?’ 
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EXPLANATION 


OF THE 


DEVA-NAGARI OR SANSKRIT ALPHABET, 
AS APPLIED TO HINDUSTANT AND HINDI. 


Hindistani is often written in the Deva-nagari or Sanskrit cha- 


racter, and Hindi ought always to be so written. 


In this alphabet 


there are fourteen vowels and thirty-three simple consonants. 
To these may be added the “nasal symbol, called anuswdra, and 
They are here 


the symbol for a final aspirate, called visarga. 


exhibited in the dictionary order. All the vowels, excepting a, have 


two forms; the first is the initial, the second the medial or non- 


initial. 


ao, até, Ti Ts B 
E oti: Fo 4 U~ 


VOWELS. 


Nasal symbol, * 2 or m. 


Gutturals qk 
Palatals YT ch 
Cerebrals Ef 
Dentals ait 
Labials 7 p 
Semivowels @&] y 
Sibilants YW é 
Aspirate ° EA 


we u, wai o% 


e, t* ai, ar Y 0, att au. 


Se rl, FE. 1, 


Symbol for the final aspirate, ¢ h. 


CONSONANTS. 
qq kh Tg 
® chh <i) 
3 th sd 
UY th zd 
Ti ph a 
tr aq / 
G sh qs 


Q gh 
H jh 
@ dh 
Wy dh 
a bh 
qv 


oe n- 
Bn 
q 2 
qn 
aim 
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The compound or conjunct consonants may be multiplied to the 


extent of four or five hundred. The most common are given here. 


THE MORE COMMON OF TIIE COMPOUND OR CONJUNCT 
CONSONANTS. 

a kk, W@kt, #kr, Wk, BAkw, Zksh, QB khy, FY gn, JY gr, : 
we gl, FY ghr, ¥ nk, Fog, Wchch, W chchh, Wchy, TT jj, 
Win, SF jw, F nch, F¥ nchh, F nj, F tt, A ty, Fdg, ET dy, 
TW yt, UW nth, UE nd, Ann, | ny, Witt, A tth, FT tn, FT tm, 
@ ty, {tr, @ tw, | ts, WB thy, F dg, F ddh, | dbh, ZW dm, 
qy dy, & dr, & dw, wdhy, tq dhw, f nt, =< nd, FY nn, ny, 
W pt, W py, Apr, A pl, BT bj, SF bi, Sy by, F br, wy bhy, 
wy bhr, BA mbh, WB mm, BA my, Fmi, @ yy, @& rk, a rm, 
wz lp, Hl, Bvy, Avr, ay éch, BQ sy, Wsr, Ws, Wsw, B sht, 
B shth, WW shn, W shy, SF sk, Bq skh, | st, T sth, | sn, 
@sm, Bsy, Asr, Gsw, Ass, Thm, ZF hy, | hi. 


OF THE METHOD OF WRITINGSTHE VOWELS. 


The short vowel 3 a is never written unless it begin a word, 
because it is supposed to be inherent in every consonant. Thus 
ak is written WS, but ka is written @; so that in spch a word as 
AMT nagara, etc., no vowel has to be written. The mark Z under 
the & of Sq, called virdma, indicates a consonantal stop, that 
is, the absence of any vowel, inherent or otherwise, after the con- 
sonant. Observe, however, that in Sanskrit words introduced into 
Hindistan{ the @ inherent in a final consonant is not pronounced 
(except sometimes after a double consonant ending a word), and the 
mark virdma is not generally used to denote this; so that AIT 
would be pronounced nagar and QT would be prénounced ddl. 
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Two simple consonants (the former having a virdma) may also be 
used instead of a Sanskrit compound, as in the word €YQTC for 
SAIL. The virdma is sometimes omitted, as TAT for HG Rie 

The other vowels, if written after a consonant, take the place 
of the inherent a. They assume two forms, according as they are 
initial or not initial. Thus ik is written {a, but ki is written fa. 

Observe here, that the short vowel 7, when not initial, is always 
written before the letter after which it is pronounced. Hence, 
in writing the English word sir, the letters would be arranged 
thus, zs fax . 

The long vowels T 4 and ‘tf, not initial, take their proper place 
after a consonant. The’ vowels u, U, ri, lri, not initial, are written 
under the consonants after which they are pronounced ; as, a ku, 
Rh, a kri, a kri, FR Alri; excepting when u or @ follows € r, 
in which case the method of writing is peculiar; thus @ ru, @ ru. 

The vowels e and ai, uot initial, are written above the consonants 
after which they are pronounced; thus, & ke, ® kai. The vowels 
o and au (which are formed by placing ~ and” over { 4), like } 4 

"take their proper place after their consonants ; thus @f ko, Git kau. 


OF THE METHOD OF WRITING THE CONSONANTS. 


The consonants have only one form, whether initial or not initial. 
And here note this peculiarity in the form of the Deva-nagari letters. 
In every consonant, excepting those of the cerebral class, and in 
some of the initial vowels, there is a perpendicular stroke ; and in 
all the consonants, without exception, as well as in all the initial 
vowels, there is a horizontal line at the top of the letter. In two of 
the letters, & dh and 4 5h, this horizontal line is broken; and in 
writing rapidly, the student should form the perpendicular line first, 
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then the other parts of the letter, and lastly the horizontal line. 


The natives, however, sometimes form the horizontal line first. 


OF THE COMPOUND CONSONANTS. 

Every consonant is supposed to have the vowel @ a@ inherent 
in it, so that it is never necessary to write this vowel, excepting ' 
at the beginning of a word. Hence, when any simple consonants 
stand alone in any word, the short vowel @ @ must always be pro- 
nounced after them; but when they appear in conjunction with any 
other vowel, this other vowel of course takes the place of short 
Za. Thus {USAF would have to be pronounced bardhaman, 
where long “ft ¢ being written after { tukes the place of the 
inherent vowel. But supposing that instead of bardhaman the 
word had to be pronounced brdhman, how are we to know that br 
and im have to be uttered without the intervention of any vowels? 
This occasions the necessity for-compound consonants. Br and hm 
must then be combined together, and the word is written ST@[.- 
And here we have illustrated the two methods of compounding 
consonants; viz., Ist, by writing ‘ham. one above the other 3 
2ndly, by placing them side by side. 

Observe, that some letters change their form entirely when com- 
bined with other consonants. Thus {, when it is the j/irs¢ letter of 
a compouad consonant, is written above the compound in the form 
of a semicircle, as in the word Sat durgdé; and when the Jast, is 
written below in the form of a small stroke, as in the word Ea 
drut. So again in QW ksha and YF jna the simple elements GW 
and S| @ are hardly traceable. In some compounds the simple 
letters slightly change their form ; as, Wf sa becomes % in & écha; 
@ d with @ y becomes @J] dya ; @ d with WY dh becomes ¥& ddha; 
Z d with Y bh becomes YF dbha; Bt with Cr becomes A tra; F 
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k with @ ¢ becomes W kta. Most of the other compound consonants 


are readily resolvable into their component parts. 
In the following table, the method of representing the Persi- 


Arabic alphabet (with its Hinddsténi additions) by Nagari letters is 
exhibited. 


aif \ Wd | 2dd 89 Bz | game Wg 
be os & Bb re 8060Ulydl 6 6CQXUr [fe oo GS 
pe ww Up |jra FF Sriqdf § Ay 
te om At |e 35 Hs | kif O wk 
ta a ff t she oy BW sh if ef Tg 
e was |sn ww Bellin J wl 
jim << Wy shin U" WA sh | mim ° aim 
che G GW ch | swid Co A s | nim yy A 2 
he TC Eh | ewdd SF A 2 dw 5 F vorw 
Khe € @ kh | tee b At ihe & BA 
dil oo & go (OMe lye os BY 
da ae; d ‘an ¢ BG 


Observe that as the Deva-nagari alphabet has no z and no f, it be- 
comes necessary to represent all the four letters, zdl, ze, zwdd, and 
zoe by @, with a dot underneath ; and to represent fe by @ ph with 
adot underneath. As to the Persian zhe, it can only occur in Persian 
words, and then very rarely; nor is it possible to represent it by 
any other Nagari letter than a; The guttural letters khe and 
gain are represented by a dotted @ and J respectively, gdf by 
a dotted @, toe by a dotted @, swiéd by a dotted @, and ra bya 
dotted . *The Arabic ’ain is very unsatisfactorily denoted by a dot 
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under a vowel. ‘The Sanskrit sibilant 9f s is pronounced very much 
like shin or Qsh. The Sanskrit aspirated letters are represented 
in the Persian character thus, @ é kh, @ & gh, @ ¢> chh, 
Ter jh TO th Fro Gh GE th, We ph, AG Oh. 


SELECTIONS IN HINDUSTANI 


EXERCISE IN TRANSLATION, 


WHLH A 


COMPLETE VOCABULARY. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE EXTRACT FROM MISKIN’S ELEGY. 


Those orphan children (7.e. the two sons of Muslim), weeping ' 
for their father, had crept half dead with fear into the house of 
a Qazi, who, as soon as he saw the enemy prowling about (in 
scarch of the sons of Muslims), caused both of them to be con- 
veyed after midnight out of the city. 

The people of the caravan, which the children endeavoured to 
overtake, had gone far Away; the two boys, having lost their 
way, remained behind, and (looking arcund) saw a banyan tree 
at hand, and under the banyan-trec a rivulet. 

The children were both hungry and thirsty, and there was no 
strength left in them; so they ate the leaves of the banyan-tree, and 
drank the water of the stream. Then they said, ‘Come, let us 
make a bough of this banyan-tree our home, that we may here 
spend the short space of our existence.’ 

As soon as a forked wide-spreading (like a chakla) bough met 
their view (lit. the range of vision), the boys got upon it, and 
had just made it their resting-place, when a kind-hearted woman 
passed below and dipped her pitcher in the water. 

She noticed two forms reflected in the water, both of whom 
were wringing their hands and beating their breasts; on looking 
up she sces the two children weeping. 

She said, ‘O children! why have you climbed this banyan-tree ? 
if you should tumble down, you will certainly be killed. Let 
me hear what misfortune has befallen you, and why your mother 
has turned you out of doors at this late hour.’ 

The children, who were crying, thus addressed her from above: 
‘Good lady, why do you ask what misfortune has befallen us? 
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our mother is many miles from hence, and our father the Kufans 
have murdered in Kifa. 

‘He to whom our father on departing entrusted us, having 
heard that our father was slain, became alarmed; and perceiving 
the morning dark, and looking upon us also as offenders, sent us 

’ away from his house. 

: When we drank at this fountain, and chewed these leaves, 
we had neither drunk water nor eaten anything for two days. 
Then we found this bough, and came and hid ourselves here; as 
to our future, it will be as God Almighty pleases.’ 

When the woman who was drawing water heard of their 
sorrows, she said, ‘ What was your father’s name?’ The children, 
weeping, replicd, ‘His name was Muslim, and O! with what 
affection he brought us up !’ 

She rejoincd, ‘Come along; my mistress is compassionate, and 
in tho cherishing of children, she is not only a mother, but a 
saint ; besides, when she hears that you are descendants of ’ Alf, 
she will devotedly embrace you, like as the halo encircles the 
moon.’ 

When the two innocent orphans heard her story, they came 

*down from the tree to make trial of her kindness, saying, ‘ Let 
us go with her, we shall soon sce her fricndliness, and whether 
she will keep us in her house during the dark night or not.’ 

When the woman took the children home with her, she told 
her mistress the children’s narrative. The lady, as soon as she 
saw these bare-hcaded children, embraced them several times. 

Having honored the children with the chief scat, and treated 
them with the best of the good things she had prepared, she had 
just got the weepers hushed quietly asleep, when her husband 
came home. 

Haris was the name of these children’s assassin. He had been 
roaming gn@ searching for them all day, and, being thoroughly 
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fatigued, was on his arrival at home, hungry and snappish, and 
sat him down, snarling like a cur. 

While in this humour he said to his wife, ‘Fetch me some 
victuals immediately.’ She replied, ‘ Why such hurry, savage?’ 
‘What is that to you?’ he said; ‘ill-luck attends me, and I 
shall get into disgrace with the son of Ziyad.’ 

‘Then,’ continued she, ‘let me hearat once what is the matter ?’ 
He answered, ‘ Why, I have got an office since yesterday, and I 
must find out the sons of Muslim, so that I may cut off their 
heads, and get into favour at court.’ 

The woman cricd, ‘ Alas! alas! what a mishap this is; here 
in the house along with me are both the children and their 
murderer.’ However, making known her wishes by signs to the 
slave girl, she caused the boys’ chamber to be locked up. 

Haris, having finished his meal and drunk a little water, pre- 
pared for rest by taking a sheet and drawing it over his head; 
when all at once the children, while dreaming, began to lament 
for their father, and made a noise in the room. 

The accursed Haris being startled exclaimed, ‘ Ilo! what noise 
is that? Has any thief broken into the hotse of our ncighbours ?’ 
He lighted the lamp, and searched to sec if any one had got into 
his own house. At last he found the children, and dragged them 
from the closet. 

When the boys saw that he (7.e. Haris) would now behead 
them, the elder brother besought him, saying, ‘Do begin by first 
cutting off my head; my turn is first; I will be a sacrifice for 
my younger brother.’ 

On which the younger advancing stretched his head out, ex- 
claiming, ‘O friend! draw thy sword and smite me first; but 
oh! be merciful enough to spare my elder brother, and do not 
reject the blessing of an innocent child.’ 

Haris paid no attention to the children’s lamentaticns, but said, 
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‘Learn a little how to shave your own heads;’ having made 
them bend their necks, he struck them with his gory scimitar, 
and severed in turn the head of each from his body. 

The corpse of the elder brother manifested its love, and cheer- 
fully took the corpse of the younger into its arms. The corpse 
‘of the younger shewed still greater affection, and, whilst falling 
itself to the earth, supported the body of the elder. 
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ON THE MURDER OF THE TWO SONS OF MUSLIM BY HARIS. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE IKHWANU-S-SAFA. 


THE ORIGINAL STATE OF MEN AND ANIMALS AND THE BEGINNING OF THB 
CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THEM, BEFORE THE KING OF THE GENII, ON 
AN ISLAND WHERE THE MEN HAD BEEN SHIPWRECKED. 
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VOCABULARY. 


[N.B.—The (e) after nouns and (¢, 7) after adjectives severally indicate that 
the words in question are capable of inflection. ]} 


1 d, having come, conj. pert. 
of dnd, v.n.; d pahuncha, 
having come arrived, 3rd 
sing. masc. perf. indef. of d 
pahunchnd, v.n.; a nikla, 
having come issued forth, 
arrived, 3rd sing. masc. perf. 
indef. of dé ntkalnd, v.n. 

| ab, adv. now; ab tak, or 
ab talak, till now, until now. 

wT db, s.m. water ; db o hawa, 
s.f.climate(lé. water andair). 

adel wadly| Ibrdhim Adham, 
0. prop. 

uy! thn, s.m. a son; Ibn-1 Z- 
yad, the son of Ziyad. 

_t!| abht, adv. yet, even now, 

' already. : 

«| dp, pron. your honour, 


thou (respectfully), himself, 
see p. 34; dp ki, of you, 
sir, gen. sing.; dp se, of his 
own accord, abl. sing.; dpas 
men, among themselves, loc. 
plur. see p. 35. 


us| apna (e, t), self, one’s own, 


gen. sing. of dp, pron. see 
p. 34; apne, inflected masc. of 
apna; apne apne,each hisown; 
apne bap pas (for apne bap ke 
pds), to his father; apne 
ghar, (for apne ghar ko), to 
his own, or their own house ; 
apne sdmhne, before himself ; 
apne sir par, over his head ; 
apne tain ko, herself; apni, 
fem. of apna, see p. 384 ; apni 
apni, each his own. 


i 5 utarnd, v.n. to descend, to 
alight, to disembark, to come 

, down. 

Lisl dtifagan, adv. by chance, 
accidentally. 

Lil dtnd (¢, 4), adj. this much, 
so much; ztne, these many, 
inflected masc. of tnd. 

ULSl uthdnd, v.a. to raise up, 
to lift, to remove. 

ile 25) uth sand, v.n. to be 
taken away, be removed. 

Lagi uthnd, v.n. to arise, get 
up, leave, quit. 

ay asar, 8.m. an effect, a result. 

a! dj, ady. to-day; aj tak, 
till to-day, till now. 

Il! ujald, adj. bright, shining. 

csr | ajnabi, adj. forcign, 
strange. 

Lle'\ uchdnd, v.a. to raise. 

\> | achchhd (e,t), adj. good, ex- 
cellent ; achchha sd, adj. very 
excellefit; achchhi se achchhi, 
the best; achchhi tarah (for 
achchhi tarah men’, in a good 
manner, well. 

Mam! Afmad, n. prop ; Ahmad 
Shah, a. prop. 


ae | ahmagq, adj. very or most 
foolish ; a fool, a blockhead. 

S\oml ahwal, s.m. (Arabic plur. 
of hdl) circumstances, account. 

hanes | thhtiyar, 3.m. choice, 
authority, power; ihhtiyar 
dend, v.a. to give authority ; 
thhtiyar karnd, v.a. to choose, 
to adopt. 

oat dkhir, adv. at last, finally 
ust dkhirash, adv. at last, 
finally. 

GIs akhldg (Arabic plur. of 
khulq), s.m. politeness, good 
manners. 

eg akhun, 8.m. a teacher. 

Wit dddb, s.m. (plur. of 
adab) respects, salutations; 
ddab baja land, v.n. to pay 
one’s respects ; ddab o korn- 
ash, respects and salutations. 

cel admit, 8.m. a descendant 
of Adam, a man. 

pal idhar, adv. hither. 

adal adham, adj. contemptible, 
mean, inferior. 

\,an9' adh-mi-d (compounded 
of adh, halt, and w u-d, dead), 
adj. half dead. 


x | srdda (e), s.m. desire, in- 
tention. 

alt drdm, 8.m. ease, comfort. 

40)! urd, am. a camp (also 
applied to the Hindustani 
language, as spoken by the 
M#hommedans of India); 
urd e mwalla, the royal 
camp. 

8) ru drzt, 8.f. wish, desire 

Ui urdnd, v.a. to cause to fly, 
to squander, dissipate. 

LSI urnd, v.n. to fly. 

basa) 51 azbask, conj. since, for 
as much as, 

cw! is, this, oblique sing. of 
yth, pron.; ws tarah (for 2 
tarah men), in this manner ; 
as gabil (for as ke ydbil), 
worthy of this; ¢s /a 7g (for 
as ke la ig), worthy of this ; 
ts L’ye (for 7s he liye), for 
this reason; ts liye kv, con. 
because that. 

iw| us, that, oblique sing. of 
wuh, pron.; us din (for us 
din ko, on that day; us ane 
(for us ke kane), to him; us 


® 
ke pas, near him; us he gitar 


(for us ke ghar par), at his 
house; us ki jagah (for us kt 
jagah men), in his stead. 

dc) istéd, part. (for Persian 
istdda), standing, raised up ; 
wstdd karnd, v.o. to sct up, 
crect. 

djl! dstdna, s.m. threshold; 
astina + daulat, s.m. thresh- 
old of fortune. 

Lot ¢ rd, 8.1. hope, trust, re- 
liance. 

cyrus! asian, 8.m. heaven. 

Lot it, this very, oblique sing. 
of ythi, pron. ; tt wagt (for 
wst wagt men), at this very 
time. 

ul ust, that very or that 

‘ same, oblique sing. of iuhi, 
pron. ; usz wage (for ust wagt 
men), at that very time. 

LAST dshed, sm. an acquaint- 
ance or fricnd. 

cal bel iztirdbt, s.f, hurry, 

impatience. 

ols! iflds, s.m. poverty, indi- 
gence. 

es! a aqrdn, 8.m. associates, 
Arabic plur. of garin; agran 


o amsdl se, from contempo- 
raries and equals. 

plu agsdm, s.f. sorts, kinds, 
Arabic plur. of gism, s.f. 


sl Akbar, n. prop. 

\285' chatthd, adj. (from ek, one, 
and sthdn, place) collected 
together, assembled in one 
place ; «hatthe hone se, from 
being collected together, abl. 
of thatthd hond, v.n. used as 
a masc. noun. 


- \ agar, conj. if. 

bm _£ \ agarcht, conj. although. 

ast dge, adv. in front, before, 

, forwards, onward, hencefor- 

ward, hereafter; adv. prep. 
(governs gen. with ke, also 
the abl.), before, in front 
of. 

weal! ulfat, s.f. affection, at- 
tachment ; ulfat karnd, v.a. 
to manifest affection. 

A alag, adj. apart, aside. 

Le\ ammd, s.f. a mother. 

iy =tel imtihdn, s.m. examina- 
tion; amtihan lend, v.a. to 
examine, to test. 


nel amsdi, equals, Arabic 
plur. of misl, adj. 

dol dmad, sf. coming; dmad 
o raft, intercourse (1. coming 
and going). 

yl amr, 8.m. an affair, a thing. 

dae] ummed, s.f. hopé, ex- 
pectation ; wmmed-wdr, adj. 
hopeful. 

) amir, 8m. a commander, 

a grandee, an emir; Amir 

' Taimir, n. prop. otherwise 
called Tamerlane. 

Unies! dmezish, s.f. mixture, 
intermingling. 

Brel admin, adv. Amen, 80 
be it. 

yy! tm, these, oblique plur. of 
yth, pron. 

y! un, those, them, oblique 
plur. of wuh, pron.; un men 
sé, from among them. 

LT dnd, v.n.to come; dte Af, 
immediately on the coming, 
adv. part. of dnd; dakar, 
having come, conj. part. of 
dnd. 

Sqn amboh, 8m. a crowd or 


mob. 


y00\ andar, adv. prep. (governs 
gen. with ce) in, within. 

loll amihd (¢, 4), adj. blind; 
andhe se, to a blind(man), abl. 
sing. (the abl. has the mean- 
ing “to” after kahnd). 

\ Lapa andhydrd, (e, 3) adj. 
dark. 

} ad} andhera (¢), 8.m. dark- 
ness. 

(yu! insdn, sm. & man, a 


human being. 
wiloi| insdf, 8.m. equity. 
St dnkh, s.f. the eye; dnkhen 
churdnd, v.a. to avoid seeing 
any one, to cut any one. 
ers angutht, sf. a ring 
" worn on the finger. 
¢| Pa anwd’, sorts, Arabic plur. 
of nau’, s.m. ; anwd’ oagsam, 
different sorts and kinds. 
jist dwdz, s.f, @ voice, sound. 
z 3 upar, adv. prep. (governs 
gen. with ke) above, over, 
on; zpar se, from above. 
Be) ausdn, 8.m. courage, 
presence of mind. 


Jy) auwwal, adj. first. 


c2j,| dnt, s.m. a camel. 

lx*,| dnchd (6, t), adj. high, 
lofty. 

gawd dhiste, adv. slowly. 


Uo! ahl, adj. epossessed of; 
ahl-¢ ’ulim, possessors of the 
sciences. 

nl ahir, 8.m. a cowherd. 

«s\ ai, O, sign of voc. case: 
at ’aziz, O respected (person) 
or O friend; at bachcho, O 
children ; at bap, O father ; 
at bete, O son; at Khudd- 
wand, O Lord; at pddshdh, 
O king; at pddshah-t 'ddil, 
O just king; at pir, O 
spiritual guide or saint; at 
shakhs, O person; at sdhid, 
O ascetic. 

\xs\ etd (e, £), adj. so much, this 
much ; ete men, in this much 
(time), loc. sing. 

Lu! aisd Ce, $), adj. like this, so, 
puch (sce p. 71.) . 

ES) ek, adj. one; frequently 
used as the English indefinite 
article ‘a’ or ‘an;’ 6k to, 
on the one hand indeed; ek- 
sdn, adj. alike (that is to 


say, belonging to the same 
family); ek ek, each, one, 
adj. (see r. 390.) 


— or 4) or y ba or bt, prefixed 
prep. to, according to, by. 

\, ba, prep. with, by. 

LL dddd, s.m. a child, a father, 
also Sir, my son (a mode of 
address used by faqirs); babd 
log, children. 

ww bdp, s.m. a father; bdp 
mu-e bachche, orphan chil- 
dren (it. father-dead chil- 
dren). 

wo dat, s.f. a word, a specch, 
a matter (4th decl.); bat 
par, on a matter, loc. sing. ; 
baton se, with words, abl. 
plur. 

OL bdd, sf. a wind; bdd-d 
mukhalif, sf. a contrary 
wind. 

sLaul dddshdh, 5.m. a king, 
an emperor. 

Lol dddehdhat, s.f. sove- 
reignty ; dddshdhat men, in 
royalty, loc. sing. 

Jol) dddal, s.m. a cloud. 





jv bdr, s.f. time. 

sy) bare, adv. once, at length, 
at last. 

usy¥ bart, sf. turn, time, ete. ; 
bart bdrt, each in turn. 

je bazar, 8.m. a mgrket. 

wel bdsan, s.m. a waterpot or 
basin, or simply a vessel. 

<b bats, adv. prep. (go- 
verns gen. with ke) on ac- 
count, by reason, through. 

“aN bdgt, adj. remaining ; bag? 

" rahnd, vn. to remain, to be 
left. 

YL bald, prep. above, aloft ; 
adj high. 

WO bdld, s.m. a child, a boy. 

ASV bdldkhdna (ec), s.m. 
(from bald, high, and khdna, 
placc) an upper room, a 
balcony. 

sel bi-i-’aks, on the con- 
trary (an Arabic expression). 

JS bi-1-kull, adv. wholly, 
entirely. 

SL bald, s.f. sand. 

wy bdn, an affix denoting 
possession. 


Lk ddnind, v.a. to divide, to 


share; bdnt-diyd, divided, 

perf. indef. of bdant dend, v.a. 
Law bdndhnd, v.a. to fasten, 

to devise, to settle, ete. 
is yy bdwarchi, s.m. a cook; 
° bawarchi-khana, the 
kitchen. 


leg bd-wafda, adj. faithful. 


Wiwoyl bd-wasf, adv. prep. (go- 


8.m. 


verns gen. with se) notwith- 

standing. ; P 

pb bahar, adv. prep. (governs 
gen. with ke) out, outside, 
without. 


edly biham, adv. together. 


lew biptd, s.f. misfortune. 

wy but, s.m. an idol, an image. 

bs bithand, v.a. to cause to 
sit down, to seat (sce r. 206). 

LY lax ba-jd land, v.n. to per- 
form, to pay. 

lag bachcha (e),s.m. achild, the 
young of any animal. 

Ulex bichhand, v.a. to spread. 

Vest bachhra (e), s.m. a calf. 

luicx? bakhshnd, v.a. to give 
or grant. 

wv bad, adj.bad,wicked; badtar, 
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dew bad-chalt, s.f. bad con- 

" duct (corresponds to Scrip- 
ture expression, riotous liv- 
ing). 

wlow bad-zd adj. of bad 
nature or disposition, low- 
bred. 

ype ba-dastir, according to 
custom, as usual ; formed from 
ba, prep. and dastur, s.m. 
custom. 

wo? badan, s.m. the body. 

y Sar, prep. on, up, upon, at, 
in. 

phy barabar, adj. equal, on a 
par (sce r. 239) ; baradbar se, 
from over against, abl. sing. 

L 1s \ ip bar-pa karna v.a. (from 
bar, on or upon, pa, foot, 
and karnd, to make) to set 
on foot, or cause. 

ss -» bar-khildf, adv. prep. 
contrary to, in opposition to 
(governs gen. witlf ke). 

iy baras, s.m. @ year; baras 
se (for barason or barson se), 
from years, abl. plur. of 
baras. 


worse, comparative of bad. Zz bar, s.m. a Bengal fig-tree. 


Vey bard(e,t), adj. great, mighty, 
senior, elder; bard bhd-?, an 
elder brother; bard detd, an 
elder son; bari far, very 
early. . 

oh barhtt, s.f. increase. 

EIS buzurg, 8.m. a great man, 
an elder; busurgon ke, of 
great men or elders, gen. 
plur. of duzurg, s.m. 

U») bas, adj. enough. 

pues bistar, s.m. a couch, a 
bed. 

Louw bastt, 8.f.a village, inha- 
bited place. 

cae jel» ba-taur-t-sdbig, ac- 
cording to the former man- 
ner. 

dx ba’d, ody. prep. after, sub- 
sequent to (governs gen. with 
ke); ba’d us ke, subsequent 
to that, after that. 

3x) ba’ze, adj. some, several ; 

" ba’ze wagt (for ba’ze wagt 
men), at some times, some- 
times. 

dan ba’id, adj. remote, far. 

Lev bagal, s.f. embrace (Jit. 
armpit). 


ae bagair, adv. prep. without 
(governs gen. with ke). 

5% bakri, sf. a she-goat; 
bakrt kd bachchd, 5m. @ 
kid. 

LG btknd, v.n.to besold, to sell. 

Ne bagld, 8.m. a crane, a heron. 

se bald, s.f. misfortune, calamity 
(4th decl.). 

UML buldnd, v.a. to call. 

Ly bilbildnd, v.n. to com- 
plain ; used as a masc. noun, 
lamenting, complaining. 

&S\y balki, conj. moreover. 

z-)) balig, adj. eloquent, per- 
suasive. 

d,s ba-mujarrad, ot the in- 
stant ; bamwarrad-t talab, at 
the instant of the summons. 

Ly banna, v.n. to be made. 

Glo bandnd, v.a. to make; 
band band, having made (by 
many successive efforts). 

U% Ly ban-parnd, v.n. to suc- 
ceed. 

ds band, adj. fastened; band 
karnd, v.a. to fasten. 

~~ bandish, 8.f. contrivance, 
invention ; bandish bandhnd, 


v.a. to contrive, to invent, to 
make up (as a story, etc.) 
wa baniydn (2), 8m. a shop- 
keeper ; baniye kd, of a shop- 

keeper (sce r. 68). 

Lem -y bijhna, v.a. to compre- 
end. 

We bolnd, v.n. to speak; used 
as a masc. noun, speaking. 

by bond, v.a. to sow. 

Col bhdt, sm. a minstre], a 
bard, one of the tribe called 
bhats. 

he bahar, s.f. beauty. 

\Slu bidkhd, sf. language, 
dialect. 

LS\y thdgnd, v.n. to flee; 
bhag jand v.n, to run away. 

gle bhd o, gm. price, rate. 

Sle bha-i, s.m. a brother. 

we.) bahut, adj. many, much, 
very; bahut bard, very large; 
bahut sd, very much; bahut 
ge, very many ; bahut unchd, 

" adj. very high. 

ye bihtar, better ; comparative 
of bih, good ; bihtar se bihtar, 
the best (it. better than 
better), see r. 101. 


| e402 bahuterd (6, t), adj. many, 
very many. 

Sn bhataknd, v.n. to wander, 
to miss the right way. 

Ve bahrd, adj. deaf. 

Le bharnd, v.a. to fill; bharne- 
wald, noun of agency, one 
who fills; dhard hona, v.n. 
to be full. 

\es bhald (¢,2),adj. well, healthy; 
bhald ddmi, s.m. a gentle- 
man, a man of respectability ; 
bhalé changd, adj. in health, 
well, safe and sound. 

By bahin, s.f. a sister. 

S3@ bhikh, sf. hunger ; 
bhikhon martd hin for 
bhikhon se martd hun, I am 
dying of hunger. 

LSago bhukha (¢,¢), adj. hungry. 

»| 4) bhold, adj. simple, artless. 

L4q. bhilnd, v.a. to forget. 

lak 9g bhonkdhad, 8m. a 
barker. 

ut? bhi, conj. also, too, even, 

” still. 

bhit, s.f. a wall. 


Lextg Bhejnd, v.a. to send. 
dag dhed, 5.10. a secret. 


5aq) bher, s.f. a sheep, an ewe. 

U~e dhains, 8.f. a female 
buffalo. 

Ls? be, prefixed prep. without ; 
be-chdra, adjs helpless, poor ; 
be-dalil, without a proof; 
be-mahall, adv. improperly, 
comp. of be, without, and 
mahall, a place or time; be- 
wafd, adj. faithless, comp. of 
be, without, and wa/a, fidelity; 
be-wuqtf, adj. stupid, foolish. 

wykw bayan, s.m. account, ex- 
planation ; bayan karnd, v.a. 
to relate, to give an account. 

cow) bibi, sf. a lady. 

bow bitnd, v.n. to happen, to 
pass, to occur. 

Ly beta (e), s.m. a son; Jefon 
khatir for beton he khatir, 
for the sake of the sons. 

ligt baithnd, v.n. to sit. 

es bich, s.m. middle, midst; 
adv. prep. in, into the mid- 
dle, etc. (governs gen. with 
ke, see r. 239). 

WN bechnewdld (e, 4), s.m. 
and s.f. a seller, noun of 
agency of bechnd, v.a 
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Wy  Birbal, n. prop. 

hs beg, s.m. a Mogul title 
corresponding to lord, master. 

joe bindr, adj. ill, sick; bimdr 
hond, v.n. to become ill, to 
sicken. 

Lsjlon bimdrt, s.f. sickness, 
illness, disease. 


ww 


@ 


\; pd, s.m. the foot. 

col pat, s.m. a leaf; paton ke 
ta in, the leaves, acc. plur. of 
pat. 

Sy pdt, 8.m. a millstone. 

soo padshah, sm. a king, 
an emperor. 

woe pas, adverbial prep. near, at 
the side, beside, to (governs 
gen. with ke). 

AL padikt, sf. a palankeen, 

” a litter. 

WL pdind, v.a. to rear, to 
nourish; pdlne men, in the 
rearing, loc. sing. of pdlnd, 
used as a masc. noun. 

UL pdnd, v.a. to acquire, to 
find, to receive. 


rca panch, adj. five. 
ph pdnw, 8.m. foot ; panw men, 
loc. sing. on the feet. 
ul pani, s.m. water; pdni 
' andar (for pani ke andar), 
within the water; pédni 
bharnewdli, s.f. the filler of 
water. 
re patthar, s.m. a stone. 
ws Pathan, a. prop.; Pa- 
thanon ke, of the Pathags. 
Neos? pichhla (e,%), adj. last, 
latter; pichhle puhar (for 
pichhle pahar men), in the 
last watch. 
ye pidar, s.ma, father. 
yp par, con}. but, yet, ete ; par, 
on, upon, sign of loc. case. 
ic “ pryd, 8.1m. a subject. 
Lay, puwarish, s.f. support, 
sustenance, maintenance ; 
parwarish pand, v.a. to re- 
celve maintenance or sup- 
port; parwarish karna, v.a. 
to nourish. 
Mian yp parhezgar,s .m.one who 
is tempcrate or abstemious. 
csp part, sf. a fairy. 


Ls» parnd, v.n. to fall, to hap- 
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pen; pard ha, has fallen, 
or has entered, 8rd_ sing. 
mase. perf. indef. of parnd. 

iu pas, adv. therefore, after, 
behind. a 

PRURU wre) pas-madnda, adj those 
staying behind; pasmandon 
ko, the remaining (persons), 
acc. plur. of pasmanda. 

UIG paland, v.a. to cook. 

L2G pakarnd, v.a. to catch. 

Li palna, v.a. to be fatted ; 
pale hi-e, fatted, inflected 
mase, of past part. used ad- 
jectively of palnd. 

alas pandah, s.f. asylum, refuge, 
protection. 

> pijd s.f. worship, adora- 
tion; pljd karna, v.a. to 
worship, to adore. 

Leow pichhnd, v.a. to ask; 
pichhne lagna, v.n. to begin 
to ask (see r. 227). 

rans log poshdk, 8.f. «raiment, 
robe. 

4) pa, postpos. on. 

MM? pahar, sm, &@ mountain, 
Ist deel. 

pt, phar, adv. again, then. 


72 pahar, 8.1m. a watch, or a 
space of time amounting to 
three hours. 

Li phirnd, v.n. to wander, to 
turn, to return ; phir-sjand, 
v.o. to go back. 

Jy phal, s.m. fruit. 

he pahle, adv. in the first 
place, at first. 

Llis pahindnd, v.a. to cause 
to put on. 

basis pahunchnd,v.n.toarrive, 
to reach, to accrue. 

lung phandd (¢), s.m. a snare. 

Lesscags phansnd, v.n. to stick ; 
phans jdnd, v.n. to stick. 

Fa joe) phil, s.m. a flower. 

ok piyar, s.m. affection, love. 

Vly piydrd (¢,), adj. beloved. 

Lily pydsd (¢,t), adj. thirsty. 

Ww pet, 8.m. belly, stomach. 

Lon piind, v.a. to beat. 

LstW pichhe, adv. prep. in the 

rear, kehind, after (governs 
gen. with ke); pichhe lagnd, 
v.n. to follow (gov. gen. in ke). 

Rw) paidd, adj. produced ; 
paidd karnd, v.a. to gain. 

wa pidri, s.f. a tomtit. 
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mn pir, 8.m. @ saint, a spirit: 
guide ; 
Majesty, or Sir, a respec’ 
ful form of address. 
shin pirht, s.f. a generation ; 
; pirht ba pirht, for successive 


pir-murshid, yo 


generations. 

roe) paisd (e), sm. a copper 
coin corresponding nearly to 
one halfpenny ; money, cash. 

Line) piend, v.a. to grind. 

a 


patgambar, 8m. 


| ude 


prophet. 
ley pind, v.a. to drink. 


a 
| wi tdbv’ adj. obedient, subject. 
d xiS tdza, adj. fresh. 
YG tdld (e), 8.m. a lock. 
Loli tdmbd (e), 8.m. copper. 
Li tdnnd, v.a. to pull, stretch. 
w— fab, adv. then. 
hs tabdht, s.f. ruin, wreck. 
tap, s.f. fever. 
pe tajwiz, s.f. inquiring into, 
considering ; tajwitz hond, v.n. 
to be contrived or sought out. 
tujhe, thee, to thee, for 
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thee, dat. and acc. sing. of 
t&, personal pron. 

_juex* tahsil, s.f. acquisition, 
learning ; tahsil karnd, v.a. 
to acquire, to learn. 

cee takht, sm. a throne; 
takht + td-hs, the throne of 
the peacock, or the peacock 
throne. 

A tad, adv. then. 

y\/ tardsts, s.f. a scale, balagce, 
a pair of scales ; tardzt ho- 
jand, v.n. to pierce right 
through. 

5 turt, adv. instantly, 
quickly, straightway. 

iv» ts, that same, oblique 
sing. of so, correlative pron.; 
tis par, in addition to that, 
besides, after that, then, 
loc. sing, of 80 or taun, pron. 

wrliLui taslimdt, ef. saluta- 

obeisances, Arabic 
plur. of taslim;  taslimdt 
ba-jd Idnd, vn, to make 
obeisances, to pay one’s 


tions, 


respects. 
jd \si ta’dig, adj. most high. 
= e 
poe ta’mir, sf, building, ete. ; 


ta’mir karwand, v.a. to cause 
to be built. 

ES tak, upto, till, for, sign of 
loc. case. 

uk taldsh, s.{. search. 

ES\5 talak, postpos. up to, as 
far as, until. 

ys talwar, s.f. a swoud. 

PY tale, adv. prep. under, be- 

“low (governs gen. with ke). 

5 tum, you, nom. plur. of tu, 
2nd pers. pron. ; tum par se, 
from off you; tum ee, with 
or from you. 

pla tamdm, adj. all, entire, 
the whole. 

Vleet tumhdrd (¢, t), yours, of 
you, gen. plur. of ¢u, 2nd 
pers. pron. 

wy tan, s.m. the body. 

\G5 tinkd (e), s.m. a straw. 

Lat tanhd, adj. alone, solitary. 

to, adv. indeed, in fact, then. 

tu, thou, 2nd pers. pron. 

\W9i tord (¢), 3m. a bag of 
1000 rupecs, a talent; ore, 
talents, nom. plur. 

Uyy5 tornd, v.a. to break, to 
demolish ; torne ko, for the 
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demolishing, dat. sing. of 
tornd, used as @ masc. noun. 

Va thd, was, 1st, 2nd, and 38rd 
sing. masc. past auxiliary 
tense (sce r. 130). 

Woe thora (e, t), adj. a little, 
small, scanty, some; thore, 
a few ; thore din bad (for 
thore dinon ke ba’d), after a 
few duys; thore men, in a 
little; thori, a little, short ; 
thori dur (for thort dur tak), 
to a short distance. 

yi taiydér (properly tatydr, 
q.V.), adj. ready. 

ge tir, 8.m. an arrow ; tir lagdna, 

v.a. to plant an arrow. 

a terd (e, %), thine, thy, of 


thee, gen. sing. of tu, 2nd 
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pers. pron.; tere huzur (for 
tere huzur men), in thy pre- 
sence. 
3 wn tir-anddz,8.m.an archer. 
V aun teerd (e, t), adj. third. 
Cre tin, &dj. three. 
uy~ ta-in (preceded by ke) is 
equivalent to ko, to. 


L,85 tatolnd, v.a. to feel for, 


search for by feeling, to 
touch, to finger. 

CS5 tuk, adj. a little. 

Ps s.f. takkar, collision, equa- 
lity; takkar khdna, v.a. to 
bear comparison. 

Lay fopl, sf. a hat 

Ul es thahrdnd, v.a. to settle, 
to fix. 

U pe) thaharnd, v.n. to be fixed 
on. 

Lyte terhd (e, 2), adj. crooked, 

| bent; terhd karnd, v.a to 
bend. 


a 


Jb sdni, adj. second. 


€ 

l> jd, sf. a place; jd-ba-jd, 
adv. everywhere. 

yel> jddi, sm. enchantment, 
conjuring. 

Syl jadugar, 8.m. aconjuror, 
a magician. 

oS le jart, adj. flowing. 

ase wal jam’ masjid, 8.m. 
a cathedral mosque. 

ye jan, 8.f. life, soul, spirit, 


self; jdn-bakhsht, af. giving Ul,st> jarwdnd, v.a. to cause 


of life, pardon of a capital 
crime; jdn-bakhshi karna, 
v.a. to pardon (gov. gen. 
with 4%). 

wise we jan-pahchan 8.10. 
(at. knowing the soul) an 
acquaintance. 

Ul> jand, v.n. to go; jd pa- 
hunchnd, to go and arrive; 
jatd raknd, v.n. to be lost, 
to depart ; jane oblique form 
of jdnd, used substantively, 
going; jane dend, v.a. toallow 
to go. 

Lile jdnnd, v.a. to know, to 
esteem, to suppose, to think. 

pile jdnwar, s.m. an animal, 


° wo sab, adv. when, as soon 

, a8; jab tak hi, until. 

\ > jabran, ady. forcibly, by 
compulsion. 

like jatdnd, v.a. to make 
known. 

Lise jitnd (e, 1), adj. as many. 

lux judd (e, %), adj. separate, 
apart, distinct; jude-jude, 

separate, one by one; judi 

judi, distinct. 


to be set. 

Sy) > jaztra, 8.m. an island, a 
peninsula. 

Le jis, which, what, oblique 
sing. of yo, relative pron. 77s 
pas (for 71s ke pds), to whom ;, 
jes wagt (for is wagt men), 
in which time, when. 

uw jashn, s.m. a feast, a 
royal festival, a banquet. 

We jagund, v.a. to awaken, to 
rouse from sleep. 

en yagah, s.f. place, stead. 

Li jaldnd, v.a. to inflame, to 
light. 

MN jald, adv. quickly. 


| isda jadi, adv. quickly. 


Lis jaind, v.n. to burn, to be 
enraged. 

z= jam’a, 8.f. collection, ac- 
cumulation, adj. collected, 
assembled ; jam’a karnd, v.0. 
to assemble, to gather, to 
gather together; jam’a hu-t 
(for jam’a hu-in), assembled, 
83rd sing. fem. perf. indef. of 
jana honda, v.n. 
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wy jin, whom, oblique plur. 
of jo, rel. pron. 

os yanam, 8.m. life, birth. 

3> 70, relative pron.who,which, 
that,whatevey ; yo, adv. when; 
yo, conj. if ; yo yo, pron. what- 
ever; jo kuchh, pron. what- 
ever; jo kahnd hat, what 
you have to say. 

\,> ju-d (¢), sm. gambling, 
dice; ju-d khelnd, v.a. to 
gamble. 

5 jawdd, s.m. an answer ; 
jawdb dend, v.a. to give an 
answer, to reply. 

us 3 ga ju-dri, s.m. a gambler. 

wy jawan, adj. young; s.m. 
a youth. 

_soprilye jawdnmardi, sf. 
manliness, magnanimity. 
pie jawaher (plur. of yauhar), 
8.m. jewels, gems. 
eis juli, sf. a shoe, 


wer jon,,adv. as, when. 


wage Jonkin, adv. imme- 
diately, as soon as. 
Ute ghdrnd, v.a. to brush. 


jue> johds, s.m. a ship. 
why jahdn, sm. the world; 
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jahdn-panah, your majesty 
(it. refuge of the world) ; 
jahdn-dida, adj. experienced, 
one who has seen the world; 
jahdan-dida o fasih, experi- 

. enced and eloquent. 

LiX> jhukdnd, v.a. to bend 
down, to bow. 

<igz2- jhiith, s.m.'a falsehood, 
a lie; jhuth bolnd, v.n. to 
utter falsehoods, to lie. 

Lis gg shikand, a poetical form 
of ghukand. 

YWeSge> shikhdld, adj. snappish, 
peevish, morose. 

er jt, 8.m. mind, life, soul. 

Liste: yaisd, adj. such as, as 
like as (sce r. 234). 

sam gind, vn. to live, be 
alive. 


€ 
‘l> cha, s.f. tea. 
Lyle chabna, v.a. to chew. 
pl> chdadar, 8.f. a sheet. 
> char, adj. four; chdron, 
oblique form of char. 
= > chdkar, s.m. an attendant. 
Jl> chal, s.f. manner of life, 
conduct, behaviour. 


Lol chdhnd, v.a. and n. to 
wish, to desire; chahiye, it 
is necessary, respectful of 
chahnd (see r. 223). 

Glee chaband, v.a. to chew. 

K—-> chup, adj. silent. 

Lil tm churdnd, v.a. to steal; 
churdne lagna, to begin to 
steal (see r. 227). 

LS > char chugnd, v.n. to 
pick and graze. : 

b> charnd, v.n. to praze. 

lal, > charwahd (e), sm. a 
shepherd, a grazier. 

Lats charhnd, v.n. to climb, 
to mount; charhne lagna, to 
begin to climb (sce p. 227). 

Lim chirtyd, sf. a bird. 

We chakld, adj. wide, thick ; 
chakldé sa, very wide or thick. 

eS chuknd, v.u. to be finished, 
to be completed. 

se chakki, sf. a handmill; 
chakkt kd pat, 8.m. a mill- 
stone. 

Le chalnd, v.n. to go, to 
move, etc.; chald dnd, v.n. 
to come gway, come along; 
chald jand, v.n. to go away, 
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go on, continue; chalo, go 
ye, come along, 2nd plur. 
imper. of chalnd; chalo is 
used when you are going 
with the pgrson, jd-o0 when 
he is leaving you and going 
without you. 

heli chundneht, adv. 80 that. 

yjx> chandar, s.m. the moon. 

am changa (e, t), adj. sound, 
cured. 

> chob, s.f. a pole, mace. 

be > chau-jugi, adj. of the 
four ages or Hindu yugas ; 
translated by Dr. Forbes, “of 
vast antiquity.’ 

Jee chor, 8.m. a thief. 

5 s9> chort, s.f. stealing, thett ; 
chort karnd, v.a. to steal, to 
rob. 

Leg chumna, v.a. to kiss. 

LG > chaunknd, v.n, to start 
up. 

el > chhdtt, s.f. the breast. 

lee chhipdnd, v.a. to hide. 

Loge chhipnd,v.n.to be hidden; 
chhipne ko, for hiding, dat. 
of chhipnd, used as a mac. 
noun. 


Ul nem chhitrdnd, v.a. to scat- 
ter, to strew. 

oS 32> chhuri, s.f. a knife, 3rd 
decl. 

Use chhotd (¢,,$), adj. little, 
small, less, younger. 

Liem chhornd, v.a. to leave, 

' forsake, desert, etc.; ehhor 
jana, V.n. to leave behind. 

Leng chhinnd, v.a. to snatch ; 
chhin lend, v.a. to snatch 


joo chiz, sf a thing, [away 
T 


wl» Addisa (e), s.m. an inci- 
dent, a misfortune. 
me vie Haris, a. prop. 
wl» hézir,adj. present; hazir 
honda, v.n. to become present. 
us pale haziri, s.f. breaktast. 
Sl> hdkim, s.m. a governor, 
a ruler. [rvom. 


= hujra (e), s.m. a closet, a 
el harém, adj. unlawful, 
forbidden ; haraim-zdda, s.m. 
« rascal (Jt. base born). 
o> hurmat, s.f. esteem, 
respect. 
Lwlus hisdd, s.m. reckoning, 
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accounts; hisdb lend, v.a. to 
take an account, to reckon ; 
hisdb lene lagna, to begin to 
take 


reckon. 


an account or to 


dias hissa (e), s.m. portion, 
share. : 
ds hazrat, s.m.f. majesty, 
highness; this word depends 
for its gender on the con- 
nection, though originally 
feminine. 
pyc huzur, 8.m. presence. 
a> agg, s.m. the Deity; 
haqq ta’dla, God the Most 
High ; hagg tadla ne, by 
the Almighty, agent case. 
vylim higdrat, s.f. scorn, dis- 
dain. 
Lininio hagigat, s.f. account, 
story, correct statement. 
hukm, 8.m. command- 
ment, order. 
p hakim, s.m. a physician, 
a, philosopher. 
(jim halg, s.m. the throat, the 
windpipe. 
thas hamia (e), s.m. attack. 
on hatrdn, adj. astonished, 


perplexed, dirturbed; hatrdn 
honda, v.n. to be perplexed. 
do hile (e), s.m. stratagem, 
trick, evasion. 
gam haiwdn, sm. an animal; 
hawwandt, animals, Arabic 
plur. of hawwan. 


Cc 

pols khatir, s.f. inclination, 
soul, mind, adv. prep. (go- 
verns gen. with 4?) for sthe 
sake; khatir khuah, adj. 
(used adverbially), agreeably 
to one’s wishes, satisfactorily ; 
khatir khwéh jatand, v.a. to 
make known satisfactorily. 

ENs dhdk, s.f. dust, earth. 

wwe khandan, s.m. family, 
race; khdnddan 2 lisdni, an 
unequalled family. 

ails. Khana (¢), s.m.a place, a 
house. 

Myles kikciwind, 8.m. lord, 
master. 

ws khabar, s.f. information, 
news, an account; khabar 
dend, to inform, to 
acquaint, 

ye, a khabar-ddr, adj. careful. 


V.a. 
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las dhudd, sm. God; khudd 
atsd kare, may God do so. 

Klar khuddwand, s.m. lord, 
master; Ahuddéwand for at 
khuddwand, my lord. 

etrots hidmat, s.f. service, 
presence; Ahidmat karna, 

v 1. to serve. 

n> khardb, adj. bad. 

dems Cols khardb-khasta, 
adj. ruined, worn out, 
wretched, miscrable. 

colt Hurdbi, sf. evil, mis- 

i chicf, ruin. 

cd p> Sharch, s.m. expenditure, 
spending; kharch karna,v.a. 
to spend ; kharch kar chukna, 
v.n. to finish spending (sce 
r. 214, Psick 

dame khasta, adj. wounded, 


st. khushka, s.m. boiled rice. 
writing; shatt o kitabat, 
8.m. correspondence. 
loa Thatd, s.f. a fault, an error. 
Culhs Lhitdd, s.m. a title. 
lik Khafd, adj. angry; khafd 
hond, v.n. to be angry. 
7.5 khafagt, s.f. anger. 


wills khildf, s.m. opposition, 
contrariety. 

a) jos khwab, s.m. f. a dream ; 
khwab dekhna for khwab men 
dekhnd, v.a. to see in a dream. 

s\s. khwah, wishing, desiring, 
(used in compounds). 

Ge khib, adj. well, good, 
excellent, pleasant; hub 
(used adverbially) very; 
klub sd, adj. very well. 


us ros Lhubi, s.f. excellence. 


U9 khush, adj. glad, pleased, 
delighted ; Akush hond, v.n. 
to be glad, to be pleased. 

eS Khushnudi, s.f. plea- 
sure, satisfaction. 

cog Khushi, sf. gladness, 

: mirth; Avhusht karnd, v.a. to 
be merry; Ahusht harne lagna, 
v.n. to begin to be merry; 
khushi mandnd, v.a. to be 
merry, to make merry. 

og khini, s.m. a murderer. 

SLs &khiydl, s.m. thought, 
idea. 

bm khaima(e), s.m. a tent, a 
pavilion. 

0 
\y\.9 data, s.m. giver. 
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als ddkid, entering, etc.; 
dakhil hond, v.n. to enter. 

So did, af. complaint; ddd 
bedad, sf. crying out for 
justice; dad khwah, s.m. 
plaintiff, suitor, petitioner 
for justice. , 

sie ddr, s.m. a dwelling, habi- 
tation, abode. 


| ceile!| la déru-l-hhildfat, 


s.m. a metropolis, a capital, 
the stat of government. 
welled! jlo ddru-l-addlat, 
s.m. the court of justice. 
Sle ddl, s.f. pulse (a kind of 

grain); ddl khushka (for dal 
aur khushka), pulseand boiled 
rice. 
\» ddm, s.m. a net, a snare. 
ceily dant, s.m. a tooth; ddnt 
pisnd, v.a. (used as 8.m.) 
gnashing or grinding of teeth. 
Cruwdly ddnist, s.f. opinion. 
dj} ddna, s.m. food (lit. seed, 
corn). 
ne dd-o, s.r. a stake, a wager. 
uss darbdért, s.m. a courtier. 


wns darakht, s.m. a tree 


(1st decl.) ; darakht par se, 
from off the tree (seer. 348). 

ys 9 darkér, adj. necessary, 
needful. 

s\6,0 dargih, sf. threshold, 
door. 

lol oy) darmahd, s.m. monthly 
wages, pay. 

Silay darwdza, §.m. a door. 
Wil jo darydft, sf. finding 
out, comprehension, 4 

iw das, adj. ten. 

ww) dast, 8.m.the hand; dast- 
t-mubarak, august hand. 

ped dastur, s.m. custom. 

urd dushman, 8.10, an enemy. 

Lod dushmani, s.f. enmity, 
hatred. 

lcs dwd, sf. prayer (4th 
decl.); du’d-ex, benedictions, 
prayers, nom. plur. ; du’a-en 
dend,v.a.togive benedictions. 

lege da’wa, s.m.a claim or 

: pretension. 

Go d9q, 8.m. irritation ; digg 
hond (for digg men hona),v.n. 
to be irritated. 

Sd dukh, g-m. pain, affliction. 

Lise dithdnd, v.a. to show. 
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UL So dikhldnd, v.a. to show, 
to exhibit. 

Je dil, s.m. the heart, the 
mind ; dil yam’a-?, s.f. case 
of mind, cqptent. 

Uo dildnd, v.a. to cause to give. 
v3.0 dald-il, proofs, arguments, 
Arabic plur. of dalil, s.f. 
Jol Jedal-bddal(contpounded 
of dal, an army, or heap, or 
quantity, and bddal,a cloud), 
s.m. a mass of clouds; dal 
badal sa khaima,s.m. a royal 

pavilion. 

de Dill, n. prop. Delhi. 

due dalil, s.f. proof, argument. 

Yd dam, sm amoment; dam 
ba dam, every moment, con- 
stantly (dt. moment by mo- 
ment). 

wy din, sm. a day (1st decl.) 

Lid dunyd, s.f. the world. 

3° do, adj. two. 

Io dawd, 8. midicine, a 
remedy. 

Je dur, 8.£. distance; dir, adj. 
far, remote, at a great dis- 
tance, a great way off, far 


off. 
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Ute daurnd, v.n. to run. 

Wawa.) dost, s.m. a friend ; dost 
for at dost, O friend! voc. 
sing. of dost; dost se, to a 
friend, abl. af dost (abl. ge- 
nerally so used with kahna, 
V.a. ) 


or dosti, s.f. friendship. 


Lye ditard (¢, 8), adj. second, 
other; dusre ko, to another 
or a second, dat. sing; dusre 
ne, by a second, agent sing. 

ds Liss do-shikha, 8.1m. a large 
bough, a forked branch. 

oR 14) daulat, s.f. fortune, hap- 
piness, prosperity, wealth. 

deacled daulat-mand, adj. 
wealthy, rich ; daulat-mand 
sé, from a wealthy (man), 
abl. sing. 

Lind diind (e, t), adj. twofold. 

wpe donon, adj. both, two; 
donon sagt, for donon wagqt 
par, at both times, morning 
and evening. 

loo po dhar dend, v.a. to put 
down. 


S20 dhar, 8.m. the body. 


weet) dahshat, s.f. fear. 

Uline dhamkdnd, 
threaten, chide. 

lin dahnd (e, 4), adj. right; 
dahne, for dahne ko, to the 
right. 

prod dhaul, sf. a thump; 


dhaul marnd, v.a. to thump. 


v.a. to 


Lo diyd, s.m. a lamp. 

Lo diya; sce 20 dend, p. 56. 
io dydnat, s.f. conscience, 
honesty, justice, virtue. 

\ xi Lodiydnat-dér,adj.honest, 
faithful. 

WX did, sm. and s.f. sight, 
seelng ; did karnd, v.a. to 
inspect, to behold, to view. 

UL des, s.m. country ; 
men, into a country, loc. 
sing. of des. 


LySe dekhnd, v.a. to see, to 
look, to behold; dekh, lo! 
behold! 2nd sing. imper. 
of dekhna ; dekhne lagna, v.n. 
to begin to look (see r. 227). 

Sio deg, s.f. a caldron. 

loo dend, v.a. to give, to allow ; 
diyd, given, psst part. of 
dena; diyd jand, v.n. to be 
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given; diyd karnd, v.a. to 
give constantly (sco r. 219). 
b 
» 
NS dald, s.m. a large branch. 
Lt dalna, v.a. to throw; dal 
dent, v.a. to cast, to throw 
down. 
L 3 darnd, v.n. to fear, to be 
afraid. 
Lo, diubnd, v.n. to, drown ; 
dubte ko, to the drowning, 
dat. sing. of d&dbtd, pres. 
part. of dibna. 
Load gs dhindhnd, v.a. to 
seek, to search. 
Soda! gd dithbandi, s.f. en- 
chanting the sight. 


R) 

wl.) zdt, s.f. nature, the body, 
person, caste, race. 

3 s.f. 
sacrifice ; zabh karnd, v.a. to 


zabh, slaughter, 
kill, to sacrifice, to slaughter. 
50 zarra, 8.m. a little. 
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>|, rdjd, s.m. a king, a ruler. 


Lew! ; rastd (e), sm. a road 
(2nd deel.) 

S|, rakas, 8.1m. a demon. 

al, rah, s.f. a road, a way. 

ah rahi, s.@. a traveller; 
rahi se, to a traveller, abl. of 
rihi (abl. frequently so used 
with rahnd, v.a.) 

wel y rihlat, s.f. departure ; 
rihlat karnd, v.a. to depart, 
or die. 

a) rahm, s.m. compassion. 

re rukh,s.m. face; rukh karnd, 
v.a. to turn to, hence, to go 
in a particular direction. 

wens, rukisat, s.f. leave, 
permission, congé, dismis~ 
sion; rukhsat hond, v.n. to 
have leave to depart, to take 
leave. 

dime y rasta (e), 8.m. way, road ; 
raste men, in the way, or on 
the road, loc. sing. of rasta. 

uy rasst, s.f. a strifig, a cord. 

dus) rishta, s.m. connexion, 
kindred ; rishta-t ’_Alt, s.m. 
connexion or kindred of ’ Ali. 

Lsdwelsy razdmandi, s.f, satis- 


faction. 


W.3 raft, s.f. in compos. going. 
~ 9, raf’a, 8.m. finishing; raf’a 
hond, v.n. to be removed. 
LS, rakhnd, v.a. to keep, to 
have, to hold, to place; 
rakhni, the having, fem. of 
rakhnd, used as a noun. 

\5S) rakhwdl, s.m. a keeper, 
a guard. 

dl \4S) rakhodit, s.f. guarding, 
protecting. 

WK ') rang, 8.m. colour; rang 
ba rang, various colours. 

ai\,, rawdna, adj. proceeding ; 
rawdna hond, v.n. to go, to 
proceed. 

ly y rupayd (e) \ s.m.arupec, 

lu 5) riipayd (¢) ? rupaiyd, ru- 

dat gy ripiya (e)) pees, nom. 
plur. of riprya, s.m. 

uss y) rot?, s.f. bread. 

je ) roz, §.m. a day. 

(Say roegd ] - 

Jy jgy rozgar, 8.m. service, em 
ployment, livelihood. 

uray Toshan, adj. light, bright. 

Lomgy roshni, 8.f. light, bright- 
ness, splendour. 

FSF rokar, s.f. cash, treasure. 

u, yy rond, v.n. to weep, used 
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asa masculinenoun weeping; 

rote, weeping, inflected masc. 

pres. part. of ronda; rote rote, 

crying 
lagnd, v.n. to begin to cry 
(sce r. 227). 

loa >) rahnd, v.n. to stay, to re- 


continually ; rone 


main, to continue, to live; 
rahne dend, v.a. to allow to 
remain (see r. 228); rahne 
lagna, v.n. to begin to live 
‘see ». 227); rahnewdld, a 
dweller, an inhabitant, noun 
of agency from rahna. 

isla >) rah-numd-t, s.f. guid- 
ance, direction. 

ue ) va-is, 8.M. @ prince, a 
chief, 

) 

Pay gdda (e, 2), (used in com- 
position), born. 

uf sy) zart, 8.f. supplication, 
entreaty, crying, crying for 
help; zdr2 karnd, v.a. to 
supplicate, to entreat. 

ao sdhid, 8.12. an ascetic, a 
monk, a recluse, a zealot. 
eS }) zabdn or subdn, s.f. the 
tongue, language, dialect. 


Lewd); sabardast, adj. power- 
ful, oppressive. 

Us 4g) zabuni, s.f. ill, badness, 
misfortune. 

ej Zam, 8M. opinion. 

die; zamdna (e), s.m. time, an 
age, the world. 

wyety zamin, s.f. ground, soil, 
the earth ; zamin-dar, 6.m.a 
landholder, a farmer. 

i535; sindaydn’, s.f. life. 


My 
dy ) 4ydd, n. prop. Ziyad. 


6 
zor, s.m. strength, *power. 


rok 5 ziyada, adj. more. 
wd) serdast, adj. power- 
less. 
Oa 

Li sd (¢, 2), adj. like, very. 

ike sabig, adj. former, fore- 
going. 

ile sdth, adv. with, along 
with, together with (governs 
gen. with ke); sath (for 
apne sath), along with him- 
self; sath us ke, along with 
her; sdth ho-lend, v.n. to go 
along with, to accompany ; 
sdth-hi, adv. simultaneously 
with, immediately upon. 
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\yls sdrd (¢,%), adj. all, the 
whole; sari, fem. of sdrd. 
wy ) sles sdr-bdn, s.m. a camel 

driver. 
cage sdmhne, adv. prep. 
: before, in front, in the pre- 
sence (governs gen. with ke). 
jl. sdmp, s.m. a snake. 

pe sd-in, 8m. a fagir (lit. 
lord, master). 

—~— sab, adj. all; sab kuchh, 
all, everything; sad hi, all 
indeed. 

——— sabab, s.m. cause, rca- 
son; adverb. prep. by rea- 
son, because (governs gen. 
with ke). 

djaw sabza (c), s.m. verdure, 
herbage. 

wntow subgat, s.f. excellence, 
surpassing, excelling ; sabgat 
le jand, v.n. to bear away 
the palm. 

legs subhitd, 8.m. copvenience, 
accommodation. 

ile stpahi, s.r. a soldier. 

a yowe supurd, s.f. charge, trust ; 
supurd karna, v.a. to give in 
charge, to deliver. 


Ulu satdnd, v.a. 10 tease, to 
annoy, to vex, to persecute. 
~~ sattar, adj, seventy. 


ai sach, s.m. truth; adj. true. 


le~ sachchd (c, +), adj. true. 
a, a~sakhdewat,s.f. liberality. 
, s~sakht, adj. harsh,austere, 
stern; sakht-mizaj, of a harsh 
disposition, or stern nature. 
V0 sadd, adv. always. 
UG sla deo sidhdrnd, v.n. to de- 
part. 
a” sur or sar, s.m. the head; s7r 
khuld (¢,t), adj. bare-headed. 
he Fon sarddr, 8.1m. a chief. 


ety sarzamin, 8.f. country, 
region. 

Knae 8ust, adj. tired, languid, 
(then) slothfal, (but rarely) 
lazy. 

ype Safar, 8.m. a journey, 
travel, travelling; safar 
karnd, v.a. to travel, to take 
a journey; safar Larte wagt, 
at the time of travellin;. 

date sufuid or sufed or safed, 
adj. white. 

LO, saknd, v.n. to be able. 


UL. sikhdnd, v.a. to teach. 


Suc sag, s.m. a dog. 


ples saldm, 8.m. salutation,com- 
pliments; saldmun ’alatka, 
peace or safety to thee, an 
Arabic expression ; salamun 
'alauika karke, having said 
peace or safety to him. 
rrellw saldmat, s.f. safety; 
salamat chhora (for saldmat 
men chhorda), left in safety. 
iL, sulind, v.a. to put to 
sleep. 
fas Mahes sultén, 8.m. a king, an 
empcror, a sultan. 
weasll saltanut, s.f. sove- 
reignty, dominion, empire. 
sch. salaf or suluf, s.f. money 
advanced for merchandise. 
Lyooles Sulaiman, nD. prop. 
Solomon. 
Wee sambhdlnd, v.a. to sup- 
port, to hold up. 
Ulzs* samjhdnd, v.a. to ex- 
plain. 
Les samajhnd, v.a. to con- 
sider,to understayd, to think. 
Wat samet, adverb. prep. 
with (governs gen. with ke). 
lu. sunnd, v.a. to hear; sund 


jand, v.n. to be heard (see 
r. 166). 
Uli. sundnd, v.a. to tell, to 
inform. 
is Kw sang-tardsh, 8.m. 
a stone cutter (compounded 
of*sang, stone, and tardsh, 
one who cuts.) 
~ 80, pron. that same, adv. so, 
therefore. 
\ jan stwd, adverb. prep. besides 
(governs gen. with ke). 
he star, &m. a hog; suar 
chardnd, v.a. to feed swine ; 
suar charane, to feed swine 
(for star charane ko, dat. of 
star chardnd). 
aire suwdl, 8.m. a question, a 
query, an interrogation, a 
petition, begging;  suwal 
ygawdb karnd, v.a. to ask 
questions and to give an- 
swers; suwal kurnd, v.a. to 
ask a question, to intcrro- 
gate, to beg. 
| ly» stwd-e, adverbial prep. 
besides, except (governs gen. 
with ke). 
@ 
Limos sochnd, v.a. n. to think ; 
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sochne lagnd, v.n. to begin 
to think (see r. 227). 

que sud, 8.m. usury, interest ; 
sid samet, with usury. 

logs saudd, s.m. frade, market- 
ing in the common way; 
saudagar, 8m. a merchant. 

cle surdkh, s.m. a hole. 

or sura), s.m. the suh. 

G aes sond, v.n. to sleep; sone 
ke, for sleeping, dat. of sona 
used as 2 masc. noun. 

i ge sompnd, v.a. to deliver 
over, to cutrust. 

Lae sahnd, v.n. to endure. 

Lge 8, sign of abl. case, from, 

" with, at, between; se, than, 
(after a comparative adj.) 
is setz, postpos. from. 

yo éair, 8.f. excursion, per- 

travelling. 


Loo stkhnd, v.a. to learn. 


www SHIN, S.f. @& sign, a hint 
wo ? on ? 


ambulation, 


a signal, 


Cm 
CL-uLs shdbdsh, interj. well 


done, excellent. 


lls shdddb, adj. moist, 
verdant. 

sol shdd}, s.f. festivity, re- 

: joicing, pleasure. 

dels shamil, adj. included, 
communicating; shamel hond, 
y.n. to enter, to be included. 

Bat es shah-jahan, a. prop. 
(lit. king of the world); 
shah-jahan-abdd, n. prop. 

ws shdyad, adv. may be, 
perhaps. 

dyn shubha, s.m, doubt, sus- 
picion. 

igs shitdbt, adv. quickly. 

ues” shakhs, s.m. a person, 
an individual. 

| 6 shardb, s.f. wine, or any 
kind of intoxicating liquor. 

ly shardbi,s.m.a drunkard. 

gr shar’a, 8.m. the law (lit. 
the precepts of Muhammad). 

ln shifd, s.f. recovery from 
illness, a cure; shifa-e kainil, 
a complete cure. 

Wine shafagat, s.f. kindness. 

FS shikdr, s.m. prey, hunt- 
ing; shikdr karnd, to catch 
(as prey), to hunt. 
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Crh shikast, s.f. defeat. 

JXS shakl, s.f. form, shape. 

59s shiloh, s.f. dignity, state, 
grandeur ; shikoh karnd, v.a. 
to give oneself airs, to arro- 
gate dignity. 

jy shor, 8.m. cry, noise, dis- 
turbance; shor ddlnd, v.a. 
to make a noise. 

ie shaug, 8.m. desire, zest, 
penchant, checrfulness. 

mo shahr, s.m. a city; shahr- 
pandh, s.f. fortifications, in- 
trenchments. 

dd) jac shah-zdda (e), s.m. a 
prince. 

pants shaitdn, s.m. Satan, 
the devil. 


uP 

a> le sdhib, s.m. a gentle- 
man, master, Sir (in ad- 
dressing any one), you Sir, 
your honour; sahib salémat, 
paying respects; sdhib ¢ 
Qirdn, the lord of conjunc- 
tion (of two planets). 

wile suf, adj. clean; sdf karnd, 
y.a. to make clean. 


wl sdnv’ ,s.m. creator, maker. 
aw subh, 3.f. morning. 

Fre sabr, s.f. patience, en- 
durance ; sabr karnd, v.a. to 
have patience, to be patient. 

Ls sahra, 8.m. a desert. 

do sadga (e), 8m. a sacri- 
fice ; sadge hond, v.n. to 
become a sacrifice. 

wilco sarrdf, sm. an ex- 
changer, a moncy-caangef. 

wo sirf, adv. merely, only, 
solely. 

cs salah, s.f. advice, counsel. 

jo surat, s.f. a form, a 
figure (4th decl.). 


VP 
Jxo zarur, adj. necessary, ex- 
pedient. 


L 


Kl tdlib, sm. an enquirer, 
seeker, student. 

val td-us, s.m. a peacock. 

Le natads tab’iat, s.f. tempera- 
ment, disposition. 


c ye tarah, s.f. manner, kind ; 


tarah tarak ke, of different 
kinds. 

wi b furaf, s.f. side, quarter, 
direction, adv. prepos. in 
the directio®, towards (go- 
verns gen. with 4’); ftaraf 
ke (for farafon ke), of sides, 
or directions, gen. plur. of’ 
taraf. ° 

diel fa’na (e), 8.m. reproach, 
taunting; fa’ne dend, v.a. 
to taunt. 

Wt talab, s.f.summons, send- 
ing for. 

wolkb sand, s.f. a tent rope. 


ae faur, 8.m. manner, mode. 


ke turyar, adj. ready, pre- 


pared, ete. (another form of 
pei taiyar ) 


4 


lls zéhim, s.m. a tyrant, an 
oppressor. 


ple zéhir, adj. apparent, mani- 


fest; zdhir karnd, v.a. to 
disclose, to reveal, to tell. 

> zulm, 8.m. tyranny, oppres- 
sion; zulm karnd, v.a. to 


tyrannise, to oppress. 


< 


ek "diz, adj. humble, weak. 
ole ’ddil, adj. just; ’édil o 
munsif, just and equitable. 
ove ist, s.m. a sinner. 
eile ’"dlam, 8.m. the world, the 
universe ; ’dlam-pandh, s.m. 
his majesty. 
Ns ’dlém, adj. learned ‘man). 
cok pals 'Alamgir-t sdni, 
: ’Alameir the second. 
woke 'ibidat, s.f. divine 
worship. 
sole 'itddat-gdh, sf. place 
of worship. 
wrus* *uab, adj. wonderful, 
rare, strange. 
cillac vaddlat, s.f. justice; 
to do 


’addlat ka, nd, va. 


justice. 

jr ’adl, s.m. justice; ’adl o 
mmsadf, Justice and equity. 

UP 2 yf aye, 8.f. a represcenta- 
tion, a stutement, an addicss; 
’arz karnd, v.a. to repre- 
sent, to stute. 

He aziz, adj. dear, respected, 


honoured. 
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Culic ’uyéb, s.m. an eagle. 

ic ’agl s.f. the understand- 
ing, wisdom. 

ee "agli, adj. reasonable ; 
‘aglt v nagl?, reasonable and 
fictitious, applied to argu- 
ments adduced from recson, 
documents, or books, ete. 
= ’tlm, sm. science, know- 
ledge ; 7vlm-¢ nujim, s.m. 
the science of the stars, 
‘astrology. 

ey” "uliim, S.m. sciences. 
Arabic plur. of ’idm. 

ee Ali, n. prop. ; Alt Mar- 
dan Ihan, n. prop. 

es ’anul, 5m. government, 
sway, rule. 

else "awdimm, 8m. common 
people, populace 5 ?aerdimmu- 
n-nas, the common people. 

Lo 9 "avrat, s.f. a woman; 
aurat se, to the woman, abl. 

(the abl. has this 

meaning alter kahna); aurat- 


a kind-hearted 


Sig. 


a muhibd, 
woman. 
wo ’ahd, s.r. obligation, co- 

# 


venant, time. 
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yd ’uhda, 8.1m. @ commission, 
an office, a situation. 

wols wyddat, s.f. visiting the 
sick. 


 k 

\xc gizd, s.f. diet, food. 

0) y= guraba or gurbd, Arabic 
plur. of gartb, adj. the poor, 
the needy. 

UP > pe garaz, s.f. object, purpose, 
business ; adv. in short, in a 
word, in fine. 

wy -£ garib, s.m. a poor per- 
son. 

du2c gussa (e), S.m. anger. 

els gulam, s.m. a slave. 

‘aa gam, s.ma. gricf, sorrow ; gam 
karnd, v.a. to mourn, to 
lament. 

K539& Gori, n. prop. 

y= gair, adj. foreign, other ; 
gair mulk, another country, 
a foreign country. 


e 2j\3 Férst, gdj. Persian. 


sw: fdésid, adj.perverse, vicious. 


sli fd-ida (e), s.m. advantage, 
benefit, profit. 

eo ls fa-dg, adj. superior. 

ra Jath, s.f. victory. 

dnd fitna, s.m. sedition, strife; 
fitna o fasdd, sedition and 
rebellion. 

os Jur, s.f. morning, break of 
day. 

wo farzand, s.m. & son. 
le  sfarmdnd,v.a.to command. 
—~ > fareh, s.m. deecit. 
dlus fasdd, s.m. rebellion, mis- 
chief. 
1.28 fasih,adj. eloquent, sweet- 
tongued. 
nis fazl, s.m. favour, grace ; 
fazl-t alaht, Divine favour. 
ht fagir, 8.m. a dervise. 
Ks ais fagiri, sf. life of a der- 
vise, poverty. 

Fo jkr, 8.f. thought, care, 
solicitude, reflection; jkr 
karna, v.a. to consider, to 
think, to reflect. 

ae falan, adj. such an one. 

doy fuldna (e, 2), adj. such a, a 
certain. 

oo fauj, s.f. an army. 

15 


\ 93 fauran, adv. instantly, di- 
rectly. 

_h2-5 faisal, s.m. decision, de- 
termination; faisal hond, 
v.n. to be detided or settled. 

+s) faiz, s.m. plenty, abun- 

« dance, profit, benefit, bounty, 
liberality ; fatzg-rasdnt, s.f. 
munificence, liberality. 

Ja) fil, s.m. an elephant. 

ws fil-ban, 8.m. an elephant 
driver. 


v 

Lv E gddil, adj. possible, capable 
of, worthy, etc. (governs 
gen. with ke). 

Js gdétl, s.m. a murderer, a 
slayer. 

welt gdsid, 8.m. a courier. 

Lek gaz}, 8.m. a judge, a cadi. 

Aue gajfila (e), 8.m. 2 caravan. 

J gail, s.m. slaughter, kill- 
ing, murder ; gatl kar dalnd, 
v.a. to murder or kill out- 
night. 

yo gadr, s.f. value, importance; 
gadr-ddni, s.f. appreciation 
of merit, patronage. 
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aye gadim, adj. ancient, old; 
gadim se, from of old, abl. of 
gadim. 

é) 3 garina (2), s.m.connexion, 
order ; garine se, with order, 
in connexion, abl. sing. of 
garina. 

5 gasam, s8.f. an oath ; gasam 
khand, v.a. to take an oath 
(lit. to eat an oath). 

List gazd, s.f. fate, destiny. 

gla gazzdq, s.m. a robber (our 
word Cossack from this). 

\Slaas gazakar, adv. by chance. 

dels gil’a (e), 8.m.a fort; gil’a-t 
mubarak, the auspicious fort. 

aw galamrau, 8.m. empire, 
jurisdiction. 

ey gaum, s.f. a tribe. 

os gaid, s.f. imprisonment, 
confinement ; gaid karnd, 
y.a. to make captive or im- 
prison. 


a3 gimat, s.f. price. 


ang 
\$ kd, of, sign of gon. case (see 


r. 45). 
LEIS kdtnd, v.a. to cut, to cut 
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off, fo spend, to reap; hdt _ kuchh, pron. any, anything, 


ddind, v.a. to cut off (see r. 
211). 

ys kar, 8.m. business. 

jlo )\S kdr-o-bdr, s.m. business, 
concern. 

SMS kal, s.m. famine, dearth. 

WS kilé (6, 2), adj. black, dark. 

els kim, s.m. usc, service, 
work, occupation, employ- 
ment, business; Aim dnd, 
ven. (for kam men dnd), to 
come into use, to be of ser- 
vice ;*kdm karnd, v.a, to fol- 
low an occupation. 

lS Ramil, adj. complete, 
perfect. 

LSS Lantd (e), s.m. a fork (2nd 
deel.) 
wo kabhi 

gees kabhi 

{3.6 kapra (e), s.m. cloth 
(plur.) clothes. 

LS kittd (¢, 4), adj. how much? 

\S kutid (e), s.m. a dog. 

Woks kitdd, s.f. a book (4th 
decl.) 

LS kitnd (et), adj. how much? 
how many? 


adv. ever. 


some, something. 

iS hurt, s.f. a coat. 

as karam, 8.m. kindness; 
karam karn#, v.a. to show 
kindness. 

b i$ karnd, v.a. to make, tg 
do, to give, to put, to com- 
mit, to practise, to follow ; 
kar rahnd, v.n. to continue 
to make; kar saknd, v.n. 
to be able to do; kiya harna, 
v.a. to do frequently or con- 
stantly. 

Ul, s karwdnd, v.o. to cause to 
be done. 

\,3S harwd (e, t), adj. bitter. 

ons kis, which ? what? oblique 
sing. of Kaun, intcrrog. pron.; 
kis bhd-o (for kis bhd-o par), 
at what price or rate? his 
kdm dwe, (for kis kém men 
dwe), into what service or 
use would it comé@? fis kis, 
what, what? kis wdste (for 
kis ke wéste), for what? why? 

cows kasbt, s.f. a harlot. 

pS kisi, any, oblique sing. of 


kuchh, pro. 


os kist, some, any, a certain, 
: oblique sing. of ko-2, pron. 

sdLaS kushdda, adj. open, ex- 
tended ; kushdda karnd, v.a. 
to open, to é&xpand. 

JS kal, s.m. yesterday, to- 
morrow. 

Lids kalepnd, v.u. to grieve, to 
be grieved. 

2 hs kalol, s.f. gambol, frolick; 
kalolen harnd, v.a. to gambol, 
to frisk about. 

LUS kamdnd, v.a. to earn, to 
gain; kamdnewdld, husband 
(it. earner), noun of agency 
of kamand. 

anaaS kamina (e), adj. mean, 
base, of low condition. 

y yy LS kinéra (e), 8.m. a bank or 
coast. 

ie) kane, adverb. prep. (go- 

” -verns gen. with ke), near to, 
to. 

sg ko, sign of dat. and ace. 
cases (see r. 43), has mean- 
ings ‘to,’ ‘for’, when used for 
dat. case. 

1,8 ku-d (e) 

lg kii-dn (@) 


8.m. a well. 
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pls kotaht, s.f. littleness, 
° deficiency. 

Ji 4348 kotwal, s.m. the head of 
the police in a city. 

Lbs kotha (e), s.m. housetop ; 
kothe par, on the housetop. 

U» 998 kornish, s.f. salutation, 
obeisance. 

mss kos, s.m. a land measure, 
varying in different parts of 
india “rom one to two miles ; 
hoson upar, (for koson ke 
ipar), many miles off. 

&sS Kifa (e), s.m.Kifa; Kuft, 
s.m. a Kufan. 

ws kaun, interrog. pron. who ? 

598 ko-?, pron. any one, any, 
a certain, some, some one ; 
when there are several ko-2’s 
translate the first by one, 
and the others by another. 

aS kt, pron. who, that, conj. so, 
that, when, that, or saying. 

whS sadn, where ? interrog. 
adv. of place. 

LLs khand, s.m. food, v.a. to 
eat; khda-saknd, v.n. to be 
able to eat ; khdyd chahnd, 
v.a. to wish to eat. 


In Khara (e, t), adj. standing ; 
khard hond, v.n to stand. 
ULS Ahildénd, v.a. to cause or 
give to eat ; kheldya karnd, 
v.a. to constantly make to 

eat. 
LLS hahldnd, v.a. tr be called. 
LLS khuind, v.n. to open, be 
revealed, to be uncovered. 
LS kahnd, v.a. to tell, to say, 
to state; kahne lagna, vn. 
to begin to say (sce % 2279. 

Ul -5@8 kho-jand, v.o. to be 
lost. 

Lodges khodna, v.a. to dig. 

L fos khond, v.a. to lose; khoyd 
jana, v.n. to be lost. 

Cad’ khet, s.m. a ficld. 

res khir, s.f. rice-milk. 

LL khelnd, vn. to play. 

wed kahin, adv. somewhere ; 
kahin ko, to some place. 

Les khainchud, v.a. to draw, 
to pull, 

Ul ing khainchwand, v.a. to 
cause to be drawn. 

_ & keor Ki, of, sign of gen. case 
(see r. 45), 

LAs ka-5, adj. some, several. 
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LS kyd, interrog. pron. what? 

Lu ketd, adj. how much? kett 
dur, (for kett dur par), at 
how much distance? how far? 

LuunS haisé (e,2), adj. what like? 
what sort of? how? 


wid ‘yin, interrog. adv. why? 


| jig kyinkar, adv. how? 


aS eS kyunki, conj. for, be- 


Ca 8. 


oF 


LIS gurnd, v.a. to bury; gdr 
dend, v.a. to bury. 

ees géri, s.f. a carriage, a 
cart. 

AME galt, s.f. abuse ; galt dond 

" or gdlidn dend, v.a. to give 
abuse, to abuse. 

US gand, v.a. to sing. 


ye guzar, adj. passing. 


eee gardan, s.f. the neck; 
gardan mdérnd, v.% to be- 
head (governs gen. with 42). 

pes girtftdr, adj. captive, 
prisoner; giriftér karnd, v.a. 
to take captive. 

us girnd, v.0. to fall. 


Lat garhnd, v.a. to shape. 

WE gald (e), sm. the neck ; gale 
lagé liyd (for gale ko lagé 
liyé), he embraced (him). 

es gum, adj. lost, missing ; gum 
hond, vn. to be lost or 
missing. 

ws guman, 8.m. notion, 
thought, idea. 

we gun, s.m. a quality, an 
attribute. 

st gundh, §.m. @ sin, a crime. 

LS gundaiyd, s. nom. plur. 
bullies. | 

pout gosht, 8.m. meat. 

dls Kg goshmali, s.f. chas- 

: tisement(¢¢. pulling or pinch- 
ing the ears) ; goshmdlt dend, 
v.a. to give chastisement, to 
punish. 

ra Kg gol, adj. round; gol gol sd, 
adj. very round. 

dh § goyd-t, s.f. speech, talk. 

A 

ee ghar, s.m. house, abode; 
ghar (for ghar men), in’ the 
house, loc. sing. ; ghar lega-% 
(for ghar ko lega-t) she took 
home. 
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US ghardné (e), s.m. family, 
household. 

luweS ghusnd, v.n. to enter in. 

V4 ghord (e), 8.m. a horse. 

Vunig:S ghonsld, a.m. a bird’s 
nest. 


J 


} 7d, negative particle, no, not, 
like Englis* prefixes, un-, 

_ in-, ir-, im-. 

el litht, s.£. a club or stick. 

ll ld-séni, adj. without a 
second or equal, uncqualled, 
incomparable. | 

¢ yj) ddsim, adj. meet, proper. 

LEY Idgnd, another form of 
lagna, q.v. 

e} lélach, s.m. longing, covet- 
ousness. 

LY Jdnd, vn. to bring. 

ca) ld-ig, adj. worthy, pro- 
per, deserving, fit, qualified, 
adv. prep. worthy (governs 
gen. with ke); ld-tq o fa-cq, 
qualified and superior. 

is\3 lard-t, s.f. war, battle, 
fighting. 


Ss) larkd (e), 8.m. a boy, a child. 


Ren lashkar, s.r. an army. 

wet) la’ in, adj. accurst,detested. 

LA lagdnd, v.a. to place, to 
fix, to plant. 

181 lagna, v.n. to touch, to reach, 
to join oneself to, to belong, 
to be attached, to seem, (with 
infinitivein ne) to begin; laga 
chura-ne, began to stcal, 3rd 
sing masc.perf. indef. oflagnd 
(see r. 227); lag chale the, 
having joined they jad ceme 
along, 3rd plur. pluperf. of 
lag chalnd, v.n. 

dM) i-l-kthi, by God, or to God 
(an Arabic expression). 

BS langar, s.m. an anchor (1st 
decl.); langar uthana, v.a. 
to weigh anchor. 

Li.) lautnd, v.n. to return; 
laut and, v.n. to come back. 

isos) Lodi, n. prop. 

of) log, s.m. people. 

Usd 's laund?, s.f. a slave girl ; 
laundi ke tain (for laundi ko) 
to the slave girl. 

a lahi, s.m. blood. 

Li» + lah: lohdnd, adj.co- 
vered with blood, gory. 
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will liydgat, s.f. fitness, ca- 
pability, ability. 

ley le-jénd, v.n. to take, to 
take away, to take along, to 
carry ; lejdyd karnd, v.a. to 
take away frequently (sce r. 
219). 

Lx le-chaind, vn. to carry.» 

ble UW J leliya jand, vn. to 
be taken away. 

LS lend, v.a. to take, to conquer, 
to purchase. 

Be ws len den, 8.m. trade, 
traffic, buying and selling 
len den karnd, v.a. to trade. 

_s liye, adv. prep. (governs 
gen. in fe), for, on account 
of. 


le md, s.f. a mother; md day, 
s.m. parents. 

Lgl méte, s.f. earth. 

lobe mdjard, 8.m. & circum- 
stance, an incident. 

Lisle mdrnd, v.a. to strike, to 
beat; mara jand, v.n. to be 
killed, to be cut off; mdr 


délnd, v.a. to kill; mdr lend, 
v.a. to overcome. 

us sybe madre, adv. prep. by rea- 
son, on account (govern gen. 
with ke). 

jie mal, 8.m. wealth, property, 
goods, substance. 

Ede malik, s.m. a lord. 

le mdnnd, v.a. to mind. 

ile mand, s.f. the den of a 
wild animal. 

Sale méndagt, s.f. fatigue. 

ome manus, SM. &@ man, an 
individual. 

wile mduind, adv. prep. like 
(governs gen. with ke, also 
kt; sec r. 239, note). 

sle mah, s.m.a mouth; mdh 
ba mah, adv. monthly (it. 
month by month). 

Lmple mdyis, adj. hopeless, 
desperate. 

CS lee mubdrak, adj. well, aus- 
picious, august. 

mat, do not, negative 

particle used with imperative 
and respectful (see r. 238). 


ku muttafig, adj. agreeing, 
united. 
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phen mutakabbir, adj. proud. 
pow mutanafir, adj. detesting, 
disgusted. 


use muttht, 8.f. the fist. 
ee mittt, s.f. carth, mould. 
cts masal, s.f. a proverb. 
ce misl, s.f. example, lixe- 
ness, 
Le» misl-t, like to. 
4=* mujh, pron. me; mujh 
upar (for mere upar), on me. 
ChE miyjhe, dat. and ace. of 
~ Let pers., to me, me (sec 
main, r. 126). 
le machdnd, v.a. to excite 
or cause. 
ee machchhar,s.1o.a musquito. 
oes machhii, s.f. a fish. 
Syl muhdwara, 8.1. current 
speech, idiom, dialect. 
wns muhibb, adj. one who 
loves, a friend. 
' muhabbat, s.f. affection, 
love. 
cos muhtdj, adj. indigent, 
in want. 
eyrs* mahrim, adj. excluded. 
byis mahfi.z, adj. secure, pre- 
served. 
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sls sas? Muhammad Shdh, 
n. prop. 

dens” Mahmid, n. prop.; 
Mahmid-1 Gaznavi, 0. prop. 

wenwe* mihnat, s.f. labour. 

wile mukhalsf, adj. adverse, 
eontrary. 

jase mukhtar, adj. invested 
with power and authority, 
absolute ; mulkhtar karnd, 
v.a. to make a ruler, to ap- 
point with full powers. — 

dks madd, s.f.extension; madd-t 
nazar, s.f, extension of sight. 

one muddat, s.f. along time; 
muddat bad (for muddat ke 
ba’d), after a long time. 

wile mardtib, Arabic plur. 
of martaba, s.m. affairs, 
matters. 

ble ~~ mar-jund, v.n. to die. 

de mard, 8.m. & man. 

eis ups Wye Mirza falan 
Beg, Mirza such an one Beg, 
corresponding to our Mr. 
so and so. 

ded es murshid, s.m. a spiritual 
guide, an instructor. 


Leys marzt, s.f. will, pleasure; 


marzi-t mubdrak men, into 
the august pleasure. 
Ue marnd, v.n. to die. 
oy ye murid, 8.m. @ disciple, a 
follower. e 
Ure mariz, adj. sick. 
cn mizdj, 8m. temperament, 
habit of body; mizdj haisa 
ha’, how are you? (it. how 
is your temperament ?) 
jyoye mazduér, s.m. a labourer. 
piles musifir, sm. a tra- 
veller. 
dene musta’ridd, adj. prepared, 
ready ; musta’tdd hond, v.u. 
to become prepared. 
rs” masjid, s.f. a mosque. 
Muslim, n. prop. 
tune Musalman, 8.m. & 
Muhammadan. 
masnad, s.f. a large 
cushion, a seat. 
is griwe mashgiil, adj, engaged, 
employed ; mashgul hond,v.n. 
to be employed. 
Jive mushkil, s.f. difficulty 
(4th decl.) ; mushkil, adj. 
difficult, hard, intricate. 
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ieee mashhir, adj. well- 


known, celebrated. 

—>lae musdhib, 8m. @ com- 

panion. [ created. 

Etats masnu’, adj. formed, 

wilee mu’df, adj. excused, 
absolved, forgiven. 

sles mu’ dltj,8.m. a physician. 

eyo nua’ sim, adj. innocent. 

pies mw allim, 8.m. a teacher. 

¢ glee ma'lum, adj. known, ap- 
parent, evident. 

sy ee magrir, adj. proud, fas- 
tidious, [ gratuitously. 

muft, adv. for nothing, 

dure mufsid, s.m. a seditious 
person, a rebel. 

Lncie mufassal, adj. and adv. 
distinct, full, specific,in detail. 

ulie mugdbala, s.m. con- 
fronting. 

ye mugarrar, adj. fixed, sct- 
tled, established. 

Be makan, s.m. a place. 

wollie * makandt, abodes or 
houses, Arabic plur. of 
makan. 

a makr, s.m. guile, fraud. 

ust makkhi, sf. a fly. 


bya 


plated, considered ; malhiz- 


malhiz, adj. contem- 


a khatir, contemplated in 
mind. 
CS. mulk, sm. a country. 
ESL. malak, s.m. an angel ; 
malaku-l-maut, s.m. the angel 
of death. 


wie milkiyat,s.f.posscssion, 
property. 
Le mélnd, v.n.to be met with, 
| to get, to find, to attain, etc. 
wewlie mundsib, adj. proper, 
expedient. 
Glie mandnd, v.a. to. entreat, 
| to persuade, to make. 
cola. muntakhabat, s.f. 
plur. of muntahiab, a selec- 
tion ; MMuntakhabat-1 Urdu, 
Urdu selections. 
Liste manjnd, vn. to be or 
become polished; manjte 
manjte, by continually being 
polished. 
Glau munddnd, v.a. to shave. 
munsif, adj. equitable. 
Kgare mansiba (¢), 8.m. 
scheme, project. 


yo munkir, adj.‘denying. 
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bik mangand, v.a. to send 
for. 

awe munh, s.m. mouth, face. 

Goi\e~0 muwafig, adj. conform- 
able, consonant, fit,agrecing, 
suiting ; adverb. prep. con- 

e formable, according to (go- 
verns gen. with ke.) 

iy. motd (e, ), adj. fat, fatted, 
plump. 

-) ge mol, s.m. purchase, price ; 
mol thahrdnd, vB. tofix a 
price, to determine the price ; 
mol lena, v.a. to purchase ; 
motho le, let the purchase be 
completed. 

eles mahajan,s.m. abanker, 

—) ewe maharat,s.f. proficiency. 

eX yao mihrbdn, 8.1m. a friend. 

swe mekh, s.f. a nail, tent pin; 
mekh garnd, v.a. to drive a 
tent pin fast into the ground. 

elder maiddn, 8.m. a plain. 

Vee merd, of me, my, gen. 
sing. of main, 1st pers. pron. ; 
mere, inflected masce. of merd; 
mert, fem. of mera; mere 
ghar hat (for mere ghar men 
hai), isin my house. 


| 


wyee men, in, into, sign. of loc. 
case ; men se, from among. 
wre mam, ist pers. pron. I. 


ed 


Gy nd, no, not, a negative pre- 
fix, having the same mean- 
ing as English in-, un-, dis-, 
non-, ctc., or the affix, -less. 

Lisl nd-bind (from nd, not, 
and bid, seeing, having 
sight), adj. blind. 

EF Lb ni-pak, (from nd, not, 
and pak, pure, clean), adj. 
impure, polluted. 


colgh na-tawdnt, (from nd, 


not, and ftawdn, power, 
strength), s.f. weakness. 
Ll ndchnd, v.n. to dance. 
il nds, s.m. death, annihi- 
lation. 
oh st ndgahdnt, adj. sudden, 
~ unlooked for. : 
YG ndld (e), s.m. arivulet, a 
"brook. 
Ul ndlish, sf. a complaint; 
ndlish karnd, y.a. to make a 
complaint. 


coll ndlishi, s.m. a com- 
plainant, a plaintiff. 

Lo ndm, sm. a name; nd 
nmihad, (for ndm aur nihad). 
name and racq; ndmon men, 
In names or nouns, loc. plur. 
of nam. 

3% nd, s.f. a boat (4th decl.) 

WwW nipit, adv. very, exceed- 
ingly. 

e i nujim, stars, Arabic 
plur. of najm, s.m. 

Or najtb, adj. excellent, 
noble; xa?b-zdda, adj. noble, 
or well-born. 

okx? nakhkhds, #.m, a market 
for slaves and cattle. 

9k nakhwat, s.f. pride, 
haughtiness. 

Bie neddn, adv. at length, at 
last. 

a SRY! na.dik, adverb. prep. 
nigh, near, in the opinion 
(governg gen. with ke). 

Lrnsst.o) nasthat, s.f. advice, 
admonition. 

ys nazar, 8.f. sight, view, 

glance ; nazar uehdnd, v.a. 


to look up; nagar dnd (for 
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nazar men dnd), v.n. to come 
into sight, to appear. 

Lina namat, s.f. a good 
thing, a delicacy. 

yet nags or nugs, s.m. defect. 

je nag, s.f. story. 

er nagli, adj. fictitious. 

WG nikdalnd, v.a. to take out, 
to turn out; niAdl dend, v.a. 
to turn out; nkala diyd, 
(for nekal diyd), turned out, 
masc. perf. indef. of nikal 
dena. 

LG nikalnd, v.n. to issue, to 
appear, to turn out, to prove, 
to depart ; nikal jdand, v.n. 
to go out. 

US nekammd, adj. unprofitable, 
useless. 

SUS numd-} (used only in 

. composition), showing. 

tly) nauwdb or nawwdb, sym. 
king’s lieutenant, deputy. 

La, nochnd, v.a. to claw, to 
pluck; noch nochke, having 
plucked off bit by bit the 
flesh. 

Blas Uy) nosh-t jan, eataway, 


a Persian phrase. 


dly wl up nosh jan bdd, 
eat away, a Persian plirase. 
; naukar, 8.m. a servant ; 
naukar-chakar,s.m.servants, 

& na, adv. not; na, with re- 
spectful tenses, do not ; na, 
na, neither, nor. 

ole nihad, s.m. race, family. 

wwls nihdyat, adj. extreme, 
very much, adv. extremely, 
very. 

re nahr, s.f. 0 stream. . 

wae nahin, adv. not. 

ue ne, by, sign of agent case. 

Li nayd*(e, $), adj. new. 

LeSy niche, adv. down, below, 


| (governs gen. with fe). 


4 
Ws wis war ddlnd, v.a. to en- 
circle. 
usilg wart, encircling. 
gamely waste, adv. prep. on 
- account, for the sake, for, 
(governs gen. with ke). 
Lt -y wahshi, adj. wild; wah- 
” shion ne, by the wild (beasts), 
agent plur. of wahshi. 
bis yg wargelannd, v.a. to de- 


celvc, inveigle, tempt. 
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je waztr. s.m. a vizier, or 
minister of state. 

op 9 Watan, s.m. native country, 
home. 

dace wagaira,’ et ectera, and 
so forth. 

, wafd, s.f keeping a proe 
mise, faithfulness, sincerity, 
observing faith. 

job, wafd-dér, adj. faithful, 
constant. 

wt. wagt, sm. time; wagt 
(preceeded by ke), for wagt 
men, at the time. 

sl, awiliyat, s.f. a foreign 
country (here, referring to 
Persia); wildyut ga-e (for 
wildyat ko ga-e), went abroad. 

us walt, sm. or f. a saint, a 
slave. 

was wonhin, adv. immediate- 
ly, at that very time. 

_ wuh, pron. he, she, that, it, 
that one. 

uss wuhi, pron. that very, or 
that same. 

ss we, those, they, nom. plur. 


of wuh. 


Luts waisd (e, 4), adj. or adv. 
so, that like, such (sce p. 71). 


il» Adth, s.m. the hand; hdth 
uthand, v.a. to relinquish 
© (governs abl. of thing) ; Adth 
se, at, the hands (for hdthon 
se, abl. plur.); Adth men, 
in or on (his) hand, loc. 
sing. 
wisy Wyo LHérin Rashid, n. 
prop. 
Wy hdn, adv. yes. 
usls slo hd-e hd-e, interj. 
alas! alas! 
paged hathydr, s.m. or f. arms, 
weapons, 
via» hiddyat, s.f. guidance. 
p> har, adj. every ; har taraf se, 
from every side ; har ek, adj. 
each one, each. 
\> hard, adj. green; hard 
hard, adj. very green. . 
wy haran, 8.1. a deer. 
p> hazdr, adj. thousand. 
ham, we, nom. plur. of 
main, 1st pers. pron. 
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Van hamard, (e, 2), our, of us, 
gen. plur. masc. of matn 
(see p. 35); hamdre tumhdre, 
of us and of you. 

eyes Humdy kn, n. prop. the 
name of an emperor of 

‘Hindustan. 

dead hamesha, adv. always. 

weed hamen, us, for us, ace. 
and dat. plur. of mazn, pron. 

god Mindi, s.m. a Hindi. 

(ey mog had TTindustdn, 8.mé 

| Hindustan. 

co rganr Tindistan’, adj. of 

” or belonging to Hindustan, 
s.f. the dialect, or common 
language of Hindustan. 

, sda Hind’, adj. Indian, re- 
lating to India. 

Lud hansnd, v.n. to laugh. 

balKar hangdma, 8.m. sedition, 
tumult ; hangdma machand, 
v.a. to stir up, or cause & 
tumult, 

\4p hawd, s.f. the air, the wind; 
hawd khdnd, v.a. to take the 
air (lit. to eat the air); 
hawd khdne, (fox hawd khdne 
ko), to take the air. 


Up hosh, s.m. sense, under- 
standing. 

wyy> Aun, Iam, Ist sing. pres. 
auxiliary tense (see r. 130), 

\ 'g> hond, v.n. to be ; hote hi, 
immediately on becoming, 
adverb. part. of hond; ho 
chuknd, v.n. to have already 
been, be finished ; ho sand, 
v.n. tobecome; ho rahnd,v.n. 
to continue to be, to,remsin ; 
ho lend, v.n. to be completed ; 
hone lagna, v.n. to begin to 
be (see r. 227); honewald, 
s.m. one who 1s, a being, 
noun of agency to hond. 

oe hi, emphatic adv. indeed 

is? hai, art, is, 2nd and ord 
sing. pres. auxiliary tenso 
(see r. 180). 

ed hain, are, ist and 8rd 
plur. pres. auxiliary tense 
(see r. 130). 


WS 

L ya, CON}. or 3 yd na, or not. 

yy yar, s.m. a friend. 

am: yatim 8.1. an orphan, a 
fatherless child. 

ws yun, adv. thus. : 

wee yuahin, adv. thus,in this 
very manuer, likewise. 

~2 yth, pron, he, she, this, it, 
this one. 

whe yakdn, adv. here, this 
place ; yahdn (preceded by 
ke), at the abode; qdzt ke 
yahan, at the house of the 
judge; rahnewale ke yahan, 
at the house of an inhabitant 
or citizen. 

ust yth?, pron. this very, or this 
same. 


ust Y% these, nom. plur. of 


| : yih; ye sab, all theso. 


DIALOGUES. 


Who is ke? 

The brother of your honour’s 
teacher. 

What has he come here for? 

He has come to borrow some 
money from his brother. 

What is his brother’s salary ? 


Fiftcen rupees a month. 

Out of that do you think he 
will be able to give him any- 
thing? 

I really don’t know. 


Tcll the groom to bring the 
horse. 

Are you going for a ride? 

Yes, and shall return in an hour 
or two. 

Will you look at these papers 
this evening ? 


Wuh kaun hav? 
An ke munsht ka bhi~t. 


Wun kahe ko yahdn aya? 

Apne bhd-t se kuchh qarz lene 
dyd. 

Us ke bhd-t ki tankhydh kya 
har? 

Pandrah ruparya mahina. 

Tine men se kya tumhari démst 
men use kuchh de sakega 2 


Mujhe malim nahin; or fi-l- 
hagigqat, main nahin janta. 
Sd-is se kaho ghora ldnd. 


Ap ghore par hawa khéne jate 
hain ? 

Hin aur do ek ghante men phir 
a-ingd. 

Ap in kdgazat par aj shim ko 
mulahaza karenge or kyiyen- 
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No; I have not heard anything 
about them from government. 


When will the 
decided ? 

I don’t know. 

That poor helpless man, having 
becn ruined through this 
taxing of land, will die of 
hunger. 

"Tis very sad; but what can I 
do in the matter? 


mattcr be 


If you were to speak to the 
magistrate about it, the mat- 
ter could easily be scttled. 

Such is not the custom of Eng- 
lishmen, to speak to a ruler 
in such a matter. 


Can you speak English ? 

No, Madam: I know only Hin- 
dustani. 

Why do you not learn English? 
It might be of service here- 
after. 

If I had begun in childhood I 
might certainly have learnt 
something; but I am old, and 
learning is not casy. 

How soon can you learn the 
rules of Hindastani grammar? 


Nahin; kyinki main ne in kk 
babat sarkdr se kuchh hukm 
nahin payd. 

Is bat ka kab farsala hoga ? 


Mujhe Luchh kh&bar nahin. 

Wuh garth bechira is malguzart 
ke sabab se tabah hoke bhukhon 
marega. ° 

e 

Afsos ki bat hat; lekin main 1s 
muwamale men kya kar sakta 
hin? 

Agar ap magistar sahib se kuehh 
kahte, to is ki thikana jald 
lagta. 

Angrezon ka aisa dastir nahin 
ki hahim se aise bat men Kuchh 
keahen. 


Tum Angrez) bol sakte ho? 

Nahin, Mem schiba: sirf Hin- 
distand janta hin. 

Tum Angrest kyin nahin sikhte? 
Shayad ko-e din Lém duwe. 


Ayar larakpan men sRurt’ kiya 
hetd to zarir kuchh sikhtd, 
lekin ab main biurha hin aur 
stkhna mushkil har. 

Ordu ke queda id kitne dinon men 
sikh sakte ho? 
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In six months, if one is very 
attentive. 

Do many Englishmen speak 
Hindustani well? 

Through want of leisure or in- 
difference fey géntlemen are 
acquaintcd'with this language. 

1 wish to purchase a horse, what 
is your advice? 

You had better consult the bro- 
ker, as he knows more about 
such things. 

J have heard that the brokers 
here are great knaves, and 
cheat people. 


Khansiman, what are you going 
to get for dinncr in the mar- 
ket? 

Madam, there is nothing to be 
had except fowls and fish. 


What is the price of fowls? 

Sixteen for the rupce. 

That is very cheap. 

Buy me two fowls, onc and a 
half scers of sugar, two and 
a half scers of rice, and 
some clarified butter. 

When do you wish dinner? 

Half-past seven o’clock. 

Muny gentlemen are coming. 
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Chha mahine men agar ko-t dit 
lagakar parle. 

Bahut Angrez Hindustani saf 
bolte ki nahin ? 

Kam fursat ya befikrt ke ba'is 
thore sdhib 1s subdan se waquf 
hojate. 

Main ghoré mol lene chalta, 
tumhari kya salah hat ? 

Dallal se pichhiye, kyunks us ko 
an baton men siyada dakht 
hat. 

Main ne, suné hai ki yahan ke 
dallal bare dagabdz hain aur 
logon ko thagte. 


Kthdansaman, tum iis ke waste 
bazar se kaun kaun chizen 
liya chahte ho? 

Mem sahiba, murgi aur machhli 
ke siwa kuchh aur mil nahin 
sakta. 

Murgi kitte par biktin ? 

Ripiye kd solah. 

Wuh bahut sasta hat. 

Mere waste do murg?, derh ser 
chint, arhd-t ser chanwal aur 
kuchh ghi kharid lo. 


Khana ap kis wagt khawen ? 
Sarhe sat baye. 
Bahut sahib log dt hain. 
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I shall need assistance. 

Call Pir Bakhsh the khidmatear 
to help you, and let there be 
no negligence. 


Very weil, Madam. 
I saw the advertisement in yes- 
*terday’s newspaper. 

What was it about? 

Mr. I’. wantcd to scll his horses, 
carriage, and all the furniture 
of his house by auction. 

What is the reason of this? 

The gentleman is going to Eng- 
land because of sickness. 

For how many months has he 
been ill? 

Two months. 

Whatillness does he suffer from? 


Tertian ague. 


What is that girl’s age? 

She is not more than ten years 
old. 

Whose daughter is she? 

Miran the cook’s. 

I have heard that he has suffered 
great affliction in his family. 

Yes, Sir; it is true. Two of 
his children dicd lately, and 
his credifors in the bazir have 


Mujhe madad zartr hogt. 

Pu Lakhsh khidmatgar ko ma- 
dad dene ke waste buld-o, aur 
kist tarah kt gaflat na hone 
do. 2 

Bahut achchha® Mem sahib. 

Kal ke akhbar men main ne wrh 
wshtihar dekha. 

Us ka kyd mazmin tha ? 


EF, sahib ne anne ghoreggart aur 
ghar ke sab asbab nilam men 
bechne ka wrdda kiya. 

Is ka kya sabab hai? 

Sahib bimari ke sabab wilayat 
ko gaya chahte hain. 

Kat mahine se bimar hain ? 


Do mahine se. 

Sahib ki bimare kis tarah he 
hai? 
Jire kt tap go tesre din par 

charha karti. 
Us lark) ki kitnd ’umr hai ? 


Das baras se ziyada nahin. 


With his kt beth hat? 

Miran bawarchi kr, ° 

Main ne sund hai ki us ne apne 
ghar men bahut ran uthdaye. 

ITin sadhib; sach hat. Muchh 
din hite ki us ke do larke mar 
ga-e; aur bdzar men garz- 
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been giving him a deal of 
trouble. 

I wonder people are so foolish 
as to get into debt. 


Sir, Hindistanipeople, in conse- 
quence of marriages and ex- 
penses of different kinds, are 
always in debt. 

Has the washerman come to- 
day ° 

No, Madam. You gave him no 
orders. 

I told him last weck to be sure 
and come to-day, as_ there 
were a number of things to 
go to the wash. 

He could not have understood 
you, or he would have been 
sure fo come. 

He is very indolent, and does 
not do his work well. 


If you are not satisfied, another 
can soon be got. 

Ts there any respectable man 
whom you can recommen? 
Moti Lal, who appears a respect- 

able man. 
Where docs he live? 
Close to the southern gate (of 


khwah us se dahut tagdza 
karte or use satate. 

Mujhe ta@ajjub lagta har ke log 
aise bewugif or ahmag hain 
kt garzdar hojate. 

Sahib 7+, Hindistdn ke log byah 

tine rupriye 

kharch karte ki hamesha qarz- 
dar rahte. 


wagaira men 


Dhobi aj aya? 


Nahin, Afem schiba. Ap ne us 
ko kuchh hukm nahin diyd. 
A} hi dne ho agle hafte men kaha, 
as liye ki bahut se kapre maile 
pare hain or bahut sa hapra 
dhulanda har. 

Ap hi baton ho na samjha hoga; 
nahin to sarir ata. 


Wuh bahut sust hat, aur apna 
kam achchhi tarah se nahin 
Karta. 

Agar dp us serdz) nahin, to disra 
dhobt buhut jaldi mil saktd. 
Ko-t nek-ndm ddmi hai jis ki ap 

sifarish kar sakte ? 

Moti Ldl to mu’atabar shakhs 
ma lum hota. 

Wuh kahan rahta ? 

Dakkhin darwaza ke pas, halwu-2 
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the city), opposite the con- 
fectioncr’s shop. 


Do these articles pay duty? 


You will have to pay two per 
ecnt. of the valuc to govern- 
ment. 

The duty is very heavy. 

Many people say the same, but 
no one has petitioncd the go- 
vernment about it. 

How are the taxes paid % in cash 
or notes? 


Only in rupecs. 
* 
What sort of rupccs? 
Only those coincd at the mint. 


» Where are my coat, trouscrs, 
and shoes? 
T don’t know, Sir. 


Of what use are you as a scr- 
vant, if you can’t even look 
after my clothes? 

It was not my fault, because you 
did not entrust them to my 
care, 


What is this you say? It is, 


your workg and you know 


ki dikdn ke sémhne. 


Kyd, arse aist gins par mahsil 
lagtd hai? 

Ba hisab q'nateke dp ko do 
ruparyd saikra sarkdar men 
bhairna hoga. 

Yih mahsul bahut bhari lagtd. 

Bahut log aisa hahte, lelan kisi 
ne wb tak sarkar men is bat ke 
nalish nahin kt. 

Mahsil khazdne men 
bharte? hundian 
faqat rwayd? 

Sirf ripiye. 

Kaise riiptye ? 

Jo rupar sarkér ke taksdl-ghar 
men zarb khate. 


haisa 


lete ya 


Mera kurta, patalin aur gutian 
kahdan hain ? 

Sahib, muyhe to kuchh ma’lim 
nahin. 

Tum kis kam ke naukar ho, go 
mere kapron ki khabardari 
bhi nahin kar sakte? e 

Mera gusir na tha ; 18 lye hi 
dp ne unhen mujhe supurd 
nahin kiya. 

Yih kya bat hav? Yih tum- 
hard kam hat, aur tum ko 
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nothing about my clothes. If 
such a thing happens again, 
you will immediately receive 
your dismissal. 

I will take great care in future. 
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Have you given the porters 
their hire? 

No, Sir; the treasurer has gone 
home on leave. 

You had better pay them your- 
self to-day, and get the moncy 
from the treasurer. 

I have no moncy. 

What will those poor people do? 

If your honour were to give me 
permission, I would scnd to 
the treasurer’s house for the 
keys, and then there would 
be no difficulty. 


Very well, do 50. 


Sir, a dwarf has come to see 
you. 

Where has he come from ? 

His home is in Benares, but he 
wanders about the country 
and gcts presents from great 
people. 

He appears very old. 


mere kapron kt kuchh khabar 
nahin. Agar aist gaflat plur 
zdhir ho, to fauran jawdb pa- 
oge. 

Main dyande ko bahut khabar- 
girt rakhinga or karunga. 


Tum ne kilt-on ko un ki ras- 
dirt di har? 

Nahin, Sahib; khazdnchi chhutte 
lehe yhar gaya hai. 

Bihtar yth hat, ki apni taraf se 
tj un ko mazdirt de do aur 
kal khazdneht se le lo. 

Mere pas ek kaurt bhi nahin. 

We bechure log kya karenge? 

Agar ap wazat dete, to main 
hhazanchi ke yahan chabion ke 
lane ke waste kisi shakhs ko 
bhey deta, aur tab ruipaiyd 
milné kuchh mushkil bdt nahin 
hot. 

Bahut achchha, asa karo. 


Khuddawand, ek baund dp ki 
mulagat ko aya hat. 

Kahan se dyad har? 

Us ha ghar Banaras men hat, 
lekin tamam mulk men phara 
kartéd aur bare ddmi-on se 
bakhshish pata har. 

Wuh bahut burhd na’lim hota. 
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You had better ask him his age. 


What is your age? 
About seventy years. 


What sort of birds are these? 

They are wild ducks. 

Fot what will you sell them to 
my master? 

For six annas. 

Where did you catch them ? 

In the large sheet of water on 
the outside of the city. ° 

Are there many wild fowl? 

Hundredof ducks, wild swans, 
and snipes assemble there in 
the evening. 

When do you go to catch them? 

Two hours before daybreak. 

Who is making so great noise? 

Your children are playing in 
the verandah. 

Forbid them, and tell them that 
I shall really be angry with 
them if they make such a 
noise. 

Very well, Sir; I will tcll them. 


Is the chaprasf in attendance? 
No, Sir; he has not come from 
the post-office this morning. 


Agar ap us ki’umr tahqiq karte 
to achchha. 

Tumhari kitni’umr hai ? 

Sattar baras ke garib. 


Ye hats? chiriy®hain ? 

Murgabi hain. 

Kitne ko mere khawind ke hath 
bechoge ? : 

Chha ane ko. . 

Tum ne un ko kahan pakra ? 

Bar? jhil men jo shahr ke bahar 
hat. 

Kya bahut st murgabi wahan 
miltin ? 

Saikron murgabi rdjhans aur 
chahe shim ko ust jagah jum’ a 
hote hatn. 

Tum un ke pakarne ko kab gate? 

Do ghar pau phatne ke age. 

Kaun tind shor karta hat? 

Ap ke bébd bardmade men khelte 
hain. 

Unhen mana karo, aur kaho kt 
agar we ttna gul macha-en to 
ham zarur un se nurdz honge. 

e 

Baht achchha, sahib; main ap 
kd hukm un ko sund-inga. 

Chaprasi hdazir hat? 

Nahin, khudawand; wuh dj subh 
ko dak-ghar se nahin ayd. 


9) 

There must have been some 
delay either in the coming of 
the mails or their delivery, or 
he would have been sure to 
have arrived. 

He is coming. «+ 

Why were you not here before, 
Pirkhan ? 

bir, the western mails were de- 
layed in consequence of the 
heavy fall of rain, and I 
could not gct the Ictters as 
soou as usual. 

That is cnough; I now want 
you to take a note to the 
bank and bring me_ three 
hundred rupces. 

If you will give me the note I 
will take it. 

Ucre is the order. 

Make haste and bring the 
rupees, for I have other jobs 
for you. 


T shall not be long. 


Teach me to speak Hindustani. 

Is there ro difficulty in speak- 
ing it? 

Speak very slowly and you will 
get the language. 

Say that again. 

You speak too quickly. 
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Ya to dik ke ane yd chitthi ke 
bantne men kuchh deri hi-2 
hog); nahin to, wuh zarur 
puhunchtd. 


Wuh data har. 

LPirkhan, tum ts se age kyin 
nahin a-é. ‘ 
Sahib ji, pachchhim ke dak ke 
dne men deri hi-2 bart bdarish 
ke sabab se; aur mujhe aur 
voz he taur par cluttht jald 

nihin ralin, 

Khair: main ab chahta hin kt 
tum chitthe leke bank-ghar 
ja-0 aur tin sau rupe-e mere 
liye ld-o. 

Ap rug’a dyiye to main le ja- 
unga. 

Yih chitthe hae. 

Jaldi jake ripa-e le and, kyunke 
aur kam tumhare liye bahut 
hain. 

Mujhe lautne men der na lagegi. 


Hindistdni bolnd mujhe stkhid-o. 

Kya us ke bolne men kuchh mush- 
kil nahin har? 

Thahar thaharke boliye to bolt 
awegt. 

Wuh bat phir kaho. 

Tum bahut jaldi bolve. 
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Shall I begin again ? 

Yes, it will be better to do so. 

I do not understand your lan- 
guage, 


Tsaid, Is there any news to-day ? 


There is no difference in the 

* state of things since last week. 

What are the rumours in the 
bazar ? 

Have you not heard of this 
matter ? 

They say that robbers having 
plundered Madho Das the 
banker's house have got safe 
off across the river. 

I am now going out: tell the 
groom to gct the horse ready. 

The whip is in the house. 

Then run and fetch it. 

Bring water to wash my hands, 
and tcll the khidmatgar to 
bring the breakfast. 

Give me some more milk. 

This fish is by no means good. 


I bought it in the market this 
morning, and they told me it 
was fresh. 


Hear, I want a boat to gorto 
® 
Calcutta. 


Main phir shuri’ karin ? 
Hin, bihtar hoga. 
Main ap hi boli nahin samajhta. 


Main ne kaha, Aj kuchh khabar 
har? : 

Jo mulk kd guzre hafte men 
hal tha, so ab bhi hat. P 

Bazar men haun kaun gauge 
gart hain ? : 

Ap ne is majare kt kuchh khabar 
nahin pay ? 

We kahte hain ke daku Madho 
Das sdhiker ki kotht lit kar 
naddi par nikal ga-e hain. 


Main ab bahar jata: sd-ts se 
haho kt ghora tatyar kare. 

Chabuk ghar men hat. 

To daurke la-o. 

Hath dhone kd pani la-o, aur 
khidmatgar se kaho ki hazire 
ldwe. 

Kuchh aur didh to do. 

Yih machhli kuchh achchhi na- 
hin. 

Main ne use dj hi sibh ko bdzdr 
men kharidé aur unhon ne 
use taza batuyd. 


Suno, Kalkatte jane ko ek nd-o 
hamen darkéar hat. 
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What is the hire of it? 

Fifty rupees. 

When can you go? 

We can go at once. 

Bring the boat here quickly. 

Is the tide in or out 

It is in. 

What is the 
village ? 

Who livo there? 

Do you think we can get any- 
thing to eat or drink there? 


name of that 


Well, bring to here. 
I dine at Mr. —’s, you must go 
there in the afternoon. 


Where is the nurse? 

She has gone out with the 
children into the garden. 

Go and see where she is, and tell 
her I wish to speak to her. 


Very well, Madam. 

Here is the nurse. 
rying the baby. 

Nurse, I don’t like your children 
coming to play with mine. I 
should be glad if you would 
keep them at home. 


She is car- 


Is ka bhara kitna hav? 
Pachas ripiye. 

Tum kis wagt khol sakte 2 
Ham ab hi khol sakte hain. 
Nd-o jaldi yahan lé-o. 

Ls wagt ju-dr hai ke bhatha ? 
Ji-ar har. 


Us basti ka kyd nam hat ? 


Kaun kaun addi wahdn rahte ? 

Tumhart ddnist men, wahdn 
hamen kuchh khane pine ki 
chiz milesakts hain ki nahin ? 

Bahut achchhé, to yahin laga-o. 

Ham — silib ke yahan khana 
kha-enge, tumhen sipehri ko 
wahan jana hoga. 


Da-t kahan hat ? 

Wuh ap ke balbachchon ke sath 
bdgiche men ga-? hat. 

Ji-o aur dekho ki wuh kahdn 
hat, aur us se kaho ki main 
us sé kuchh kaha chahti hun. 

Bahut achchha, Mem sahiba. 

God ke bach- 

che ko li-e ate har. 


Da-i hdazir har. 


Da-i, main nahin chahti hin kt 
tunhare larke mere larkon ke 
sath hhelen. Agar tum unhen 
ghar men rakhtin to main 
ziydda khush hott. 
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I have toldthem, Madam, not to 
come, but yet you know it is 
very difficult to keep children 
away from their mother. 


Have you no one to take care of 
them? 

My cldest girl is at home, but 
the young ones do not mind 
her. 

Where is your husband ? 

He goes out to work all the day, 
and is scldom lwome ‘much 
before evening. 


Ride with us to morrow, and 
you will have more appetite 
when you return. 

Ilow can you expect to be able 
to cat immediately after get- 
ting up? 

We cannot wait for those peo- 
ple any longer, as breakfast 
is on the table. 

Are you sure they said they 
would come ? 

Do you know what they generally 
eat for breakfast? 

I like a more substantial break- 
fast than this. 

Have you nothing besides? » 


Mem séhib, main ne unhen man’a 
kiya kt mat do, lekin dp jantt 
hain kt larkon ko apni md se 
alag or guda rakhnd bahut 
mushkil hat. 

Ko-t tumhare®*ghar men nahin 
jo un ki khabardari kare ? 
Mert bart bet: ghar men hai, 
lekin chhote bachche us ho 

nahin mdante. ° 

Tumharda krasam kahan har ? 

Wuh subh ko jake tamam din 
apne kim men rahta aur aksar 


sham tak nahin lautta. 


Kal ap hamare sath sawari men 
jatyo aur lautne par dp ko 
ziydda bhukh lagegi. 

Tum kyinkar khiyal rakhte ho 
kt palang se uthte he bhikh 
lagegt ? 

Huziri mez par har, ham kab tak 
un logon kt rah dekhte rahenge. 


Tumhen yaqin hat ki unhon ne 
kaha har ham dwenge ? 

Tum jante ho kt We haztri ko 
aksar kya khate hatin? 

Ham its se bharit hazirt khane 
ko pasand karte. 

Is ke siwié aur kuchh tumhare 
pas nahin ? 
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Why do younotemploy the man Jis rotiwdle ke ydhan se tum 


from whom you formerly took 
bread, which used to be very 
good ? 

Do you know at what hour they 
breakfast in that house? ask 
one of the servants. 

Tell him breakfast is ready. 

Let there not be so much delay 
in future, as we must go to 
town early every morning. 

The water with which this tea 
is made has not been boiling, 
it has no taste at all. 

What do you gencrally break- 
fast upon ? 

I do not often cat anything carly 
in the morning. 


Wake me very early to-morrow 
morning. 

I shall wake if you call out, 
Master! mastcr ! 

Should not this awake me, 
knock at the door. 

I am awake, go away; I will 
not get up; I got no sleep till 
late, and am not able to keep 
my eyes open this morning. 


pahle rote liyd karte the us se 
kyiin nahin lete? us ki rote 
buhut achchhi hott thi? 

Tum jante ho we kis wagt us 
ghar men hazirt khate hun ? 
kist naukar se daryaft karo. 

Us se kaho ki hdzirt taiyar hat. 

Ayande ko ttnt der na lage, 
hyinkt hamen har roz sawere 
shahr ko jana hat. 

Chi ka pant ubalta na tha, 8 
men masa mutlag nahin. 


Tum hagirt ko aksar kya khate 
’ t 
ho? 
Taurke main aksar kuchh nahin 
hhatd. 


Mujhe kal bare sawere gaga dena. 


Agar tum Sahib! sahib! karke 
puldroge tomain jag uthunga. 

Ls se agar main na gagun to dar- 
waze par khatkhata-o. 

Main jagta hin, tum ga-0; main 
na uthunga kyinks rat ko der 
tak mujhe nind nahin ay? aur 
1s wagt meri dnkhen bhare 
lagtin. 
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dhid, affix, 256. 

achchhu, ‘good,’ 97, 100. 
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agar, Mt,’ 595, 596, 243. 

agareht, ‘although,’ 597, 248. 
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ai, sign of voentive, 300, 
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asd, ‘such like,’ 128, 284. 

allih, ‘God, 22. 

amiru-leanuminin, ‘commander of the 
faithful,’ 26. 

"im, ‘common,’ 4, p. 7 note. 

cp, ‘self, own,’ 115, 117, 8765. 

ap, ‘your Ilonour,’ 118, p. 34, 378. 

apnd, ‘own,’ 117, 375, 376, 377. 

ata, * gift,’ 42. 

ath, ‘vight,’ 2fo. 

aur, ‘other, more,’ 98, 129. 

aur, ‘and, 243, 

aurat, ‘a woman,’ 4. 

ayd, interrog. conj., 424, 599. 


ba, ‘by,’ 24%. 

ba, ‘with,’ 241, 

baba, ‘father,’ 66, 
bachdnd, ‘10 save,’ 155. 
bachcha, ‘a child, 38. 
bad, ‘had,’ 1, p. 7 note. 
bud, ‘after, 2, p. 7 note. 
bug, ‘a garden,’ 38. 
baithe bithd-e, ‘sitting still,’ 233, 567. 


baithnad, ‘to sit, 206, 

bakht, ‘fortune,’ p. 2. 

bald, ‘evil, 42, 73. 

band bundyd, ‘ready made,’ 233. 
bandnd, ‘to make,’ 155, 201. 
banda, ‘a slave,’ 18, 23, 38, 65. 
banda ¢ khuwd, ‘aservant of God,’ 28, 
bandhna, ‘to bind,’ 198, p. 62. 
baniyan, ‘a shopkeeper,’ 68. 
bannd, ‘to be made,’ 201, 552. 
bdp-re, exclam , 214, 

bard, ‘ great,’ 86, 99. 

barah, ‘twelve, 18. 

baras, ‘a year,’ 75. 

barasnd, ‘to rain,’ 197, 

bardur, affix, 295. 

but, 6a word,’ 38, 72. 

batind, ‘to show,’ 155. 

baydn, ‘explanation, p. 8 note. 
biydn, “ett” (uot right’), 92. 
be, ‘ without,’ 586, 

bechnd, ‘to sell,’ 209. 

betd, ‘a son,’ 64. 

beti, ‘a daughter, 69. 

bhd-?, ‘a brother,’ 61, 

bhiri, ‘heavy,’ 95, 

blujnd, ‘to send,’ 149, 

bhi, ‘also, 238, 

bihtar, bihtarin, “better, best,’ 101. 
bolnd, ‘to speak, 157, p. 44, 
Dini, ‘to call, 161, 203, 


chi, ‘tea,’ 42. 
chuhiye, ‘it is fit,’ 223, 544, 


chiilndd, ‘to desire,’ 149,221, 445,543. 


char, ‘four, 295. 

chhah, ‘six, 215. 
chhativdn, ‘sixth,’ 96, 218. 
ehhipdand, ‘to conceal,’ 155. 
chhurdnd, ‘to set free,’ 159. 
chudgdn, ‘luinps,’ 76. 


chukna, ‘to finish,’ 198, 214, 215, 521. 


dahi, ‘curdled milk,’ 36. 

dahshat, ‘fear,’ 1, p. 6 note. 
dali, ‘to throw,’ 149, 198. 
dund, ‘a sage,’ 66. 

diind, ‘wise,’ 87, 96. 

ddnish, ‘knowledge,’ 33. 

darna, ‘to fear,’ 446. 

daryd, ‘a river,’ 38, 66. 

das, ‘ten,’ 245. . ° 
dawa, ‘medicine,’ 42. 

déhhnu, ‘to sec,’ 149, 198, 206. 
dnd, ‘to give,’ 185, p. 46. 

dhab, ‘mode,’ 1, p. 6, note. 
Thobi, ‘a washerman,’ 1, p. 6, note. 
dhond, ‘to wash,’ 160, 20-4. 

di, ‘given’ (f.), 184, 190. 

dibiyd, ‘a bos,’ 42. 


dijiye or adije, ‘be pleased to give,’ 


196. 
dikha-é dend, ‘to appear,’ 450. 
dikhdnd, ‘to show, 206. 
Cikhldnd, ‘to show,’ 296. 
do, ‘two,’ 210. 
donon, ‘both,’ 129. 
dia, * prayer,’ 42. 
dunyd, ‘the world,’ 42. 
dusrd, ‘second,’ 96, 129, 248. 


eh, fone,’ 246, 282, 371. 
ek eh, ‘each, one,’ 390. 


farmdna, ‘to command,’ 155, 493, 551. 


futhah, 22. 

Jitiha,, ‘an opening prayer,’ 75. 
A-l-hal, “instanay,’ 26. 
Ji-l-hagiqat, ‘in truth,’ 26. 
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gadd, ‘a beggar,’ 66. 

gu-c, ‘a cow,’ 73. 

ga-t, ‘gone,’ 1, p. 6 note. 
gdnd, ‘to sing,’ 155, 448. 
gine, ©a village’ 73. 

gay, ‘eone,’ 166, 195. 

ghar, ‘a house,’ 39. 

ghi, > clarified*buttar,” 36. 

girth 7 sakht, ‘a hard knot,’ 28. 
gizd, ‘food, 42. 

gorda, ‘fair,’ 96. 

gunah, ‘a fault,’ 38. 

hai, 1s,’ 130. 

hameza, 1. 

har, ‘every,’ 129. 

hard, alin, 255, 

hawd, ‘sir,’ £2. 

hgaed Lind, ‘io take the air,’ 530. 
Aya, Ss\iaume* 12. 

Wicd, ‘this,’ 22. 

hi or hin, aftin, 235. 

ho-pind, ‘to become,’ 172, 211. 
hond, ‘to be,’ 130, p. 61, 173. 
ha-d, * been, 178, 195. 

hu-jiye, ‘We pleased to become,’ 196. 
Humayun, p. 8, note. 

‘Il am,’ 130. 


him, 


i, aflix, 235, 255, 257. 
wbtidd, * beginning,’ 42. 

"id, * a festival,’ &. 
tkhwanu-g-safd, 27, 

insaf, justice,’ 40. 

intihd, ‘end, 42. 

"isha, ‘love,’ 4. 

ttnd, ‘this much,’ 128. ® 
ittifigan, ‘by chance,’ 2d, 


Jab, ‘when,’ 581, 
jab talah, ‘until,’ 580. 
Jagah, ta places 79, 
Jagdnd, *to awaken,’ 155, 203, 
Joisa, ‘which-like,’ 128, 
junu, ‘to go,” 166, p. 48. 
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sannd, ‘to know,’ 198, 446. ki, ‘of,’ postposition, 43, 77, aur" 
Jata rahnd, ‘to go away,’ 546. ki, ‘done’ (f.), 180, 195. 

jazm, 23. kijiye or kije, ‘be pleased to do,’ 180, 
ji, ‘life,’ 36. 196. 

jitnd, ‘as many,’ 128. kirdya, ‘hire,’ 65. 

Jo or gaun, ‘who,’ 126, 300. kirpd, ‘favour,’ 42. 

jo, ‘if, when, that,’ 592. 593. fitnd, ‘how many,’ 128. 

jo ko-t, ‘ whosoevét,’ 111. kiyd, ‘done,’ 180. 

jo kuchh, ‘whatsoever,’ 111. ko, ‘to,’ postposition, 43, 323, 403. 
joru, ‘a wife,’ 71. koht nur, ‘the mountain of light,’ 28. 


- ko-t, ‘any one, some one,’ 126, 282. 
ka, ‘ of,’ postposition, 43,77, 307, 822. Zothri, ‘a room,’ 95. 


kahdn, ‘where?’ 234, 591. kuchh, ‘some, any,’ 126, 282. 
kahand, ‘to be called,’ 207. kyd, ‘what?’ 126. 

kahlind, ‘to be called,’ 207. e 

kahna, ‘to say,’ 156, 198, 445. laga-lend, ‘to clasp,’ 518. 

ka-i, ‘some,’ 129, lagna, ‘to apply,’ 165, 542. 

ka-i ek, ‘several,’ 129. lagnd, ‘té’ begin,’ 198, 227, 516, 517, 
kaisa, ‘what like?’ 128. ' 541, 

kdld, ‘black,’ 96. | lag-rahnd, ‘to continue fixed,’ 516. 
karnd, ‘to do,’ 180, 219. lakh, ‘one hundred thousand,’ 249. 
karor, ‘ten millions,’ 219. da’l, ‘a ruby,’ 2, p. 7 note. 

ka sd, ‘like that of,’ 89, 96. kild, ‘a master,’ 66. 

kdtnd, ‘tu cut, 149. lind, ‘to bring, 156, 162, 446. 
kaun, ‘who? what >’ 126. larkd, ‘a boy,’ 96. 

kaun sd, ‘what like?’ 128. lark, ‘a girl,’ 96. 

ke, ‘of,’ postposition, 43, 77, 307. larnd, ‘to fight,’ 445. 

kKhainchnd, ‘to draw, to suffer,’ 582. dafhd-dathé, ‘mutual cudgelling,’ 568. 
kha-jand, ‘to cat up,’ 211, 448. le-jdnd, ‘to take,’ 211, 445. ° 
khdnd, ‘to eat,’ 155, 529, lend, ‘to take,’ 190, p. 58, 447, 
khatd, ‘fault,’ 42. Ui, ‘taken’ (f.), 190, 195. 

khayal, ‘thought,’ p. 8 note. lijiye, lie, “be pleased to take,’ 196. 
Ahenchnd, ‘to draw, to suffer,’ 532. likhua, ‘to write,’ 149, 445, 

khet, ‘a field,’ 1, p. 6 note. liyd, ‘taken,’ 198, 195. 


khildnd, ‘to give to eat,’ 155, 204, diye, ‘on account of,’ 239, 459, 577. 
Ahotnd, ‘t@ open,’ 149, 208. 


khib, ‘fine,’ 96. ma’, ‘together with,’ p. 8. note. 
khibtar khibtarin, ‘more, most beau- = ma, ‘ mother,’ 2. 

tiful,’ 101. ma-dil, ‘end,’ 1, p. 6 note. 
khud, ‘self,’ 2, p. 8 note. ait nab, ‘pure wine,’ 28. 
Kihudd, ‘ God,’ 61, 66. ma-il, ‘inclined towards,’ 1, p. 6 note. 
khuldgat, ‘ essence,’ 18. uv main, ‘I,’ 126. 
1. ush, ‘pleased,’ 2, p. 8 note. makhfiy, § suppressed’ 28. 


he, ‘ that,’ 18, 243, 594. malika, ‘a princess,’ 102. 
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man’, ‘prohigition,’ p. 8 note. 
mand, affix, 261. 

mdrd-mari, ‘scuffling,’ 233. 
mard, ‘aman,’ 60. 

mdr-ddind, ‘to kill outright,’ 211. 
madre, ‘in consequence of,’ 579. 
mar-jind, ‘to die,’ 172. 

marnd, ‘to dic,’ 177, 195, 208. 
marnd, ‘to strike,’ 145, 549. 

mat, ‘not,’ 588. 


men, ‘in,’ postposition, 43, 339, 434. 


men sé, ‘from among,’ 348. 

merd, ‘of me, my,’ 103, 108, 372. 
mez, ‘a table,’ 2. 

milnd, * to meet,’ 201, 539. : 
mote, ‘a pearl,’ 36. 

mu-d, ‘dead,’ 195. 

mw af, ‘ pardoned,’ 1, p. 6 note, 
mw allag, ‘suspended,’ 1, p. 6 note. 
mrjh ka (for merd), 108. 

mulk, § @ kingdom,’ 38. 

mulid, ‘a teacher,’ 66. 

munh, ‘the mouth,’ 38. 
mutawapjih, ‘attentive,’ 18. 
muyassar, ‘ attainable,’ p. 8 note. 


na, ‘not,’ 18, 588. 

nahin, ‘not,’ 524, 395, 588. 

nahin to, ‘ otherwise,’ 590. 

naaw, ‘a name,’ 62. 

nu-on, ‘a name,’ 62. 

nau, ‘nine,’ 245. 

ne, ‘by,’ postposition, 48, 148, 439. 
nikalnd, ‘to issuc,’ 197, 208. 
nikdind, ‘to take out,’ 149, 208. 


o, ‘and,’ 243. 


pddshah t buzurg, ‘a great king,’ 28. 
pa-e-takht, ‘ the foot of the throne,’ 28. 


pahid, ‘ first,’ 96, 248. 
pahunehdind, ‘to convey,’ 155, 201. 
pahunchnd, gto arrive,’ 201. 7 
pak, ‘pure,’ 88. 

pakdnd, ‘to cook,’ 200. 
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pakarnd, ‘to seize,’ 149, 197 

pan, affix, 257, 

pnd, ‘to find? 155, 198. 

pinch, § five,’ 245. 

panchwan, ‘ fifth, 96, 248. 

pant, ‘water,’ 36. 

pinw, ‘a fopt,’ 38, 62. 

pd-on, ‘a foot,’ AP. 

par, ‘on,’ postposition, 43, 339, 434. 
par se, ‘from off,’ 348. 
parwd, ‘care,’ 42, 
pesh, 1. 

pichhe ho-lend, ‘to follow behind,’ 517. 
pijrye or pije, ‘be pleased to drink,’ 196. 
pil, ‘an elephant,’ 2. 

pildnd, ‘to give to drink,’ 155, 204. 
pind, ‘to drink,’ 204, 

pitd, *a father,’ 66. 
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f puchhnid, ‘to ash,’ 149, 445. 


puja, ‘worship,’ 42. 
pur, ‘a city,’ 256. 
pur, ‘full,’ 2. 


gizi, ‘a judge,’ 61. 
guwat, ‘power,’ 24. 


rah-jind, ‘to stop,’ 172. 
rahmun, ‘merciful,’ 22. 

rahnd, ‘to remain,’ 545. 

raja, ‘a king,’ 61, 66. 

rahhnd, ‘to place,’ 149, 547. 
ro-dn, ‘a hair,’ 68. 

roti, ‘bread,’ 33. 

ru-e-zebd, ‘a beautiful face,’ 28 
ripiya, ‘a rupee, 60. 


sd, ‘like,’ 89. > 

sab, ‘all,’ 127. 

sab se, ‘than all,’ 99, 3684. 

sair, ‘pcrambulation,’ 2. 

saknd, ‘to be able,’ 198, 212, 520. 
sdlhd, ‘years,’ 76. 

samajhni, ‘to understand,’ 202. 
gand, ‘praise,’ 42. 

sdgi-dn, ‘cup-bearers,’ 76. 


sdf, ‘seven,’ 245, 

satdnd, ‘to vex,’ 155. 

sdtewdn, ‘seventh,’ 96, 248, 

se, ‘from,’ postposition, 43, 829, 418. 

se, ‘like,’ 89. 

se (used in comparing), 97, 99, 368. 

shahr ¢ Bagdad, ‘the city, of Bagdad,’ 
28, 

shiddat, ‘ force, 24. 

sht’r, ‘poetry,’ 2, p. 7 note. 

si. ‘like’ (f.), 89. 

sikhnd, * to learn,’ 206, 445. 

sir, ‘the head,’ 38. 

sited, ‘except,’ p. 8 note. 

so or taun, ‘he, that same,’ 8, 114. 

soyand, ‘to go to sleep,’ 172. 

sond, ‘to slecp,’ 204. 

gubajdt, ‘provinces,’ 76. 

suland, ‘to put to sleep,’ 155. 

sunnd, ‘to hear,’ 149, 198, 446. 


ta’ dla, ‘most high,’ 22. 

ta-ammul, ‘reflection,’ 1, p. 6 note. 

tadbir, ’ dclibcration,’ 35. 

tafdéwut, ‘difference,’ 40. 

taisd, ‘such-like,’ 128. 

taiydr, ‘ready,’ 24, 0” 

taj, ‘a crown,’ 38. 

tak, “up to,’ postposition, 43. 

takish, ‘search,’ 33. 

talibu-l-’tlm, ‘a seeker of knowledge,’ 
26. 

ta’ lim, ‘instraction,’ 35, 

tanwin, 26. 

taggir, ‘fault,’ 365. 

tagarruf, ‘ expenditure,’ 40. 

tashdid, 24. 

tashrif, ‘honouring,’ 35. 

tagwir, ‘a picture,’ 36, 

taur, ‘manner,’ 2. 
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tawajyuh, ‘favour,’ 40, 
terd, ‘of thee, thy,’ 107, 872. 
thd, ‘was,’ 130, 

the, (pl.), ‘were,’ 180. 
thiliyd, ‘a waterpot,’ 42, 74, 
tin, ‘three,’ 246. 

tisrd, ‘third,’ 96, 248. 

titnd, ‘80 many,’ 128. 

torna, ‘to break,’ 209. 

th, ‘thou,’ 104. 

tujh ke (for terd), 108. 

tujh sd, ‘like thee,’ 89. 


*nd, ‘aloes,’ 4. 

unard, ‘nobles,’ p. 87 note. 

us kd, ‘of him, his,’ 105, 372. 

uthd- Tend, ‘to set up,’ 211. 

uthdnd, ‘to raise, to suffer,’ 201, 531. 
uth-jénd, ‘to rise up,’ 172. 

wind, ‘that much,’ 128. 

’uzr, ‘an excuse,’ 4, 


wa, ‘and,’ 248, 

wahan, ‘ there,’ 234. 

waisd, ‘such,’ 128. 

wald, affix of agency, 255. 

wagit, 26. 

waste, ‘on account of,’ 239, 459, 478. 
wo, ‘he, that,’ 109. 

wuh, ‘he, that,’ 18, 105, 281. , 


yd, ‘or,’ 243, 598. 

yakdn, ‘here,’ 234. 

yahdn, ‘at the abode of,’ 239. . 
yih, ‘he, this,’ 106, 282. 


sabin t shirin, a sweet tongue,’ 28. 
sabar, 1, 2, 3. 

zdhir, ‘manifested,’ 28. 

ver, 1, 2, 3. 

siydda, ‘excessive,’ 88, 98. 
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Proctor’s Universe of Stars. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Jenkin’s Electricity and Magnetism, 38s. 6d. 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 3s. 6d. 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 3s. 6d. 
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Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 3s. 6d. 
Tyndall on Sound. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. sd 
— Contributions to Molecular Physics. 8vo.16s. 
— Fragments of Scieuce. Wew Edit. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Lr the press. 
— Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 8vo. 
— Lectures on Electricg] Phenomena. Crown 8vo. 1s, sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
— Lectures on bight. Crown Svo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
—_ Lectures on Light dclivered in America. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Lessons in Electricity. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Von Cotta on Rocks, by Lawrence. Post 8vo. 14s. 
Woodward’s Geology of England and Wales, Crown 8vo. 14s. 
Woods Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 14s. 
— Homes Without Hands. 8vo. 14s. 
— Insecta Abroad. 8vo. 14s. 
— Insectsat Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 
— Out of Doors, or Articles on Natural History. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Strange Dwellings. With 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY & PHYSIOLOGY. 
Auerbach’s Anthracen, translated by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 8vo. 12s, 
Buckton’s Health in the House; Lectures on Elementary Physiology. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 
Crookes’s Handbuok of Dyeing and Calico Printing. 8vo. 42s. 
— Sclect Methods in Chemical Analysis. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Kingzett’s Animal Chemistry. 8vo. 18s. 
— History, Products and Processes of the Alkali Trade. 8vo. 12s. 


Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 8 vols. 8vo. Part TI. 


Chemical Physics, 16s. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24s. Part III. Organic 
Chemistry, New Edition in the press. 


Watte’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 7 vols. medium 8vo. £10. 16s. 6d. 
— Third Supplementary Volume, in Two Parts. Pant I. 36s.¢ 


THE FINE ARTS & ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. ° 


Bewick’s Select Fables of sop and others. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. demy 8vo. 18s. 
Doyle’s Fairyland; Pictures from the Elf-World. Folio, 15s. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square crown 8Vo. 


_ fis of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s. 
7 — — Monastic Orders. 1 vol. 21s. 
S. — Saints and Martyrs. 2 vols. 81s. 6d. 


— — Saviour. Completed by Lady Eastlake. 2 vols. 42s. 
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Longman’s Three Cathedrals Dedicated to St. Paul. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations. Fep. 4to. 21s. 

Macfarren’s Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 12s. 

Miniature Edition of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. With 161 Plates by D. Maclise, R.A. Super-royal 8vo. 218. 
— Lalla Rookif Tenhiel’s Edition. With 68 Iustrations. Fep. 4to. 21s. 

Northcote and Brownlow's Roma Sottcrranca, PARTI. 8vo, 24s. 

Perry on Greck and Rowan Sculpturc. 8vo. [Jn preparation, 

Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists of the English School. 8vo. 16s, 


THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES &c. 

Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

—  EXamples of Stcam, Air, and Gas Engines. 4to. 70s. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engme. Fcp. Bvo. 9s. 

— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

— Treatiseon the Steam Engine. 4to. 42s. 
Oresy’s Encyclopredia of Civil Engineering. 8vo. 49s. 
Culley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8vo. 16s. 
Eastlake’s Household Taste in Furniture, ‘uc. Square crown 8vo. 14s. 
Fairbairn’s Useful Information for Engineers. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 318. 6d. 

—_ Applications of Cast and Wrought Iron. 8vo. 16s. 
— Mills and Millwork. 1 vol. 8vo. 25s. 

Gwilt’s Encyclopeedia of Architecture. 8vo. 52s. 6d. a 
Hobson’s Amateur Mechanics Practical Handbook. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Hoskold’s Engineer’s Valuing Assistant. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Kerl’s Metallurgy, adapted by Crookes and Ribhrig. 8 vols. 8vo. £4. 19s. 
Loudon’s Encyclopeedia of Agriculture. 8vo. 21s. 

— — -— Gardening. 8vo. 21s. 
Mitchell’s Manual of Practacal Assaying. S8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Northcott’s Lathes and Turning. 8vo. 18s. 


Payen’s Industrial Chemistry, translated from Stolimann and Engler’. German 
Edition, by Dr. J. D. Barry. Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. 423, 


Stoney’s Theory of Strains in Girders. Roy. 8vo. 86s. 
Thomas on Coal, Mine-Gases and Ventilation. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, & Mines. 4 vols. medium 8vo. £7. 7s. 


RELIGIOUS & MORAL WORKS. 
Abbey & Overton’s English Church in the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Arnold’s (Rev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. Idited by 
the Revs, P. Eden. 10 vols. 8vo. £5. ds, 
Boulthbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Browne's (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Articles, 8vo. 16s. 
Conybeare & Howson’s Life and Letters of St. Paul :— 
Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 
Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Student’s Edition, revised and condensed® with 46 Ilustrations ; 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 


Colenso’s Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone, 8vo. 12s. 
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Colenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
— — Pant VII. completion of the larger Work. 8vo. 24s. 

D’Aubigné’s Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. 8 vols. 8vo. £6. 12s. 

Drummond’s Jewish Messiah. 8vo. 15s. 

Ellicott’s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epist@s. 8p. Galatians, 85. 6d. 
Ephesians, 8s. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10s. 6d. Philippians, Colossians, and 
Philemon, 10s. 6d. Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. ° 

Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 8vo. 12s. 

Ewald’s History of Israel, translated by Carpenter. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


— Antiquities of Isracl, translated by Solly. 8vo. 12s. 6d. ~ 
Goldziher’s Mythology among the Hebrews. 8vo. 16s. 
Jukes’s Types of Genesis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ” 


— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Kalisch’s Bible Studies. Part I.gthe Prophecies of Balaam. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— — ParT IJ. the Bookof Jonah. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Keith’ 8s Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion derived from the Fulfil- 

ment of Prophecy. Squfre 8vo.12s. 6d. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Kuenen on the Proph&s and Prophecy in Tsrael. 8vo. 21s, 
Lyra Germanica. Hymns translated LY Miss Winkworth. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Manning's Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Martineau's Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown 8vo.7s. 6d. 

= Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8vo.4s.6d. 32mo.1s. 6d. 

= Sermons; Hours of Thonght on Sacred Things. Crown 8vo. 75. 61. 
Merivale’s (Dean) Lectures on Early Church History. Crown 8vo. 
Mill’s Three Essays on Religion. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; 
Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays, Fep.8vo.5s. 18mo. 2s. 
Miiller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Religion. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6a. 
Newmnan’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


O’Conor’s New Testament Commentarics, Crown 8vo. Epistle to the Roman- 
3s.6d, Epistle to the Hebrews, 4s. 6d. St. John’s Gospel, 10s. 6d. 


One Hundred Holy Songs, &c. Square fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Passing Thoughts on Religion. By Miss Sewell. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
' Sewell's (Miss) Preparation for the Holy Communion. 32mo. 3s. 
Shipley’s Ritual of the Altar, Impe ial 8vo. 42s. 
Supernatural Religion. 3 vols. 8vo. 38s. 
Thoughts for the Age. By Miss Sowell. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Vaughan’s Trident, Crescent, and Cross ; the Religious History of India. 8v0.9s.6:/. 
Whately’s Lessons on the Christian Evidences. 18mo. 6d. 
White’s Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. 32mo. 5s. 
> 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES &c. ; 


Ball’s Alpine Guide. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Map: and Illustrations :—I. Western 
Alps, 6s. Gd. II. Central Alps, 7s.6d. III. Eastern Alps, 10s. 6d. 


Ball on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, 1s. 
Baker’s Rifle and the Houndin Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TViglat Years in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

go of Freedom, or the fiepublic of San Marino. Crown 8vo. 
” Brassey’ 8 Voyage in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 8vo. 215. 
Edwards's (A. B.) Thousand Miles up the Nile. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 
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Evans’s Illyrian Letters. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Grohman’s Tyrol and the Tyrolese. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Indian Alps (The). By a Lady Pioneer. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 


Lefroy’s Discovery and Early Settlement of the Bermuda Islands. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. 60s. 


Miller and Skertchley’s Fenland Past and Present. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. Large 
Paper, 50s. - 

Noble’s Cape and South Africa. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Packe’s Guide to the Pyrenees, for Mountaineers. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ti.2 Alpine Club Map of Switzerland. In four sheets. 42s, 

Wood's Discoveries at Ephesus. Imperial 8vo. 63s. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


Becker's Charicles ; Private Life among the Ancient Greeks. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Gallus; Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Cabinet Hdition of Stories and Tales by Miss Sewell’:— 





Amy Herbert, 2s. 6d. Ivors, 28. 6d. 
Cleve Hall, 2s. 6d. ¢ Katharine Ashton, 2s. 6d. 
The Earl's Daughter, 2s. 6d. | Laneton Parsonage, 3s. 6d. 


Experience of Life, 2s. 6d. Margaret Percival, 3s. 6d. 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d. | ‘Ursula, 3s. 6d. 


Novels and Tales by the Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Ccdinet 
Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. price £3. 


Lothair, 6s. Henrietta Temple, 68. 
Coningsby, 6s. Contarini Fleming, ~ 
Sybil, € Alroy, Ixion, &c. 6s, 
Tancred, ¢ The Young Duke, &c. 6s. 
Venetia, 6 Vivian Grey, 6s. 


The Modern Novelist’s Library. Each Work in crown 8vo. A Single Volume, 
complete in itself, price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth :— 


By the Eari of Beaconsfield, K.G. By Major Whyte-Melville. 
Lothair. Digby Grand. 
Coningsby. General Bounce. 
Sybil. Kate Coventry. 
Tancred. The Gladiators. 
Venetia. Good for Nothing. 
Henrietta Temple. Holmby House. 
Contarini Fleming. The Interpreter. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. The Queen’s Maries. 
The hye Duke, &. By the Author of ‘the Atelier du Lys.’ 
Vivian Grey. Mademoiselle Mori. 
By Anthony Trollope. The Atelier du Lys. 
paren ter Towers. By Various Writers. 
e Warden Atherstone Priory. 
By the J Author of ‘ the Rose Garden.’ The Burgomaster’s Family. 
Unawares. Elsa and her Vulture. 


The Six Sisters of the Valley. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels and Tales. 10 vols. cloth extra, gilt edges, 30s. 


Whispers from Fairy Land. By the Right Hon. EH. H. Knatchbuill-Hugessen 
M.P. With Nine Illustrations. Crown 8y.. 3s. 6d. an 
Higgledy-Piggiosy ; ; or, Stories for Everybody and Everybody’s Chil’-en. By*: 
he Right Hon. E. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. With Nine Illustrations 

eon Designs by R. Doyle. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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POETRY & THE DRAMA. 
Bailey’s Festus, a Poem. Crown 8vo. 12s. Gd. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare. Medium 8vo. 14s. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s. 
Brian Boru, a Tragedy, by J. T. B. Crown 8vo. 63. 
Cayley’s Iliad of Homer, Homometrically translated.» 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Conington’s Aincid of Virgil, translated into English Verse? Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Cooper’s Tales from Euripides. Small 8vo. 
Edwards's Poetry-Book of Elder Poets. 16mo., 2s. 6c. 
— Poetry-Book of Modern Poets, 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Ingelow’s Poems. First Series. Illustrated Edition. Fep. 4to. 21s. » 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. 16mo. 3s. Gd. 
Petrarch’s Sonnets and Stanzas,translated by ('. B. Cayley, B.A. Crow nevo. 108.60. 
Poems. By Jean Ingelow. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. 

First Series. ‘ Divided,’ ‘The Star’s Monument,’ &c. 5s. 

Second Series. ‘A Story of Doom,’ ‘Gladys and her Island,’ &c. 5s, 
Southey’s Poctical Works. Medium 8vo. 14s. 
Yonge’s Horatii Opera, Libra®y Edition. 8vo. 21s. 


RURAL SPORTS. HORSE & gCATTLE MANAGEMENT &c. 
Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. 8vo. 21s. 
Dobson on the Ox, his Diseases and their Treatment. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Fitzwygram’s Horses and Stables. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Frafiqjs’s Book on Augling, or Treatise on Fishing. Post 8vo. 15s, 
Malect’s Annals of the Road, and Nimrod's Essays on the Road. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
Miles’s Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8vo, 12s, 6d, 
— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post &vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Stables and Stable-Fittings, Impcrial 8vo. 15s. 
—~ Remarks on Horses’ Tecth. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Nevile’s Horses and Riding. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Reynardson’s Down the Itoad. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. 8vo, 14s. 
Stonchenge’s Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6:7, 


> — Greyhound. Square crown 8vo. 15s. - 
Youatt’s Work on [the Dog. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
ee —- — — Horse. 8vo. 6s. 


Wilceocks’s Sea-Fisherman. Post 8vo. 12s. 60, 


WORKS OF UTILITY & GENERAL INFORMATION, 

Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private Families. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Black's Practical Treatise on Brewing. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Buckhton’s Food and Home Cookery. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
Bull on the Maternal Management of Childre Fep. 8vo. 2s. 61. 
Bull’s Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health during the Period of 

Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Campbell- Walker's Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. 82mo. 2s. 6d. 
Crump’s English Manual of Banking. 8vo. 15s. 
Cunningham’ Conditions of Social Well-Being. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Gold and Silver, by an Indian Official 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
’.& J. H.) Patentee’s Manual. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Longman’s Chess Openings. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Macleod’s Economics for Beginners. Small crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
— Theory and Practice of Banking. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 
— Elements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
M’Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 8vo. 68s. 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
— Historical Treasury. Fecp, 8vo. 6s. 
~ Scientific and Literary Treasury. Fcp. 8vo. 63. 
~~ Treasury of Biple Knowledge. Edited by the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. Fop. 
vo. 63. 
— ‘Treasuryof Botany. Edited by J. Lindley, F 
= Two Parts, fep. Bro. 12s. : SU ee eee eee 
— Treasury of Geography. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
— ‘Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Fep. 8vo. 8s, 
Treasury of Natural History. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
Pereira’ 8 Materia Medica, by Bentley and Red) ood. 8vo. 25s. 
Pewtner’s Comprehensive Specider ; Building-Artificers’ Work. Conditions and 
ents. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pierce’s Three Hundred Chess Problems and Studies. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Scott’s Farm Valuer. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Smith’s Handbook for Midwives. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The Cabinet Lawycr, a Popular Digest of th) Laws of England. Fep. 8vo. ca 
West on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. 8vo. 18s. 
Willich’s Popular Tables for ascertaining the Value of Property. Post 8y0. 100. 
Wilson on Banking Reform. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

— on the Resources of Modern Countries 2 vols. 8vo. 243. 


MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. 


Chromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet. 1s. 6d. 

Card of Chromatic Scale. Id. 

Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice. For Soprano or Tenor, 2s. 6d. 

Grammar of Musical Harmony. Royal 8vo. 2 Parts, each ls. 6d. 

Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony. 1s. 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hullah’s Manual of Singing. Parts I. & IT. 2s. 6d. ; or together, 5s. 

Exercises and Fi oo contained in Parts I. and II. of the Manual. Hoos 
I. & II, each 

Large Se a: onion the Figures in Part I. of the Manual. Nos. 1 to , in 
a 

Large Sheets, sr aide the Exercises in Part I. of the Manual. Nos. 9 to 40, 
in FourParcels of Eight Nos. each, per Parcel. 6s. 

Large Sheets, the Figures in Part II. Nos. 41 to 52 in a Parcel, 9s. 

Hymns for the Young, set to Mus:2. Royal Svo. 8d. 

Infant School Songs. 6d. 

Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Crown 8vo. 6d. 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised. 6d. 

Rudiments of Musical Grammar. Royal 8vo. 3s. 

School Songs for 2 and 3 Voices. 2 Books, 8y0. each 6d, 

Time and Tune in the Elementary School. Orown 8vo. 2s. 6d. & 

Exercises and Figures in the same. Crown 8vo. ls. or 2 Parts, 64 each. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


